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CHAPTER XXXI. 



SUSPICION. 



Neither the next day, however, nor the next again, 
was Mrs Preston able to move. The doctor had to 
be brought at last, and he enjoined perfect quiet and 
freedom from care. If she had anything on her 
mind, it was to be exorcised and put away, he or- 
dered, speaking to Mrs Swayne and Pamela, who had 
not a notion what she had on her mind. As for the 
patient, she made her eflfort to rise every morning, 
and failed, and turned upon her watchers such looks 
of despair as bewildered them. Every morning Jack 
Brownlow would come to ask for her, which was the 
only moment of the day in which Pamela found a 
little comfort ; but her mother found it out instinc- 
tively, and grew so restless, and moaned so pitifully 
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2 BROWNLOWS. 

when her child left her, that even that sorrowful 
pleasure had to be given up. The young people did 
not know what to think. They persuaded them- 
selves sometimes that it was only the effect of illness, 
and that a fancy so sudden and unexplainable would, 
when she was better, vanish as unreasonably as it 
came ; but then, what was it she had to do ? When 
she had lain for several days in this state of feeble- 
ness, always making vain efforts after strength, 
another change came over Mrs Preston. The wild 
look went out of her eyes. One morning she called 
Pamela to her with more than her usual energy. " I 
am going to be very quiet and stiU for a week," she 
said ; " if I am not better then, I will tell you what 
you must do, Pamela. You must send for the Eector 
and for Nancy Christian from old Mrs Fennell's in 
Masterton. This is Tuesday, and it is the 30th; 
and I will try for a week. If 1 am not better next 
Tuesday, you must send for the Eector. Promise me 
to do exactly what I say." 

"Yes, mamma," said Pamela ; "but oh ! what for ? 
— ^if you would only tell me what it is for! You 
never kept anything secret from me." 

Mrs Preston turned a wistful look upon her child. 
" I must not tell you," she said — " 1 cannot tell you. 
If I did you would not thank me. You will know 
it soon enough. Don't ask me any questions for a 
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week. I mean to try and get well to do it myself ; 
.but if I don't get well, no more time must be lost. 
You must not cross me, Pamela. What do you think 
I should care if it was not for you ? " 

" And perhaps if I knew I should not care," cried 
the poor little gtrl, wringing her hands. She could 
not tell what it was ; but still it became as clear as 
daylight to her that it was something against Jack. 

" You would tell it to him," Mrs Preston said, with 
a deep sigh. Perhaps Pamela did not hear her, for 
the words were spoken almost under her breath ; but 
the girl heard the sigh, and divined what it meant. 
It was bitter to her, poor child, and hard to think 
that she could not be true to both — ^that her mother 
was afraid of trusting her — and that Jack and Mrs 
Preston were ranged on different sides, with her love 
and faith, as a bone of contention, between them. 
Perhaps it was all the harder that she could not cry 
over it, or get any relief to her souL Things by this 
time had become too serious for crying. The little 
soft creature grew without knowing into a serious 
woman. She had to give up such vain pleasures as 
that of tears over her trouble. No indulgence of the 
kind was possible to her. She sat by her mother's 
bedside all day long, and, with her mother's eye 
upon her, had to feign composure when she little 
possessed it. Mrs Preston was unreasonable for the 
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first time in her life as regarded Pamela. She forgot 
what was needful for the child's health, which was a 
thing she had never done in her Hfe before. She 
could not bear her daughter out of her sight. If she 
went down-stairs for half-an-hour, to breathe the 
fresh air, her mother's eyes would follow her to the 
door with keen suspicion and fear. Pamela was glad 
to think that it must be her illness, and that only, 
which had this effect. Even Mrs Swayne was more 
considerate. She was ready to come as often as it 
was possible to watch by the sick-bed and let the 
poor little nurse free; but Mrs Preston was not 
willing to let her free. As it happened, however, 
Mrs Swayne was in the room when her lodger gave 
Pamela instructions about calling the Rector if she 
were not better in a week, and it startled the curious 
woman. She told it to her neighbour and tenant in 
the next house, and she told it to old Betty ; and the 
thing by degrees grew so patent to the parish that 
at last it came to Mr Hardcastle's ears. Naturally 
it had changed in the telling. Whereas Mrs Preston 
had directed him to be sent for in a certain desperate 
case, and as a last resource, the Eector heard that 
Mrs Swayne's inmate was troubled in her mind, and 
was anxious to confide some secret to him. What 
the secret was was doubtful, or else it would not 
have been a secret ; but all Dewsbury believed that 
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the woman was dying, and that she had done some- 
thing very bad indeed, and desired the absolution of 
a priest before she could die in peace. When he 
heard this, it was equally natural that Mr Hardcastle 
should feel a little excited. Though he had never 
dreamt of setting up a confessional, the idea of a 
penitent with a real burden on her conscience was 
pleasant ; and he thought it his duty to see after her 
without delay. He went with the wisdom of a ser- 
pent and the meekness of a dove, not professedly to 
receive a confession, but to call, as he said, on his 
suffering parishioner ; and he looked very important 
and full of his mission when he went up-stairs. Mrs 
Swayne had gone astray after new lights of Dissent, 
and up to this moment the dwellers imder her roof 
had received no particular notice from Mr Hard- 
castle, so that it was a little diflBcult to account for 
his soUcitude now. 

" I heard you were ill," said the Eector ; " indeed 
I missed you from churcL As you are a stranger, 
and suffering, I thought there might be something 
that we could do " 

" You are very kind," said Mrs Preston ; and 
then she looked askance both at Mrs Swayne and 
Pamela, keenly searching in their eyes to see if they 
had sent for him. And as Pamela, who knew nothing 
about it, naturally looked the guiltiest, her mother's 
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heart was smitten with a sharp pang at the thought 
that she had been betrayei 

" Not kind at all," said Mr Hardcastle, with ani- 
mation. " It is my duty. If you have anything to 
say to me now " 

Once more Mrs Preston cast a keen glance at her 
daughter. And she asked slowly, " What should I 
have to say ? " looking not at the Eector, but suspi- 
ciously into Pamela's face. 

" My dear friend, how can I tell ? " said Mr Hard- 
castle. " I have seen a great deal of the world in 
my time, and come through a great deal I know 
how suffering tries and tests the spirit. Don't be 
shy of speaking to me. If," the Eector added, 
drawing a little nearer her pillow, '' you would like 
me to send your attendants away " 

" Am I dying ? " said Mrs Preston, struggling up 
upon her bed, and looking so pale that Pamela ran 
to her, thinking it was so. " Am I so ill as that ? 
— do they think I cannot last out the time I 
said ? " 

" Mamma, mamma, you are a great deal better — 
you know you are a great deal better. How can you 
say such dreadful things?" said Pamela, kneeling 
by the bedside. 

"If I am not dying, why do you forestall my 
own time ?" said Mrs Preston. " Why did you trouble 
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Mr Hardcastle ? It was soon enough on the day I 
said." 

" My dear friend," said the Eector, " I hope you 
don't think it is only when you are dying that you 
have need of good advice and the counsel of your 
clergyman. I wish it was more general to seek it 
always. What am I here for but to be at the service 
of my parishioners night and day i And every one 
who is in mental difl&culty or distress has a double 
claim upon me. You may speak with perfect free- 
dom — ^whatever is said to me is sacred." 

" Then you knew I wanted to speak to you ?" said 
Mrs Preston. " Thank you, you are very kind. I 
am not ungrateful. But you knew I wanted to ask 
your assistance ? somebody sent for you, perhaps ? " 

'' I cannot say I was sent for," said Mr Hardcastle, 
with a little confusion, " but I heard — you know, in 
a country place, the faintest wish you can express 
takes wings to itself, and becomes known every- 
where. I understood — I heard — ^from various quar- 
ters — that I might be of use to you '* 

All the answer Mrs Preston made to this was to 
turn round to the head of the bed where Pamela 
stood, half hidden, in the corner. " That you might 
have something to tell him a little sooner ! " she said. 
Her voice, though it was very low, so low as to be 
inaudible to the visitor, was bitter and sharp with 
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pain, and she cast a glance full of reproach and 
anguish at her only child. She thought she had 
been betrayed. She thought that, for the lover's 
sake, who was dearer than father or mother, her own 
nursling had forfeited her trust. The bitterness of 
her look was such that Pamela, utterly innocent as 
she was, sank before it. She did not know what 
she had done. She did not understand what her 
mother meant ; but she shrank back among the cur- 
tains as if she had been really guilty, and it brought 
to a climax her sense of utter confusion and dismay. 
" I will tell you what the case is," Mrs Preston 
added quickly, the colour coming back to her cheek. 
*' I am not in very good health, as you see, but I 
have something very important to do before I die. 
It concerns the comfort of my child. So far as I 
am involved, it would not matter — for I shall not live 
long," she added, with a certain plaintive tremor of 
self-pity in her voice. " It is all for Pamela, sir — 

though Pamela But lately I grew frightened, 

and thought myself worse ; and I told them — I told 
her — ^that if I was no better next Tuesday, they were 
to send for you. I would not trouble you if I were 
well enough myself. It was in case I should not be 
able ; and I thought of asking your help. I suppose 
it was their curiosity. Curiosity is not a sin ; but — 
they say I am not worse — they say I am even a little 
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better. So I will not trouble you, Mr Hardcastle. 
By that time I shall be able for what I have 
to do." 

"You must not be too sure of that," said the 
Sector ; and he meant it kindly, though the words 
had but a doubtful sound ; '' and you must not 
think I am prying or intrusive. I was not sent 
for; but I understood — that — I might be of use. 
It is not giving me trouble. If there is anything I 
can do for you— if you have no friends " 

" We shall soon have plenty of friends," said Mrs 
Preston, quickly, with a certain mocking tone in her 
voice — " plenty of friends. We have not had many 
hitherto; but all that will soon change. Yes, I 
shall be able for what I have to do. • I feel quite 
sure of it. You have done me a great deal of good. 
After it is done," she said, with that desolate look 
which Pamela felt to the bottom of her heart, but 
could not understand, " there will be time enough 
to be iU, and to die too, if God pleases. I will 
not mind it much when I leave her with many 
friends." 

" Mamma ! " cried Pamela, with a mingled appeal 
and reproach; but though she bent over the bed 
she could not catch her mother's eyes. 

"It is true," said Mrs Preston. "I was like to 
break my heart when I thought how old I was, and 
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that I might die and leave you without anybody to 
care for you ; but now you will have many friends 
—plenty of friends. And it don't so much matter." 
She ended with such a sigh as moved even the 
heart of the Kector, and touched Mrs Swayne, who 
was not of a very sympathetic disposition, to tears. 

" You must not talk of leaving your child without 
a protector," said Mr Hardcastle — "if you knew 
what it was to have a motherless girl to bring up, 
you would not speak of it lightly. That is my 
case. My poor little Fanny was left motherless 
when she was only ten. There is no misfortune 
like it to a girL Nobody knows how to manage 
a young creature but a mother. I feel it every day 
of my life," .said the Eector, with a sigL It was 
very very different from Mrs Preston's sigL There 
was neither* depth in it nor despair, like that which 
breathed in hers. StiU, its superficial sadness was 
pathetic to the women who listened. They believed 
in him in consequence, more perhaps than he be- 
lieved in himself, and even Mrs Swayne was affected 
against her will. 

" Miss Fanny has got them as is father and mother 
both in one," she said ; " but bless you, sir, she ain't 
always like this. If s sickness as does it. One as 
is more fond of her child, nor prouder of her child, 
nor more content to live and see her 'appy, don't 
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exist, when she's in her ordinary. And now, as the 
Eector has come hisself, and as comfort's at hand, 
you'll pluck up a spirit, that's what you'll do. Miss 
Pamela, who's as good as gold, don't think of nothing 
but a-nursing and a-looking after her poor dear 
mamma; and if so be as you'd make good use o' 

your time, and take the Eector's advice " 

Mrs Preston closed her lips tight, as if she was 
afraid that some words would come through against 
her wiU, and faxjed them aU with an obstinate 
resolution, shaking her head as her only answer. 
She faced them half seated on her bed, rising from 
among her pillows as if they were all arrayed against 
her, and she alone to keep her own part. Her secret 
was hers, and she would confide it to nobody ; and 
already, in the shock of this intrusion, it seemed to 
her as if the languid life had been stirred in her 
veins, and her forces were mustering to her heart 
to meet the emergency. When she had made this 
demonstration, she came down from those heights 
of determination and responded to the Eector's claim 
for sympathy as he knew well every woman would 
respond. " A girl is the better of her mother," she 
said, " even when she don't think it. Many a one 
is ungrateful, but we are not to look for gratitude. 
Yes, I know a mother is still something in this 
world. Pamela, you'll remember some day what 
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Mr Hardcastle said ; and if Miss Fanny should ever 

want a friend But I am getting a little tired. 

Good-bye, Mr Hardcastle; perhaps you will come 
and see me agaia And after a while, when I have 
done what I have to do " 

" Good-bye," said the Eector, after waiting vainly 
for the close of the sentence ; and he rose up and 
took his leave, feeling that he had been dismissed, 
and had no right to stay longer. "If you should 
still want assistance — ^though I hope you will be 
better, as you expect " 

Mrs Preston waved her hand in reply, and he 
went down-stairs much confused, not knowing what 
to make of it. The talk he had with Mrs Swayne 
in the passage threw but little light on the matter. 
Mrs Swayne explained that they were poor; that 
she thought there was "something between" Miss 
Pamela and Mr John ; that she herself had essayed 
strenuously to keep the young people apart, knowing 
that nothing but harm would come of it ; but that 
it was only lately, very lately, that Mrs Preston 
had seemed to be of her opinion. A week ago she 
had shut the door upon the young man, and fallen 
ill immediately after. "And all this talk o' some- 
thing to do has begun since that," she added ; " she's 
never had nothing to do as long as she's been here. 
There's a bit of a pension as is paid regular, and 
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there never was no friends as I know of as could 
die and leave her money. It's some next-of-kin 
business, that's my idea, Mr Hardcastle — some o' 
that rubbish as is in the papers — folks of the name 
of Smith or suchlike as is advertised for, and some- 
thing to come to their advantage. But she's awful 
close and locked up, as you may say, in her own 
bosom, and never said a rational word to me." 

"You don't think it's this?" said Mr Hardcastle, 
putting his hand significantly to his forehead. 

" Oh, bless you, it ain't that," said Mrs Swayne. 
" She's as clear as clear — a deal clearer, for the mat- 
ter of that, than she was afore ; the first time as she 
had the sense to turn Mr John from the door was the 
night as she was took. It ain't that. She's heard o' 
something, you take my word, and it's put fancies in 
her head ; and as for that poor Pamela, she's as jeal- 
ous of every look that poor child gives ; and I don't 
call it no wonder myself, if you let a girl see a deal 
of a gentleman, that she should think more of him 
than's good for her. It should have been stopped 
when it began ; but nobody will ever listen to me." 

Mr Hardcastle left the house with altogether a 
new idea in his mind. He had lectured his neigh- 
bour about young Powys and Sara, but he had not 
known anything of this still more serious scandal 
about Jack. He murmured to himself over it as he 
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went away with a great internal chuchotement Poor 
Mr Brownlow! both his son and his daughter thus 
showing low tastes. And he could not refrain from 
saying a few words about it to Jack, whom he met 
returning with his shooting party — words which 
moved the young man to profound indignation. He 
was very angry, and yet it was not in nature that he 
should remain unmoved by the suggestion that Pa- 
mela's mother was either mad or had something on 
her mind. He had himseK seen enough to give it 
probability. And to call Mr Hardcastle a meddling 
parson, or even by some of those stronger and still 
less graceful epithets which sometimes follow the 
course of a clergyman's beneficent career, did but 
little good. Jack was furious that anybody should 
have dared to say such words, but the words them- 
selves rankled in his heart. As soon as he could 
steal out after dinner he did so, and went to the gate 
and saw the glimmering Ught in Mrs Preston's win- 
dow, and received Mrs Swayne's ungracious report. 
But Pamela was not to be seen. She was never to 
be seen. *' They will kill her with this watching," 
he said to himself, as he stood and watched the light, 
and ground his teeth with indignation. But he could 
do nothing, although she was his own and pledged 
to him. He was very near cursing all mothers and 
fathers, as well as interfering priests and ungracious 
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women, as he lingered up the avenue going home, 
and sucked with indignation and disgust at his ex- 
tinguished cigar. 

Pamela was no better ofif up -stairs. She was 
doubted, suspected, feared — she who had been no- 
thing but loved all her life. The child did not under- 
stand it, but she felt the bitterness of the cloud into 
which she had entered. It made her pale, and weighed 
aipon her with a mysterious depth of distress which 
would not have been half so heavy had she been 
guilty. If she had been guilty she would have known 
exactly the magnitude of the offence, and how much 
she was suspected of ; but being utterly innocent she 
did not know. Her sweet eyes turned deprecating, 
beseeching, to her mother's, but they won no answer. 
The thought that her child had conspired against her, 
that she had planned to entrap her secret from her 
and betray it to her lover, that she was a traitor to 
the first and tenderest of affections, and that the new 
love had engrossed and swallowed up everything — 
was the bitter thought that filled Mrs Preston's mind. 
When the girl arranged her pillows or gave her medi- 
cine, her mother thanked her with formality, and an- 
swered her sharply when she spoke. " Dear mamma, 
are you not tired ? " the poor child would say; and 
Mrs Preston answered, " No, you need not think it, 
Pamela; people sometimes balk their own purpose. 
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I shall be able after alL Your Eector has done me 
good." 

" He is not my Rector, mamma," said Pamela. " I 
never spoke to him before. Oh ! if you would only 
tell me why you are so angry with ma" 

" I am not angry. I suppose it is human nature," 
said Mrs Preston, and this was all the answer she 
would give. So that Pamela, poor child, had nothing 
for it but to retire behind the curtdns and cry. This 
time the tears would well forth. She had been used 
to so much love, and it was hard to do without it ; 
and when her mother repulsed her, in her heart she 
cried out for Jack. She cried out for him in her 
heart, but he could not hear her, though at that very 
moment he was no further off than in the avenue, 
where he was lingering along very indignant and 
heavy-hearted, with his cigar out, though he did not 
know. It might not be a very deadly trouble to 
either of the young sufferers, but it was sharp enough 
in its way. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE REAL TRAITOR. 



While these things were going on at the gate of 
Brownlows, a totally different scene was being 
enacted in Masterton. Mr Brownlow was at his 
office, occupied with his business and the people in 
his house, and the hundred affairs which make up a 
man's life. And as he had little time to brood over 
it, it had very much gone out of his mind how near 
he was to the crisis of his fate. An imexperienced 
sailor when he sees the port near is apt to be lulled 
into a dream of safety, though the warier seaman 
knows that it is the most dangerous moment. Mr 
Brownlow was not inexperienced, but yet he allowed 
himself to be deluded into this sense of security after 
all his terrors. Young Powys came to business every 
day, and was very steady and regular, and a little 
disconsolate, evidently having nothing in his mind 
which could alarm his employer. When Mr Brown- 
VOL. m. B 
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low looked up and saw the young fellow going steadi- 
ly and sadly about his business, it sometimes gave 
him a sense of compunction, but it no longer filled 
him with fear. He had come to think the youth was 
harmless, and with the base instinct of human nature 
no longer cared for him. At least he cared for him 
in a difiTerent way; he promised to himself to make 
it all up to him afterwards — to be his providence, 
and look after him and establish him in the world — 
to give him no reason to repent having intrusted his 
fortunes to his hands. This was how Mr Brownlow 
was thinking ; and he had succeeded in making him- 
seK believe that it would be far the best for Powys. 
As for justice, it was rarely to be had under any cir- 
cumstances. This young fellow had no more right to 
it than another ; probably if mere justice had been 
dealt to him it would have been the ruin of him, as 
well as the ruin of other people. His real advantage 
after all. was what Mr Brownlow studied. Such 
thoughts by dint of practice became easier and more 
natural. The lawyer actually began to feel and be- 
lieve that for everybody concerned he was taking the 
best course ; and the September days wore on, blaz- 
ing, sultry, splendid, with crack of guns over the 
stubble, and sound of mirth indoors, where every 
room was full and every association cheerful It 
would only have been making Powys uncomfortable 
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(Mr Brownlow reflected) to have invited him at that 
moment among so many people, even if the accident 
with Sara had not prevented it. By-and-by, when 
all was safe, Sara should go away in her turn to visit 
her friends, and Powys should be had out to Brown- 
lows, and have the remains of the sport, and be re- 
ceived with paternal kindness. This was the plan 
Mr Brownlow had formed, and in the mean time he 
was cheerful and merry, and no way afraid of his 
fate. 

Things were so when one morning he received a 
sudden message from old Mrs FennelL He had not 
been to see her for a long time. He had preferred, 
as far as possible, to ignore her very existence. His 
own conduct appeared to him in a different light 
when he saw her. It was blacker, more heinous, 
altogether vile, when he caught the reflection of it 
as in a distorted mirror in the old woman's sugges- 
tions. And it made Mr Brownlow very uncomfort- 
able. But this morning the summons was urgent. 
It was conveyed in a note from his mother-in-law 
herself. The billet was written on a scrap of paper, 
in a hand which had never been good, and was now 
shaky and irregular with old age. " I want to speak 
to you particular," Mrs Fennell wrote. *' It's about 
Nancy and her goings-on. There's something astir 
that is a^nst your advantage and the children. 
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Don't waste any time, but come to me ;" and across 
the envelope she had written Immediate in letters 
half an inch long. Mr Brownlow had a momentary- 
thrill, and then he smiled to himself in the im- 
becility of self-delusion. " Some fancy she has taken 
into her head/' he said. Last time she had sent for 
him her fears had come to nothing, and his fears, 
which were exaggerated, as he now thought, had 
worn out all his capabilities of feeling. He took it 
quite calmly now. When he had freed himself of 
his more pressing duties, he took his hat, and went 
leisurely across the market-place, to his mother-in- 
law's lodgings. The door was opened to him by 
Nancy, in whose looks he discovered nothing parti- 
cular ; and it did not even strike him as singular 
that she followed him up-stairs, and went in after 
him to Mrs Fennell's sitting-room. The old lady 
herself was sitting in a great chair, with her foot 
upon a high footstool, and all her best clothes on, as 
for an occasion of solemnity. Her head was in con- 
tinued palsied motion, and her whole figure trem- 
bling with excitement. She did not even wait until 
Mr Brownlow had taken the chair which Nancy 
offered him with unusual politeness. ''Shut the 
door," she cried. "Nancy, don't you go near Mr 
Brownlow with your wiles, but shut the door and 
keep iu your own place. Keep in your own place — 
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do ; and don't fuss about a gentleman as if that was 
to change his opinion, you old fool, at your age." 

" I'm but doing my duty," said Nancy; " it's little 
change my wiles could make on a gentleman — never 
at no age as I know on — and never with Mr Brown- 
low " 

" Hold your peace," cried Mrs Fennell. " I know 
your tricks. You're old, and you should know 
better; but a woman never thinks as it's all over 
with her. John Brownlow, you look in that woman's 
face and listen to me. You've given her food and 
clothes and a roof over her head for years and years, 
and a wage that I never could see the reason for; and 
here she's been a-conspiring and a-treating with your 
enemies. I've found her out, though I am old and 
feeble. Ne'er a one of them can escape me. I tell 
you she's been conspiring with your enemies. I 
don't say that you've been over-kind to me ; but I 
can't sit by and see my Bessie's children wronged ; 
and I've brought you here to set you face to face, 
and hear what she's got to say." 

Mr Brownlow listened to her without changing 
countenance; he held his breath hard, and when she 
ceased speaking he let it go with a long respiration, 
such as a man draws after a great shock. But that 
was the only sign of emotion he showed ; partly be- 
cause he was stunned by the unexpected blow; 
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partly because he felt that her every word betrayed 
him, and that nothing but utter self-command could 
do him any good. 

"What does this mean?" he said, turning from 
Mrs Fennell to Nancy. "Who are my enemies ? K 
you have anything to say against Nancy, or if Nancy 
has anything to say " 

" She's a traitor," cried Mrs Fennell, with a voice 
which rose almost to a scream. " She's a real 
traitor; — she eats your bread, and she's betrayed 
you. That's what I mean, and it's as clear as 
day." 

All this time Nancy stood steadily, stolidly by, 
with her hand on the back of a chair, not defiant 
but watchfuL She had no wish to lose her place, 
and her wages, and her comforts ; but yet, if she 
were sent away, she had a claim upon the other 
side. She had made herself a friend like the unjust 
steward. 

Therefore she was no way disturbed when Mr 
Brownlow turned round and looked her in the face. 
He too was very steady and self-possessed, yet she 
saw by the way that he turned round on his chair, 
by the grasp he took of the back of it, by the move- 
ment of his eyelids, that every word had told upon 
him. " You must speak a little more plainly," he 
aaid, with an attempt at a smile. "Perhaps you 
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will give me your own account of it, Nancy. Whom 
have you been conspiring with ? Who are my ene- 
mies ? I think I am tolerably at peace with all the 
world, and I don't know/' 

Nancy paused with a momentary hesitation, whe- 
ther to speak the simple truth, and see the earth- 
quake which would ensue, which was a suggestion 
made by the dramatic instinct within her — or 
whether to keep on the safe side and deny all know- 
ledge of it. If she had been younger, probably she 
would have preferred the former for the sake of 
the excitement ; but being old she chose the latter. 
She grew meek imder Mr Brownlow's eyes, so meek 
that he felt it an outrage on his good sense — and 
answered softly as became a woman anxious to turn 
away wrath. 

" Nor me, sir," said Nancy, " / don't know. If I 
heard of one as was your enemy, it would be reason 
enough to me for never looking nigh him. I've 
served you and yours for long, and it's my place to 
be faithful. I've been a-seeing of some old friends 
as lives a Kttle bit out o' Masterton. I'm but a ser- 
vant, Mr Brownlow, but IVe some friends; and I 
never heard as you was one to think as poor folks 
had no hearts. It was a widow woman, as has seen 
better days ; it ain't much I can do for her, but she's 
old, and she's poor, and I go to see her a bit times 
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and times. I hope there ain't nothing in that that 
displeases you. If I stayed longer than I ought last 

time " 

"What is all this to me?" said Mr Brownlow. 
" Who is your widow woman ? Do you want any- 
thing for her? There are plenty of charities in 
Masterton if she belongs to the place. But it does 
not seem worth while to have brought me here for 
this." 

"You know better than that, John Brownlow," 
said Mrs Fennell, in a kind of frenzy. " If it was 
any poor woman, what would I have cared? Let 
'em starve, the hussies, as brings it all on themselves. 
There's but one woman as would trouble me, and 
you know who it is, John Brownlow ; and that old 
witch there, she knows, and it's time to put a stop 
to it all. It's time to put a stop to it all, I say. 
She's a- carrying on with that woman ; and my 
Bessie's children will be robbed before my very eyes; 
and I'm a poor old creature, and their own father as 

ought to take their part I tell you, it's that 

woman as she's a-carrying on with ; and they'll be 
robbed and ruined, my pretty dears, my Bessie's 
children ! and she'll have it all, that wretch ! I'd 
kill her, I'd strangle her, I'd murder her, if it was 
me!" 

Mrs FenneU's eyes were bloodshot, and rolled in 
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their sockets wildly — ^her head shook with palsied 
rage — ^her voice stammered and staggered — and she 
lifted her poor old lean hands with wild incoherent 
gestures. She was half-mad with passion and excite- 
ment. She, who was so terribly in earnest, so eager 
in her insane desire to save him, was in reality the 
traitor whom he had most to fear ; and Mr Brown- 
low had his senses sufficiently about him to perceive 
this. He exerted himself to calm her down and 
soothe her. " I will see after it — I will see after it," 
he said. "I will speak to Nancy— don't excite 
yoursel£'* As for Mrs Fennell, not his persuasion, 
but her own passion, wore her out presently, and re- 
duced her to comparative calm ; after a while she 
sank into silence, and the half-doze, half-stupor of 
extreme age. When this reaction had come on, Mr 
Brownlow left the room, making a sign to Nancy to 
follow him, which the old woman did with gradu- 
ally-rising excitement, feeling that now indeed her 
turn had come. But he did not take her apart, as 
she had hoped and supposed, to have a desperate 
passage of arms. He turned round on the stair, 
though the landlady stood below within hearing 
ready to open the door, and spoke to her calmly and 
coldly. " Has she been long like this ? " he said, 
and looked Nancy so steadily in the face that, for 
the first time, she was discomfited, and lost all clue 
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to his meaning. She stood and stared at him for a 
minute, not knowing what to say. 

" Has she been long like this ? " Mr Brownlow 
repeated a little sharply. " I must see after a doctor 
at once. How long has it lasted ? I suppose no 
one can tell but you ? " 

" It's lasted but I don't know, sir," said Nancy 

— " I don't know ; I couldn't say, as it was nothing 
the matter with her head. She thinks as there's a 
foundation. It's her notion as I've found out " 

" That will do," said Mr Brownlow ; " I have no 
curiosity about your friends. It is your mistress's 
health I am thinking of. I will call on Dr Bay ley 
as I go back ; and you will see that she is kept quiet, 
and has every attention. I am grieved to see her in 
such an excited state. She must not be left alone. 
If your friends require your visits, let me know, and 
I will send a nurse. If it has been neglect that has 
brought this on, you may be sure it will tell on your- 
self afterwards," Mr Brownlow added, as he went 
out.. All this was said in the presence of the mis- 
tress of the house, who heard and enjoyed it. And 
he went away without another look at her, without 
another word, without praying for her silence, or 
pleading with her for her secret, as she had expected. 
Nancy was confounded, notwithstanding all her 
knowledge. She stood and stared after him with a 
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sinkiiig heart, wondering if there were circumstances 
she did not know, which held him harmless, and 
whether after all it had been wise of her to attach 
herself to the cause of his adversaries. She was 
disappointed with the effect she had produced, and 
of the passage of arms she had expected, and the 
keen cross-examination which she had been prepared 
to baffle. She looked so blank that the landlady, 
looking on, felt that she too could venture on a pass- 
ing arrow." 

*' You'll take my word another time, Nancy," she 
said. " I told you as it was shameful neglect to go 
and leave her all by herself, and her so old and 
weakly, poor soul ! You don't mind the likes of us, 
but you'll have to mind what your master says." 

" He ain't no master of mine," said Nancy, fiercely, 
" nor you ain't my mistress. Lord be praised. You 
mind your own business, and I'll mind mine. It's 
fine to be John Brownlow, with aU his grandeur ; 
but pride goes before a fall, is what I says," the old 
woman muttered, as she went back to Mrs Fennell's 
room. She had said so at Brownlows, looking at 
the avenue which led to the great house, and at 
the cozy little lodge out of which she had already 
planned to turn old Betty. That vision rose before 
her at this trying moment, and comforted her a Kttle. 
On the one side the comfortable lodge, and an easy 
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life, and the prospect of unbounded tyranny over a 
new possessor, who should owe everything to her ; 
but, on the other side, dismissal from her present 
post, which was not unprofitable, an end of her good 
wages and all her consolations. Nancy drew her 
breath hard at the contrast ; the risk seemed to her 
as great almost as the hope. 

Mr Brownlow left the door composed and serious, 
as a man does who has just been in the presence of 
severe perhaps fatal illness, and he went to Dr Bayley, 
and told that gentleman that his mother-in-law's 
brain was, he feared, giving way, and begged him to 
see her immediately ; and then he went to the office, 
grave and silent, without a touch of apparent excite- 
ment. When he got there, he stopped in the outer 
office, and called Powys into his own room. " We 
have not seen you at Brownlows for a long time," he 
said. " Jack has some young fellows with him shoot- 
ing. You had better take a week's holiday, and come 
up with me to-night. I shall make it all right with 
WrinkeU. You can go home and get your bag before 
the dogcart comes." 

He said this quickly, without any pause for con- 
sideration, as if he had been giving instructions about 
some deed drawing out ; and it was some time before 
Powys realised the prospect of paradise thus opening 
before him. " I, sir — do you mean me ?" he cried, in 
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his amazement. *' To-night?" And Mr Brownlow 
appeared to his clerk as if he had been an angel from 
heaven. 

** Yes," he said, with a smile, "to-night. I suppose 
you can do it ? You do not want much preparation 
for pleasure at your age." 

Then poor Powys suddenly turned very pale. Out 
of the first glow of delight he sank into despondency. 
"I don't know, sir — if you may have forgotten — 
what I once said to you — about — about — my folly," 
faltered the young man, not daring to look into his 
employer's face. 

"About ?" said Mr Brownlow; and then he 

made as though he suddenly recollected, and laughed. 
"Oh, yes, I remember," he said. "I suppose all 
young men are fools sometimes in that respect. But 
I don't see it is any business of mine. You can 
settle it between you. Be ready for me at six 
o'clock." 

And thus it was all arranged. Powys went out to 
get his things, not knowing whether he walked or 
flew, in such a sudden amaze of delight as few men 
ever experience ; and when he was gone Mr Brown- 
low put down his ashy face into his clasped hands. 
Heaven ! had it come to this ? At the last moment, 
when the • shore was so near, the tempest wellnigh 
spent, deliverance at hand, was there no resource but 
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this, no escape ? AU his precautions vain, his wUes, 
his struggle of conscience ! His face was like that 
of a dead man as he sat by himseK and realised what 
had happenei Why could not he fly to the end of 
earth, and escape the Nemesis ? Was there nothing 
for it but, like that other wretched father, to sacrifice 
his spotless child ? 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

ONLY MK BROWNLOW'S CLEKK. 

Thehe was a pleasant bustle about the house that 
evening when the dogcart drove up. The sportsmen 
had been late of getting in, and nobody as yet had 
gone to dress ; the door was open, and in the hall 
and about the broad doorsteps pretty groups were 
lingering. Sara and her friends on their way up- 
stairs had encountered the gentlemen, fresh from their 
sport, some of whom had no doubt strayed to the 
sideboard, which was visible through the open door 
of the dining-room; but the younger ones were 
about the hall in their shooting-dresses talking to 
the girls and giving an account of themselves. 
There was about them all that sense of being too 
late, and having no right to be there, which gives a 
zest to such stolen moments. The men were tired 
with their day's work, and, for that matter, the ladies 
too, who, after the monotony of the afternoon and 
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their cup of tea^ wanted a little amusement; and 
there was a sound of talk and of laughter and 
pleasant voices, which could be heard half-way down 
the avenue. They had all been living under the 
same roof for some days at least, and people get 
to know each other intimately under such circum- 
stances. This was the scene upon which young 
Powys, still bewildered with delight, alighted sud- 
denly, feeling as if he had fallen from the clouds. 
He jumped down with a light heart into the bright 
reflection of the lamp which fell over the steps, but 
somehow his heart turned like a piece of lead within 
his breast the moment his foot touched the flags. 
It grew like a stone within him without any reason, 
and he did not know why. Nobody knew him, it 
is true; but he was not a shy boy to be distressed 
by that. He jumped down, and his position was 
changed. Between him and Mr Brownlow, who 
was so kind to him, and Jack, who was so hostile 
yet sympathetic, and Sara, whom he loved, there 
were unquestionable relations. But when he heard 
the momentary pause that marked his appearance, 
the quick resuming of the talk with a certain in- 
terrogative tone, '* Who is he ?" the glance at him 
askance, — a sudden conviction rushed into his mind 
that all the better-informed were saying, "It is only 
his clerk ;" and it suddenly occurred to Powys that 
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there existed no link of possible connection between 
himself and all those people. He knew nobody — 
he had no right to know anybody among them. He 
was there only by Mr Brownlow's indiscreet favour- 
itism, taken out of his own sphere. And thus he 
fell flat out of his foolish elysium. Mr Brownlow, 
too, felt it as he stepped out into the midst of them 
all ; but his mind was preoccupied, and though it 
irritated, it did not move him. He looked round 
upon his guests, and he said, with a smile which 
was not of the most agreeable kind, " You will be 
late for dinner, young people, and I am as hungry as 
an ogre. I shan't give you any grace. Sara, don't 
you see Powys ? Willis, send Mr Powys's things 
up to the green room beside mine. Come along and 
m show you the way." 

To say Sara was not much startled would be 
untrue ; but she too had been aware of the un- 
comfortable moment of surprise and dismay among 
the assembled guests, and a certain fine instinct of 
natural courtesy which she possessed came to her 
aid. She made a step forward, though her cheeks 
were scarlet, and her heart beating loud, and held 
out her hand to the new visitor : " I am very glad 
to see you," she said. Not because she was really 
glad, so much as because these were the first words 
that occurred to her. It was but a moment, and 

VOL. in. c 
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then Powys followed Mr Brownlow up-stairs. But 
when Sara turned round to her friends again she was 
unquestionably agitated, and it appeared to her that 
everybody perceived she was so. " How cross your 
papa looks," said one of them ; " is he angry ? — ^what 
have we done ?" And then the clock struck seven. 
" Oh what a shame to be so late ! we ought all to 
hiave been ready. No wonder Mr Brownlow is 
cross," said another; and they all fluttered away like 
a flock of doves, flying up the staircase. Then the 
young men marched off too, and the pretty scene 
was suddenly obliterated, and nothing left but the 
bare walls, and Willis the butler gravely superin- 
tending his subordinates as they gave the finishing 
touches to the dinner-table. The greater part of the 
company forgot all about this little scene before five 
minutes had elapsed, but there were two or three 
who did not forget. These were Powys, first of all, 
who was tingling to the ends of his fingers with 
Sara's words and the momentary touch of her little 
hand. It was but natural, remembering how they 
parted, that he should find a special meaning in 
what she said, and he had no way of knowing that 
his arrival was totally unexpected, and that she was 
taken by surprise. And as for Sara herself, her 
heart fluttered strangely under the pretty white dress 
which was being put on. Madlle. Angelique could 
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not make out what it was that made her mistress so 
hard to manage. She would not keep still as a lady 
ought when she is getting dressed. She made such 
abrupt movements as to snatch her long bright locks 
out of Angelique's hands, and quite interfere with 
the management of her ribbons. She too had begun 
to recollect what were the last words Powys had 
addressed to her. And she to say she was glad to 
see him ! Mr Brownlow had himself inducted his 
clerk into the green room, next door to his own, 
which was one of the best rooms in the house ; and 
his thoughts would not bear talking of. They were 
inarticulate, though their name was legion ; they 
seemed to buzz about him as he made his rapid 
toilette, so that he almost thought they must make 
themselves heard through the walL Things had 
come to a desperate pass, and there was no time to 
be biassed by thoughts. He had dressed in a few 
minutes, and then he went to his daughter. Sara at 
the best of times was not so rapid. She was still in 
her dressing-gown at that moment with her hair in 
Angelique's hands, and it was too late to send the 
maid away. 

"Sara," said Mr Brownlow, very tersely, "you 
will take care that young Powys is not neglected 
at dinner. Mind that you arrange it so " 

"Shall he take me in?" said Sara, with a sudden 
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little outbreak of indignation which did her good. 
"I suppose you do not mean that?" 

*'I am speaking in earnest," said Mr Brownlow, 
with some ofiFence. "I have put him in the green 
room. Eecollect that I think nothing in the house 
too good for this young man — nothing. I hope you 
will recollect what I say." 

** Nothing ?" said Sara, with a little surprise ; and 
then the instinct of mischief returned to her, and she 
added, demurely, "That is going a long way." 

" It is going a very long way — as far as a man can 
go," said Mr Brownlow, with a sigh — " further than 
most men would go." And then he went away. As 
for Sara, her very ears thrilled with the significance 
of his tone. It frightened her into her senses when 
perhaps she might have been excused for being partly 
out of them. If she was kind to Powys — as kind 
as her father's orders required — ^what could he think? 
Would he remember what he had ventured to say ? 
Would he think she was giving him "encourage- 
ment"? Notwithstanding this perplexity, she al- 
lowed Angelique to dress her very nicely with her 
favourite blue ribbons and ornaments ; and when she 
set out to go down-stairs, perhaps there was a little 
touch of Iphigenia in her air; but the martyrdom 
was not to call disagreeable. He was in the drawing- 
room when she went in. He was in a corner looking 
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at photographs, which is the general fate of a poor 
man in a large party who knows nobody. Sara had 
a little discussion with herself whether it was her 
duty to go at once to Powys and take him under her 
protection. But when she looked at him — as she 
managed to do, so to speak, without looking — it 
became apparent to her that the young Canadian 
was too much a man to be treated with any such 
condescension; he was very humble, very much 
aware that his presumption in lifting his eyes to the 
height on which she sat was unpardonable ; but still, 
if she had gone to him and devoted herself to his 
amusement, there is no telling what the results might 
have been. He was not one to take it meekly. The 
room gradually filled and grew a pretty sight as Sara 
made these reflections. The ladies came down like 
butterflies, translated out of their warm close morn- 
ing dresses into clouds of vapoury white and rosy 
colour and sparkles of ornament like evening dew; 
and the sportsmen in their knickerbockers had melted 
into spotless black figures, relieved with patches of 
spotless white, as is the use of gentlemen. The talk 
scarcely began again with its former freedom, for the 
moment before dinner is a grim moment, especially 
when men have been out aU day and are hungry. 
Accordingly, the black figures massed themselves 
well up about the fireplace, and murmured through 
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their beards such scraps of intelligence as suit the 
masculine capacity; while the ladies settled all 
round like flower borders, more patient and more 
smiling. Nobody took any particular notice of Powys 
in his comer, except, indeed, Mr Brownlow, who 
stood very upright by the mantelpiece and did not 
speak, but looked at Sara, sternly as she thought, 
and then at the stranger. It was a difficult position 
for the young mistress of the house. When her 
father's glance became urgent she called a friend to 
her aid — ^a young woman of a serviceable age, not 
young and not old — ^who happened to be good-natured 
as well. 

"He is a friend of papa's," said Sara — "a great 
friend, but he knows nobody." And, strengthened 
by this companionship, she ventured to draw near 
the man who, in that very room, not far from that 
very spot, had told her he loved her. He was look- 
ing at a picture — the same picture of the woman 
holding out bread to the beggar — and he was think- 
ing. Should he ever have that bread ? — ^was it pos- 
sible ? or only a mockery of imagination ? As Sara 
approached him the memory of that other scene 
came over her so strongly, and her heart began to 
beat so loudly, that she could scarcely hear herself 
speaking. " I want to introduce you to my friend 
Miss Ellerslie," she said. " Mr Powys, Mary — you 
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will take her in to dinner." And then she came to 
a dead stop, breathless with confusion. As for poor 
Powys, he made his new acquaintance a bow, and 
veiy nearly turned his back upon her^ not seeing her 
for the dazzle in his eyes. 

This was about all the intercourse that passed 
between them, until, for one minute, and one only, 
after dinner, when he found himself by accident close 
to Sara's chair. He stood behind her lingering, 
scarcely seeing her, for she was almost hidden by the 
high back of the chair, yet feeling her all round him 
in the very air, and melted, poor fellow, into the 
languor of a sweet despair. It was despair, but yet 
it was sweet, for was he not there beside her ? and 
though his love was impossible, as he said to himself, 
still there are impossibilities which are more dear 
than anything that can be compassed by man. As 
he stood, not venturing to say anything — not know- 
ing, indeed, what to say — Sara suddenly turned 
round and discovered him. She looked up, and 
neither did she say anything; but when their eyes 
met, a sudden violent scorching blush flashed over 
her face. Was it anger, indignation, displeasure? 
He could not tell — but one thing was very clear, 
that it was recollection. She had not forgotten his 
wild words any more than he had. They were ting- 
ling in her ears as in his, and she did not look at 
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him with the steady look of indignation putting him 
down. On the contrary, it was her eyes which sank 
before his, though she did not immediately turn 
away her face. That was all — and no rational hur 
man creature could have said it meant anything; 
but yet when it came to be Powys's fate to address 
himself once more to the photographs, he did so with 
the blood coui-sing through all his veins, and his life 
as it were quickened within him. The other people 
with whom she was intimate, who were free to crowd 
around her, to talk to her, to occupy her attention, 
were yet nothing to her in comparison with what he 
was. Between these two there was a consciousness 
that existed between no other two in the party, 
friendly and well-acquainted as they all were. The 
Canadian was in such a state of mind that this one 
point in the evening made everything else compara- 
tively unimportant. His companion at dinner had 
been kind and had talked to him ; but after dinner, 
when the ladies left, the men had snubbed the in- 
truder. Those who were near him had rushed into 
talk about people and places of whom he had no 
knowledge, as ill-bred persons are apt to do — and he 
had not found it pleasant. They had made him feel 
that his position was an anomalous one, and the 
backwoodsman had longed in his heart to show his 
sense of their rudeness and get up and go away. But 
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after he had seen Sara's blush, he forgot all about the 
young fellows and their impertinence. He was at 
the time of life when such a thing can happen. He 
was for the moment quite content with the photo- 
graphs, though he had not an idea what they were 
like. He was not hoping anything, nor planning 
anything, nor believing that anything could come 
of it. He was slightly delirious, and did not know 
what he was about — that was all. 

"Are you fond of this sort of thing?" Mr Brown- 
low said, coming up. Mr Brownlow paid him an 
uneasy sort of attention, which made Powys more 
uncomfortable than the neglect of the others, for it 
implied that his host knew he was being neglected 
and wanted to make it up to him. " But you should 
have seen all these places before you can care for 
them. And you have never been abroad." 

"No, except on the other side of the Atlantic," 
said Powys, with colonial pride; "and you don't 
seem to think anything of that." 

"Ah, yes, Canada," said Mr Brownlow ; and then 
he was so anxious to keep his young visitor in good- 
humour that he began to talk solidly and heavily 
of Canada and its resources and future prospects. 
Mr Brownlow was distrait, and not very well in- 
formed, and Powys had not the heart to laugh at 
Sara's father even when he made mistakes, so that 
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the conversation was not very lively between them. 
This, however, was all the amusement the stranger 
got on his first evening at Brownlows. The proposal 
to go there had thrown him into a kind of ecstasy, 
but this was all the result. When he got into his 
own room at night and thought it all over, an 
impulse of good sense came to his aid." It was 
folly. In the office at Masterton he was in his fit 
place, and nobody could object to him; but this 
was not his fit place. It might be uncivil and bad 
manners on their part to make him feel it, but yet 
the party at Brownlows was right. He had nothing 
to do there. If he could think that Miss Brown- 
low's heart had softened a little towards him, it 
was his duty all the more to deny himself and 
take himself out of her way. What had love to 
do between her and him? It was monstrous — not 
to be thought of. He had been insane when he 
came, but to-morrow he would go back, and make 
a stem end of all those dreams. These were 
Powys's thoughts within himself. But there was 
a conversation going on about him down-stairs of 
a very different kind. 

When the company had all retired. Jack detained 
his father and his sister to speak to them. Jack 
was highly uncomfortable in his mind himself, and 
naturally he was in a very rampant state of virtua 
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He could not endure that other people should have 
their cakes and ale ; and he did not like his father's 
looks nor Sara's, and felt as if the honour of his 
house was menaced somehow. He took Sara's 
candle from her after his father had lighted it, 
and set it down on the table. "The nuisance of 
having all these people," said Jack, "is, that one 
never has a moment to one's self, and I want to 
speak to you. I don't mean to say anything against 
Powys, sir — nobody knows anything about him. 
Has he told you what he said to Sara when he was 
last here ? " 

" Jack ! how dare you ? " said Sara, turning on her 
brother; but Jack took no notice of her beautiful 
blazing eyes. 

" Did he tell you, that you are so well informed ? " 
said Mr Brownlow. If either of his children had 
been cool enough to observe it, they would have 
perceived that he was too quiet, and that his calm 
was unnatural; but they suspected nothing, and 
consequently they did not observe. 

"He told me enough to make me understand," 
said Jack; "and I daresay you've forgotten how 
young men think, and don't suppose it's of any 

consequence. Sara knows If it was a mere 

nothing, I should not take the trouble," added the 
exemplary brother; "but, in the circumstances, it's 
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my duty to interfere. After what he said, when 
you bring him here again it is giving him licence 
to speak ; it is giving him a kind of tacit consent. 
She knows," said Jack, pointing to his sister, who 
confronted him, growing pale and growing scarlet. 
" It's as good as saying you will back him out ; and, 
good heavens, when you consider who he is " 

" Do you know who he is ? " said Mr Brownlow. 
He was very hard put to it for that moment, and 
it actually occurred to him to deliver himself of his 
secret, and throw his burden on their shoulders — 
the two who, in their ignorance, were thus putting 
the last touch of exasperation to his ordeal. He 
realised the blank amazement with which they 

would turn to him, the indignation, the Ah, 

but he could not go any further. What would have 
succeeded to the first shock of the news he dared 
not anticipate — beggary probably, and utter sur- 
render of everything; therefore Mr Brownlow held 
his peace. 

"I know he is in the office at Masterton," said 
Jack — " I know he is your clerk, and I don't suppose 
he is a prince in disguise. If he is honest, and is 

who he professes to be 1 beg your pardon, sir, 

for saying so — ^but he ought not to be brought 
into my sister's society, and he has no business 
to be here." 
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*'Papa!" cried Sara, breathless, "order him to be 
quiet! Is it supposed that I can't see any one 
without being in danger of — of — that any man 
whom papa chooses to bring is to be kept away 
for me? I wonder what you think of me? We 
girls are not such wretched creatures, I can tell 
you ; nor so easily led ; nor so wicked and proud 

— nor Papa! stop this immediately, and let 

Jack mind his own afifairs." 

" I have just one word to say to Jack," said Mr 
Brownlow,— " my darling, be quiet— never mind ;— 
Powys is more important to me than if he were a 
prince in disguise. I know who he is. I have told 
your sister that I think nothing in this house too 
good for him. He is my clerk, and you think he is 
not as good as you are ; but he is very important to 
me. I give you this explanation, not because I think 
you have any right to it, after your own proceedings. 
And as for you, my dear child," he added, putting his 
arm ix)und her. with an involuntary melting of his 
heart, "my pretty Sara! you are only to do what 
your heart suggests, my darling. I once asked a 
sacrifice of you, but I have not the courage now. If 
your heart goes this way, it will be justice. Yes, 
justice. I know you don't understand me; but if 
not, Sara, I will not interfere with you. You are to 
do according to your own heart." 
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"Papa!" said Sara, clinging to him, awed and 
melted and astonished by the emotion in his eyes. 

" Yes," Mr Brownlow repeated, taking her face in 
his hands, and kissing it. If he had been a soft- 
hearted man he would have been weeping, but there 
was something in his look beyond tears. " It wiU 
be just, and the best way — but only if it's after your 
own heart. And I know you don't understand me. 
You'll never understand me, if aU goes well ; but all 
the same, remember what I say." 

And then he took up the candle which Jack had 
taken out of Sara's hand. . " Never understand me — 
never, if all goes well," he muttered to himself. He 
was strained to the last point, and he could not bear 
any more. Before his children had recovered from 
their amaze he had gone away, not so much as look- 
ing at them again. They might talk or speculate as 
they would ; he could bear no more. 

Jack and Sara looked in each other's faces as he 
disappeared. They were both startled, but in a diffe- 
rent way. Was he mad? his son thought; and Jack 
grew pale over the possibility: but as for Sara, her life 
was bound up in it. It was not the blank of dismay 
and wonder that moved her. She did not speculate 
on what her father meant by justice. Something else 
was stirring too strongly in her heart. 

"He must be going mad!" said Jack. "For 
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heaven's sake, Sara, don't give any weight to these 
delusions ; he can't be in his right mind." 

" Do you mean papa ? " said Sara, stamping her 
foot in indignation ; " he is a great deal wiser than 
we will ever be. Jack, I don't know what you mean; 
it must be because you are wicked yourself that you 
think everybody else is going wrong ; but you shall 
not speak so to me." 

"Yes ; I see you are going to make a fool of your- 
self," said Jack, in his superiority. " You are shut- 
ting your eyes and taking your own way. When 
you come to a downfall you will remember what I 
say. You are trying to make a fool of him, but you 
won't succeed — mind I tell you, you won't succeed. 
He knows what he is about too well for that." 

" If it is Mr Powys you are speaking of " said 

Sara ; but she paused, for the name betrayed her 
somehow— betrayed her even to herself, bringing the 
colour to her cheeks and a gleam to her eyes. Then 
she made believe as if she scorned to say more, and 
held her little head high with lofty contempt, and 
lighted her candle. " I am sure we should not agree 
on that subject, and it is better we should not try," 
said Sara, and followed her father loftily up-stairs, 
leaving Jack discomfited, with the feeling of a pro- 
phet to whom nobody would listen. He said to him- 
self he knew how it would be — his father had got 
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some wild idea in his head ; and Sara was as head- 
strong and fanciful as ever girl was, and would rush to 
her own destruction. Jack went out with this sense 
of approaching calamity in his mind, and lighted his 
cigar, and took a turn down the avenue as far as the 
gate, where he could see the light in Mrs Preston's 
window. It seemed to him that the world was losing 
its balance, — that only he saw how badly things were 
turning, and nobody would listen to him. And, 
strangely enough, his father s conduct seemed so mad 
to him altogether that his mind did not fix on the 
maddest word of it — the word which by this time 
had got into Sara's head, and was driving her half 
wild with wonder. Justice ! What did it mean ? 
Jack, taking things in general as at their worst, 
passed over that particular. And thus they all sep- 
arated and went to bed, as was to be supposed, in 
the most natural and seemly way. People slept well 
at Brownlows in general, the air being so good, and 
all the influences so healthful, after these long days 
out of doors ; and nobody was the wiser for it if "the 
family " were any way disturbed among themselves. 

As for Mr Brownlow, he threw himself down on 
his bed in a certain lull of despair. He was dead 
tired. It was pitiful to see him thus worn out, with 
too little hope to make any exertion, driven to his 
last resource, thinking of nothing but of how to for- 
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get it all for a little and get it out of his mind. He 
tried to sleep and to be still, and when he found he 
could not sleep, got up again and took some brandy 
— a large fiery dose — to keep his thoughts away. He 
had thought so much that now he loathed thinking. 
If he could but go on and let fortune bring him what 
it might; if he could but fall asleep — asleep, and not 
wake again till all was over — not wake again at all 
for that matter. There was nothing so delightful in 
the world that he should wish very much to wake 
again. Not that the faintest idea of putting an end 
to himself ever crossed his mind. He was only sick 
of it all, tired to death, disgusted with everything — 
his own actions, and the frivolity and folly of others 
who interfered with his schemes, and the right that 
stood in his way, and the wrong that he was trying 
to do. At that moment he had not heart enough to 
go on with anything. Such moments of disgust come 
even to those who are the most energetic and ready. 
He seemed to have thrown the guidance of affairs 
out of his hands, and be trusting to mere blind chance 
— if anything is ruled by chance. If this boy and 
girl should meet, if they should say to each other 
certain foolish words, if they should be idiots enough, 
the one and the other, as to commit themselves, and 
pledge their lives to an act of the maddest absurdity, 
not unmixed with wickedness — for it would be wicked 
VOL. in. D 
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of Powys, poor as he was, and burdened as he was, to 
ask Sara to marry him, and it would be insanity on 
her part to consent, — if this mad climax should arrive, 
then a kind of salvation in ruin, a kind of justice in 
wrong, would be wrought. And to this chance Mr 
Brownlow, after all his plans and schemes, after all 
his thought and the time he had spent in consider- 
ing everything, had come as the sole solution of his 
difficulties. He had abdicated, as it were, the throne 
of reason, and left himself to chance and the decision 
of two ignorant children. What wind might veer 
their uncertain intentions, or sudden impulse change 
them, he could not tell. He could not influence 
them more, could not guide them anyffurther. What 
could he do but sleep ? Oh that he could have but 
slept, and let the crisis accomplish itself and all be 
over! Then he put out his light and threw himself 
upon his bed, and courted slumber like a lover. It 
was the only one thing in the world Mr Brownlow 
could now do, having transferred, as it were, the 
responsibility and the power of action into other 
hands. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AN IMPOSTOR. 

Next morning Powys was up early, with his wise 
resolution very strong in his mind. He seemed to 
see the folly of it all more clearly in the morning 
light. Such a thing might be possible in Canada ; 
but in this conventional artificial existence there 
were a hundred things more important than love or 
happiness. Even that, too, he felt was an artificial 
way of looking at it ; for, after all, let the laws of ex- 
istence be ever so simple, a man who has already a 
family to support, and very little to do it on, is mad, 
and worse than mad, if he tries to drag a girl down 
into the gulf of poverty with him. And as for Sara 
having enough for both, Powys himself was not 
sufficiently unconventional and simple-minded to 
take up that idea. Accordingly he felt that the 
only thing to do was to go away ; he had been crazy 
to think of anything else, but now his sanity had 
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returned to him. He was one of the earliest of the 
party down stairs, and he did not feel himself so 
much out of place at the breakfast-table ; and when 
the young men went out, Jack, by way of keeping 
the dangerous visitor out of his sister's way, con- 
descended to be civil, and invited him to join the 
shooting party. Powys declined the invitation. 
'* I am going to the office with Mr Brownlow," he 
said, a decision which was much more satisfactory 
to Jack. 

" Oh, I thought you had come for a few days," 
said Jack. " I beg your pardon ; not that the sport 
is much to offer any one — the birds are getting 
scarce ; but I thought you had come for some days.'* 

"No, I am going back to-day," said Powys, not 
without a strangled inaudible sigh ; for the sight of 
the dogs and the guns went to his heart a little, 
notwithstanding his love and despair. And Jack's 
conscience pricked him that he did not put in a 
word of remonstrance. He knew well enough that 
Powys had not meant to go away, and he felt a 
certain compunction and even sympathy. But he 
reflected that, after all, it was far best for himself 
that every pretension should be checked in the bud. 
Powys stood on the steps looking after them as they 
went out ; and it cannot be denied that his feelings 
were dreary. It seemed hard to be obliged to deny 
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himself everjrthing — ^not happiness alone, but even 
a little innocent amusement, such as reminded him 
of the freedom of his youth. He was too manly to 
grumble, but yet he felt it, and could not deny 
himself the pleasure of wondering how "these 
fellows" would like the prairies, and whether they 
would disperse in double-quick time if a bear or a 
pack of wolves came down upon them in place of 
their innocent partridges. No doubt "these fel- 
lows" would have stood the trial extremely well, 
and at another moment Powys would not have 
doubted that ; but in the mean time a little sneer 
was a comfort to him. The dogcart came up as he 
waited, and Mr Brownlow made his appearance in 
his careful morning dress, perfectly calm, composed, 
and steady as usual, — a man whose very looks gave 
consolation to a client in trouble. But yet the lin^s 
of his face were a little haggard, if there had been 
anybody there with eyes to see. "What, Powys!" 
he said, "not gone with the others?" He said 
it with a smile, and yet it raised a commotion in 
his mind. If he had not gone with the others, Mr 
Brownlow naturally concluded it must be for Sara's 
sake, and that the crisis was very near at hand. 

" No, sir," said Powys ; " in fact I thought of 
going in with you to the office, if you will take me. 
It is the fittest place for me." 
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Then it occurred to Mr Brownlow that the young 
man had spoken and had been rejected, and the 
thought thrilled him through and through, but still 
he tried to make light of it. " Nonsense/' he said ; 
" I did not bring you up last night to take you down 
this morning. You want a holiday. Don't set up 
for having an old head on young shoulders, but 
stay and enjoy yourself. I don't want you at the 
office to-day." 

" If an old head means a wise one, I can't much 
boast of that," said Powys ; and then he saw Sara 
standing in the doorway of the dining-room looking 
at him, and his heart melted within him. One more 
day ! he would not say a word, not a word, however 
he might be tempted ; and what harm could it do to 
any one ? "I think I ought to go," he added, faintly; 
but the resolution had melted out of his words. 

"Nonsense 1" said Mr Brownlow, from the dogcart, 
and he waved his hand, and the mare set ofif at her 
usual pace down the avenue, waiting for no one. 
And Powys was left alone standing on the steps. 
The young men had gone who might have been in 
the way, and the ladies had already dispersed fi-om 
the breakfast-table, some to the morning-room on the 
other side of the hall, some up-stairs for their hats 
and cloaks, before straying out on their morning 
perambulations. And Sara, who had her housekeep- 
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ing to do, save the mark ! was the only creature visi- 
ble to whom he turned as her father drove away. 
Courtesy required (so she said to herself) that she 
should go forward into the hall a step or two, and 
say something good-natured to him. "If you are 
not of Jack's party," she said, "you must go and 
help to amuse the people who are staying at home ; 
unless you want to write or do anything, Mr Powys. 
The library is on that side; shall I show you the 
way?" 

And a minute after he found himself following 
her into the room, which was the first room he had 
ever been in at Brownlows. It was foolish of Sara, — 
it was a little like the way in which she had treated 
him before. Her own heart was beating more 
quickly than usual, and yet she was chiefly curious 
to know what he would do, what he would say. 
There was something of the eagerness of an experi- 
ment in her mind ; although she had found it very 
serious after he left her the last time, and anything 
but amusing on the previous night. 

" Thanks," said poor Powys, whose head was turn- 
ing round and round ; " I ought to have gone to the 
offica I am better there than here." 

" That is not very complimentary to us," said Sara, 
with a little nervous laugh. 

And then he turned and looked at her. She was 
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making a fool of him, as Jack would have said. She 
was tortuiing him, playing with him, making her 
half-cruel, half-rash experiment. "You should not 
say so," he said, with vehemence, — "you know better. 
You should not tempt me to behave like an idiot. 
You know I am ready enough to do it. If I were 
not an idiot I should never have come here again." 

" Not when my father brought you ? " said Sara — 
" not when I — but I think you are rude, Mr Powys ; 
I will leave you to write your letters, and when you 
have finished you will find us all up-stairs." 

With that she vanished, leaving the young man in 
such a confusion of mind as words would ill describe. 
He was angry, humiliated, vexed with himself, rapt 
into a kind of ecstasy. He did not know if he was 
most wretched or happy. Everything forbade him 
saying another word to her ; and yet had not her 
father brought him, as she said ? was not she herself 
surrounding him with subtle sweet temptation ? He 
threw himself down in a chair and tried to think. 
When that would not do, he got up and began to 
pace about the room. Then he rushed suddenly to 
the door, not to fly away from the place, or to throw 
himself at Sara's feet, as might have been supposed. 
What he did was to make a wild dash at his travel- 
ling-bag, which had been packed and brought into 
the hall. It was still standing there, a monument of 
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his irresolution. He plunged at it, seized it, carried 
it into the library, and there unpacked it again with 
nervous vehemence. Any one who should have 
come in and seen his collars and handkerchiefs scat- 
tered about on the floor would have thought Powys 
mad. But at length, when he had got to the bottom 
of the receptacle, his object became apparent. From 
thence he produced a bundle of papers, yellow and 
worn, and tied up with a ribbon. When he had 
disinterred them, it was not without a blush, though 
there was nobody to see, that he packed up everything 
again in the capacious travelling-bag. He had gone 
into Mr Brownlow's library because Sara took him 
there, without a thought of anything to do, but sud- 
denly here was his work ready for him. He sat 
down in Mr Brownlow's chair, and opened out the 
papers before him, and read and arranged and laid 
them out in order. When he had settled them 
according to his satisfaction, he made another pause 
to think, and then began to write. It was a letter 
which demanded thought ; or at least it appeared so, 
for he wrote it hotly three times over, and tore it up 
each time; and on the fourth occasion, which was 
the last, wrote slowly, pausing over his sentences 
and biting his nails. Tlie letter which cost all this 
trouble was not very long. Judging by the size of 
it, anybody might have written it in five minutes ; 
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but Powys felt his hand trembling and his brain 
throbbing with the exertion when he had done. 
Then he folded it up carefully and put it into an 
envelope, and addressed it to Mr Brownlow, leaving 
it with the bundle of papers on his employer's writ- 
ing-table. When he had accomplished this he sat 
for some time irresolute, contemplating his packet 
on the table, and pondering what should follow. 
He had put it to the touch to win or lose, but in the 
mean time what was he to do ? 

She had said he would find them up-stairs. She 
had implied that he would be expected there ; and 
to spend the day beside her would have been a kind 
of heaven to him ; but that was a paradise which he 
had himself forfeited. He could not be in her com- 
pany now as any other man might. He had said 
too much, had committed himself too deeply. He 
had betrayed the secret which another man more 
reticent might have kept, undisclosed in words, and 
it was impossible for him to be with her as another 
might. Even she, though she had never said a word 
to him that could be construed into encouragement, 
except those half-dozen words at the library door, 
was different towards him and other men. She was 
conscious too ; she remembered what he had said. 
He and she could not be together without remem- 
bering it, without carrying on, articulately or inarti- 
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culately, that broken interview. Powys did the 
only thing that remained to him to do. He did not 
bonnd forth in the track of the dogcart, and follow it to 
Masterton, though that would not have been difficult 
to him ; but he went out into the park, and roamed all 
about the house in widening circles, hearing some- 
times the crack of the guns in the distance, some- 
times in alleys close at hand the sound of voices, 
sometimes catching, as he thought, the very rustle of 
Sara's dress. He avoided them with much care and 
pains, and yet he would Ijave been glad to meet 
them ; glad to come upon the shooting party, though 
he kept far from the spot where he had heard they 
were to meet some of the ladies and lunch. It was 
not for him to seek a place among them. Thus he 
wandered about, not feeling forlorn or disconsolate, 
as a man might be supposed to do under such cir- 
cumstances, but, on the contrary, excited and hope- 
ful. He had set forth what he felt was his best 
claim to consideration before her father. If Mr 
Brownlow had not treated him with such inconceiv- 
able favour and indulgence, he never would have 
ventured upon this. But he had been favoured, — he 
had been encouraged. Grace had been shown to him 
enough to turn any young man's head, and he knew 
no reason for it And at last he had ventured to 
lay before Mr Brownlow those distant problematical 
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claims to gentility which were all the inheritance he 
had, and to tell him what was in his mind. He was 
not a victim kept out of Paradise. He was a pilgrim 
of hope, keeping the gates in sight, and feeling, per- 
mitting himself to feel, as if they might open any 
moment and he might be called in. 

While this was going on, it happened to him, as it 
happens so often, to come direct in the way of the 
very meeting which he had so carefully avoided. 
Turning round the corner of a great old yew, hang- 
ing rich with scarlet berries, he came all of a sudden, 
and without any warning, upon Sara herself, walk- 
ing quickly from the village with a little basket in 
her hand. If it was difficult to talk to her with a 
body-guard of ladies in the shelter of her father's 
house, it may be supposed what it was to meet her 
in the silence, without another soul in sight, her 
face flaming with sudden recognition and confusion. 
Powys stood still, and for a moment speculated 
whether he should not fly ; but it was only that * 
moment of consideration that fled, and he found 
himself turning by her side, and taking her basket 
from her hand. She was no more mistress of the 
situation than he was : she was taken by surprise. 
The calm with which she had led the way into the 
library that morning, secure in her office of mistress 
of the house, had vanished away. She began hur- 
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riedly, eagerly, to tell him where she had been, and 
how it happened that she was returning alone. " The 
rest went ofif to the Rectory," she said. " Have you 
seen it ? I think it is such a pretty house. They 
went to see Fanny Hardcastle. You have met her — 
I know you have, or I would not have mentioned 
her," said Sara, with a breathless desire to hear her 
own voice, which was unlike her. The sound of it 
gave her a little courage, and perhaps if she spoke a 
little loud and fast, it might attract some stray 
member of the party who might be wandering near. 
But no one came ; and there were the two together, 
alone, in the position of all others most difficult in 
the circumstances — ^the green, silent park around 
them, not an eye to- see nor an ear to hear ; the red 
October sunshine slanting across their young figures, 
catching the ripple in Sara's hair as it had done that 
day, never to be forgotten, on which he first saw her. 
This was how fate or fortune, or some good angel or 
some wicked fairy, defeated Powys's prudent inten- 
tion of keeping out of harm's way. 

*' But I wonder you did not go with Jack," Sara 
resumed. " I should, if I had been you. Not that 
I should care to kill the poor birds — but it seems to 
come natural at this time of the year. Did you have 
much sport in Canada ? or do you think it stupid 
when people talk to you of Canada? Everybody 
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does, I know, as soon as they hear you have been 
there." 

" You never could say anything that was stupid," 
said Powys, and then he paused, for -he did not mean 
to get upon dangerous ground — ^honestly, he did not 
mean it, if circumstances had not been too strong for 
him. " Canada is a kind of common gi-oimd," he 
said. " It is a good thing to begin conversation on. 
It is not easy to exhaust it; but people are sadly 
ignorant," he added, with lively colonial feeling. He 
was scornful, in short, of the ignorance he met with. 
Even Mr Brownlow talked, he could not but recol- 
lect, like a charity-school boy on this subject, and he 
took refuge in his nationality as a kind of safeguard. 

" Yes, I know I am very ignorant," said Sara, with 
humility. " Tell me about Canada. I should like 
to learn." 

These words shook Powys sadly. It did not occur 
to him that she was as glad as he was to plunge into 
a foreign subject. There sounded something soft 
and confiding in the tone, and his heart gave a leap, 
as it were, towards her. "And I should like to 
teach you," he said, a little too warmly, and then 
stopped short, and then began hastily again. " Miss 
Brownlow, I think I will carry your basket home 
and leave you by yourself. I cannot be near with- 
out remembering things, and saying things. Don't 
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despise me — I could not bear to think you despised 
me." He said this with growing agitation, but he did 
not quicken his steps or make any attempt to leave 
her ; he only looked at her piteously, clasping the 
slender handle of her little basket in both his hands. 

" Why should I despise you, Mr Po^\'ys ? I don't 
like Americans," said Sara, demurely ; *' but you are 
not American — ^you are English, like all the rest of 
us. Tell me about Niagara and the Indians, and the 
backwoods and the skating and the snow. You see 
I am not quite so ignorant. And then your little 
sisters and your mother, do they like being at home? 
Tell me their names and how old they are," said 
Sara, herself becoming a little tremulous. " I am 
fond of little girls." 

And then there ensued a breathless tremendous 
pause. He would have fled if he could, but there 
was no possibility of flight ; and in a moment there 
flashed before him all the evidences of Mr Brown- 
low's favour. Would he refuse him this supreme 
gift and blessing ? Why had he brought him here 
if he would refuse him ? Thus Powys broke down 
again, and finally. He poured out his heart, giying 
up all attempt at self-control when the tide had set 
in. He told her how he had been keeping out of the 
way of temptation. He described to her how he had 
been trying to command himself. He told her the 
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ground she trod on was fairy land; the air she 
breathed musical and celestial ; the place she lived 
in, paradise ; that he hoped nothing, asked for no- 
thing, but only to be allowed to tell her that she was 
— not an angel — for he was too much in earnest to 
think of hackneyed expressions — ^but the only crea- 
ture in the world for whom he had either eyes or 
thoughts. All this poured upon Sara as she walked 
along softly with downcast eyes along the grassy 
path. It poured upon her, a perfect flood of adula- 
tion, sweet flattery, folly, and delirium — insane, and 
yet quite true. And she listened and had not a 
word to say. Indeed he did not ask for a word ; he 
made her no petition; he emptied out his heart 
before her like a libation poured to the gods; and 
then suddenly became silent, tremulous, and hoarse, 
as his passion worked itself out. 

It was all so sudden, and the passion was so real, 
that they were both rapt by it, and went on in the 
silence after he had ceased, without knowing, until 
the impetus and rush of the outburst had in a measure 
worn out. Then Sara woke up. She had been quite 
quiet, pale, half frightened, wholly entranced. When 
she woke up she grew scarlet with sudden blushes ; 
and they both raised their eyes at the same moment 
and found that, unawares, they had come in sight of 
the house. Powys fell back at the sight with a pang 
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of dismay and consternation ; but it gave Sara cour- 
aga They were no longer entirely alone^ and she 
r^ained her self-command. 

"Mr Powys," she said, tremulously, "I don't 
know what to say to you. I am not so good as that, 
I — I don't know what to say. You have not asked 
me anything. I — I have no answer to give," 

"It is because I want to ask everything," said 
poor Powys ; *' but I know — I know you can have 
nothing to say." 

" Not now," said Sara, under her breath ; and then 
she held out her hand suddenly, perhaps only for her 
basket There was nobody at the windows, heaven 
be praised, as she afterwards said to herself, but not 
imtil ^he had rushed up to her own room, and pulled 
off that glove, and looked at it with scarlet cheeks, 
and put it stealthily away. No, thank heaven 1 even 
Angelique was at the other side, at a window which 
looked out upon the innocent shrubberies. Only the 
placid, silent house, blank and vacant, had been the 
witness. Was it a seal of anything, a pledge of any- 
thing, or only a vague touch, for which she was not 
responsible, that had fallen upon Sara's glove ? 

Mr Brownlow had gone away, his heart positively 
aching with expectation and anxiety. He did not 
know what might happen while he was gone. It 
might be more than life or death to him, as much 
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more as honour or dishonour go beyond mere life 
and death ; and yet he could not stay and watch. 
He had to nerve himself to that last heroism of 
letting everything take its chance, and going on 
with his work whatever happened. He went to the 
office with his mind racked by this anxiety, and got 
through his work all the same, nobody being the wiser. 
As he returned, a little incident for the moment 
diverted him from his own thoughts. This was the 
sight of the carrier's cart standing at Mr Swayne's 
door, and Mrs Swayne's lodger in the act of mount- 
ing into it with the assistance of a chair. Mr Brown- 
low, as he passed in the dogcart, could not but notice 
this. He could not but observe how pale and ill she 
looked. He was interested in them partly with that 
displeased and repellant interest excited by Jack's 
''entanglement," partly because of Pamela's face, 
which reminded him of something, and partly— he 
could not tell why. Mrs Preston stumbled a little 
as she mounted up, and Mr Brownlow, who was 
waiting for old Betty to open the gate, sprang down 
from the dogcart, being still almost as active as ever, 
and went across the road to assist. He took off his 
hat to her with the courtesy which all his family 
possessed, and asked if she was going away. " You 
do not look well enough to be setting out on a 
journey," he said, a little moved by the sight of the 
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pale old woman moimtiiig into that nneasy convey- 
ance. ^ I hope yon aie not going alone." This he 
said, although he conld see she was going alone, and 
that poor little Pamela's eyes were big with complaint 
and reproach and trouble. Somehow he felt as if he 
should like to take the little creature home with him, 
and pet and cherish her, though, of course, as the 
cause of Jack's entanglement^ nothing should have 
made him notice her at alL 

But Mrs Preston looked at him fiercely with her 
kindled eyes, and rejected his aid "Thank you," 
she said, abruptly; "I don't want any help — thank 
you. I am quite able to travel, and I prefer to be 
alona" 

" In that case, there is nothing further to say," said 
Mr Brownlow, politely ; and then his heart melted 
because of little Pamela, and he added, almost in 
spite of himself, " I hope you are not going away." 

" Only to come back," said Mrs Preston, signifi- 
cantly — ** only to come back ; and, Mr Brownlow, I 
am glad to have a chance of telling you that then 
we shall meet again." 

" It will give me much pleasure, I am sure," he 
said, taking oflf his hat ; but he stared, as Pamela 
perceived Meet again ! what had he to do with the 
woman ? He was surprised, and yet he could have 
laughed. As if he should care for meeting her ! 
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And then he went away, followed by her fierce look, 
and walked up the avenue, dismissing the dogcart. 
The act might make him a little late for dinner, but 
on the whole he was glad to be late. At least there 
could be no confidences made to him before he had 
been refi^eshed with food and wine, and he wanted all 
the strength that could be procured in that or in any 
other way. Thus it was that he had not time to go 
into the library before dinner, but went up-stairs at 
once and dressed, and then into the drawing-room, 
looking at Sara and at his young guest with an eye 
whose keenness baffled itself. There was something 
new in their faces, but he could not tell what it was ; 
he saw a certain gleam of something that had passed, 
but it was not distinct enough to explain itself, not 
having been, as will be perceived, distinct at aU, at 
least on the more important side. He kept looking 
at them, but their faces conveyed no real informa- 
tion, and he could not take his child aside and ask 
her what it was, as her mother might have done. It 
was only after dinner that he went into the library. 
The suspense had to be borne whether he liked it or 
not, and he was not a man to make any grievance 
about it. The smile which he had been wearing in 
deference to the usages of society faded from his face 
when he entered that sheltering place. His counte- 
nance fell into haggard lines. A superficial spectator 
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would have supposed that now he was alone his dis- 
tresses had come back to him ; but on the contrary 
Ms worn and weaiy look was not an evidence of 
increased pain — ^it was a sign of ease and rest. 
There he did not need to conceal the anxiety which 
was racking him. In this state of mind, letting him- 
self go, as it were, taking oflf the restraints which had 
been binding him, he went into the library, and 
found Powys's letter, and the bundle of papers that 
were put up with it, placed carefuUy on his table 
before his chair. 

The sight gave him a shock which, being aU alone 
and at his ease, he did not attempt to conceal. The 
light seemed to go out of his eyes, his lip drooped a 
Kttle, a horrible gleam of suffering went over his 
face: now no doubt the moment had come. He 
even hesitated and went away to the other ex- 
tremity of the room, and turned his back upon the 
evidence which was to seal his fate. Then it oc- 
curred to him how simple-mmded the young fellow 
was — ^to thrust his evidences thus, as it were, into 
the hands of the man whose interest it was to 
destroy them ! — and a certain softening came over 
him, a thrill of kindness, almost of positive affection 
for the youth who was going to ruin him. Poor 
fellow ! — ^he would be sorry — ^and then Sara would 
still have it^ and he would be good to her. Mr 
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Brownlow's mind was in this incoherent state when 
he came back to the table, and, steeling himself for 
the effort, sat down before the fated papers. He 
undid the ribbon with trembling hands. Powys's 
letter was written on his own paper, with " Brown- 
lows *' on it in fantastic Gothic letters, according to 
Sara's will and pleasure ; and a thrill of anger shot 
over him as he perceived this. Strange that as he 
approached the very climax of his fate, he should 
be able to be moved by such troubles ! Then Mr 
Brownlow opened the letter. It was very short, as 
has been said, and this was the communication 
which had cost the young man so much toil: — 

"Dear Sib, — It seems strange to write to you 
thus calmly, at your own table, on your own paper 
[''Ah! then he felt that!" Mr Brownlow said to 
himself], and to say what I am going to say. You 
have brought me here notwithstanding what I told 
you, but the time is past when I could come and go 
like any common acquaintance. I wanted to leave 
to-day to save my honesty while I could, but you 
would not let me. I cannot be under the same roof 
with Miss Brownlow, and see her daily, and behave 
like a stock or stone. I have no right to address 
her, but she knoios, and I cannot help mysell I 
want to lay before you the only claim I have to be 
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looked upon as anything more than your clerk. It 
was my hope to work into a higher position by my 
own exertions, and then to find it out. But in case 
it should count for anything with you, I put it 
before you now. It could not make me her equal ; 
but if by any wonderful chance tJiat should seem 
possible in your eyes, which to mine seems but the 
wildest yet dearest dream, I want you to know that 
perhaps if it could be traced out we are a little less 
lowly than we seem. 

"I enclose my father's papers, which we have 
always kept with great care. He took care of them 
himself, and told me before he died that I ought to 
find my fortune in them. I never had much hope 
of that, but I send them to you, for they are all I 
have. I do not ask you to accept of me, to give me 
your daughter. I know it looks like insanity. I 
feel it is insane. But you have been either very 
very kind or very cruel to me. You have brought 
me here — ^you have made it life or death to me. She 
has everything that heart of man can desire. I have — 
what poor hope there may be in these papers. For 
God's sake look at them, and look at me, and tell me 
if I am mad to hope. Tell me to go or stay, and I 
will obey you — ^but let it be clear and definitive, for 
pity's sake. 

^'C. I. Powys." 
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Mr Brownlow was touched by the letter. He was 
touched by its earnestness^ and he was also touched 
by its simplicity. He was in so strange a mood 
that it brought even the moisture to his eye. " To 
have everything I possess in the world in his power, 
and yet to write like this,'' he said to himself, 
and drew a long sigh, which was as much relief 
as apprehension. ''She will still have it all, and 
he deserves to have her," Mr Brownlow thought to 
himself; and opened up the yellow papers with a 
strange mixture of satisfaction and pain. 

He was a long time over them. They were let- 
ters chiefly, and they took a great many things for 
granted of which Mr Brownlow was completely 
ignorant, and referred to many events altogether 
unknown to him. He was first puzzled, then almost 
disappointed, then angry. It seemed like trifling 
with him. These could not be the papers Powys 
meant to enclose. There were letters from some 
distressed mother to a son who had made a foolish 
marriage, and there were letters from the son, plead- 
ing that love might still be left to him, if not any- 
thing else, and that no evil impression might be 
formed of his Mary. Who was his Mary? Who 
was the writer ? What had he to do with Brown- 
lows and Sara and Phoebe Thomson's fortune ? For 
a long time Mr Brownlow toiled on^ hoping to come 
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to 80metliiiig;Whicli bore upon his own case. The 
forgone conclusion was so strong in his mind^ that 
he grew angry as he proceeded, and found his 
search in vain, Powys was trifling with him, 
putting him oflf — ^thrusting this utterly unimportant 
correspondence into his hands, instead of confiding, 
as he had thoi^ht, his true proofs to him. This 
distrust, as Mr Brownlow imagined it, irritated him 
in the most curious way. Ask his advice, and not 
intrust him with the true documents that proved 
the case ! Play with his good sense, and doubt his 
integrity ! It wounded him with a certain keen 
professional sting. He had worked himself up to 
the point of defrauding the just heir ; but to suspect 
that the papers would not be safe in his hands was 
a suggestion that cut him to the heart. He was 
very angry, and he had so far forgotten the progress 
of time that, when he rang sharply to summon some 
one, the bell rang through all the hushed echoes of 
the house, and a servant — half asleep, and consider- 
ably frightened— came gaping, after a long interval, 
to the library door. 

" Where is Mr Powys V said Mr Brownlow. " If 
he is in the drawing-room give him my compliments, 
and ask him to be so good as to step down here for 
a few minutes to me." 

*' Mr Powys, sir V said the man — " the gentleman 
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as came yesterday, sir? The drawing-room is all 
shut up, sir, long ago. The ladies is gone to bed, 
but some of the gentlemen is in the smoking-room, 
and I can see if he's there." 

" Gone to bed !" said Mr Brownlow ; " why were 
they in such a hurry?" and then he looked at his 
watch and found, to his great surprise, that it was 
long past midnight. A vague wonder struck him 
once again whether his mind could be getting im- 
paired. The suggestion was like a passing stab in 
the dark dealt him by an unseen enemy. He kept 
staring at the astonished servant, and then he con- 
tinued sharply, « Go and see if he is in the smoking- 
room, or if not, in his own room. Ask him to come 
to me." 

Powys had gone up-stairs late, and was sitting 
thinking, unable to rest. He had been near her the 
whole evening, and though they had not exchanged 
many words, there had been a certain sense between 
them that they were not as the others were. Once 
or twice their eyes had met, and fallen beneath each 
other's glance. It was nothing, and yet it was 
sweeter than anything certain and definite. And 
now he sat and thought. The night had crept on, 
and had become chilly and ghostly, and his mind 
was in a state of strange excitement. "What was to 
come of it all ? What could come of it ? "When 
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the servant came to his door at that late hour^ the 
young man started with a thriU of apprehension, 
and foUowed him down-stairs almost trembling, 
feeling his heart sink within him ; for so late and 
so peremptory a simimons seemed an omen of evil. 
Mr Brownlow had collected himseK before Powys 
came into the room, and received him with an 
apology. "I am sorry to disturb you so late. I 
was not aware it was so late ; but I want to under- 
stand this " he said; and then he waited till 

the servant had left the room, and pointed to a 
chair on the other side of the table. " Sit down," 
he said, "and tell me what this means." 

"What it means?" said Powys, taken by sur- 
prise. 

"Yes, sir, what it means," said Mr Brownlow, 
hoarsely. "I may guess what your case is; but 
you must know that these are not the papers to 
support it. Who is the writer of these letters ? who 
is the Mary he talks of? and what has it all 'to do 
with you ? " 

" It has everything to do with me," said Powys. 
" The letters were written by my father — the Mary 
he speaks of is my mother " 

"Your mother?" said Mr Brownlow, with a 
sharp exclamation, which sounded like an oath to 
the young man's astonished ears; and then he 
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thrust the papers away with trembling hands, and 
folded his arms on the table, and looked intently 
into Powys*s face. "What was your mother's 
name ? " 

"My mother's name was Mary Christian," said 

Powys, wondering ; " but the point is Good 

heavens I what is the matter ? what do you 
mean ? " 

His surprise was reasonable enough. Mr Brown- 
low had sprung to his feet ; he had dashed his two 
clenched hands through the air, and said, " Impos- 
tor!" through his teeth. That was the word — 
there could be no mistake about it — " Impostor ! " 
upon which Powys too jumped up, and faced him 
with an expression wavering between resentment and 
surprise, repeating more loudly in his consternation, 
" What do you mean ? " 

But the young man could only stand and look on 
with increasing wonder when he saw Mr Brownlow 
sink into his chair, and bury his face in his hands, 
and tremble like a palsied old man. Something like 
a sob even came from his breast. The relief was 
so amazing, so unlooked-for, that at the first touch 
it was pain. But Powys, standing by, knew nothing 
of all this. He stood, not knowing whether to be 
offended, hesitating, looking for some explanation; 
and no doubt the time seemed longer to him than 
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it really was. When Mr Brownlow raised his heietd 
his face was perfectly colourless, like the face of a 
man who had passed through some dreadful ex- 
periment. He waved his hand to his young com- 
panion, and it was a minute before he could speak. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. " It is all a mis- 
take — ^an entire mistake, on my part. I did not 
know what I was saying. It was a sudden pain. 

But never mind, I'm better . What did you 

mean me to learn from these papers?" he added, 
after a pause, with a forced smile. 

Then Powys knew his fate. It was a change 
which could not be described. In an instant, tone, 
look, manner, everything was altered. It was his 
master who said these last words to him ; his em- 
ployer, very kind and just, but unapproachable as a 
king. One moment before, and Mr Brownlow had 
been in his power, he did not know how or why; 
and in an instant, still without his knowing where- 
fore, his power had totally departed. Powys saw 
this in all the darkness of utter ignorance. His 
consternation was profound and his confusion. In 
a moment his own presumption, his own hopeless- 
ness, the misery of loss and disappointment, over- 
whelmed him, and yet not a word bearing upon the 
real matter at issue had been said. 

" They are my father's papers," said poor Powys. 
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"I thought — that is, I supposed — I hoped there 

might be some indication in them T am sorry if 

T have troubled you unnecessarily. He belonged to 
a good family, and I imagined I might perhaps have 

reclaimed but it doesn't matter. If that is what 

you think " 

" Oh yes, I see," said Mr Brownlow ; " you can 

leave them, and perhaps another time But as 

it is, if you feel inclined, my groom can drive you 
down to-morrow morning. I am not sure that I 
shall be going myself; and I will not detain you 
any longer to-night." 

"Very well, sir," said Powys. He stood for a 
moment looking for something more — for some pos- 
sible softening ; but no word of kindness came except 
an abrupt good-night. Good-night — ^yes, good-night 
to everything — hope, love, happiness, fortune. Fare- 
well to them all; and Sara, she who had almost 
seemed to belong to him. It seemed to Powys as if 
he was walking on his own heart as he left the room, 
trampling on it, stamping it down, crying Fool, fool 1 
Poor fellow, no doubt he had been a fool ; but it was 
a hard awakening, and the fault, after all, was not 
his own. 

Mr Brownlow, however, was too much occupied 
with his own deliverance to think of Powys. He 
said that new name over to himself again and again, 
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to realise what had happened. Mary Christian — 
Mary Christian — surely he had heard it before ; but 
so long as it was not Phoebe Thomson what did it 
matter who was his mother ? Not Phoebe Thomson. 
She was dead perhaps — dead, and in a day or two 
more it would not matter. Two days, that was all 
— ^for it was now October. She might turn up a 
week hence if she would ; but now he was free — 
quite free; without any wrong- doing or harm to 
anybody; Brownlows and everything else his own. 
Could it be true? Mary Christian, that was the 
name. And she came from the Isle of Man. But 
there was plenty of time to inquire into all that. 
The thing in the mean time was that he was released. 
When he got up and roused himself he found he 
could scarcely stand. He had been steady enough 
during all the time of his trial ; but the sudden 
relief took aU his forces from him. He shook from 
head to foot, and had to hold by the tables and chairs 
as he went out. And he left the lamp burning in 
forlorn dreariness on the library table. The exertion 
of walking up-stairs was almost too much for him. 
He had no attention to give to the common things 
surrounding him. All his powers, aU his senses 
were absorbed in the one sensation of being free. 
Only once as he went up-stairs did his ordinary 
faculties return to him, as it were, for a moment. 
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It was when he was passing the great window in the 
staircase, and glancing out saw the white moonlight 
glimmering over all the park, and felt the cold of 
the night. Then it occurred to him to wonder if the 
pale old woman whom he had seen getting into the 
carrier's cart could be travelling through this cold 
night. Poor old soul! He could not but think for 
the moment how chilly and frozen it would be. And 
then he bethought himself that he was safe, might 
go where he liked, do what he liked, had nobody 
menacing him, no enemy looking on to watch an 
opportunity — and no harm done ! Thus Mr Brownlow 
paused in the weakness of deliverance, and his heart 
melted within him. He made not vows to the saints, 
of new churches or big tapers, but secret, tender resolu- 
tions in his heart. For this awful danger escaped, how 
should he show his gratitude to God ? He was him- 
self delivered, and goodness seemed to come back to 
him, his natural impulse. He had been saved from 
doing wrong, and without doing wrong all he wanted 
had been secured to him. What reason had not he 
to be good to everybody ; to praise God by serving 
his neighbour ? This was the offering of thanksgiv- 
ing he proposed to render. He did not at the mo- 
ment think of young Powys sitting at his window 
looking out on the same moonlight, very dumb and 
motionless and heartstricken, thinking life hence- 
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forward a dreary desert No harm was done, and 
Mr Brownlow was glad. But it did not occur to 
him to offer any healing in Powys's case. If there 
was to be a victim at all, it was best that he should 
be the victim. Had he not brought it on himself? 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

AN UNLOOKED-FOR VISITOR. 

PoWYS was proud, and his pride was up in arms. 
He slept little that night, and while he sat and 
brooded over it all, the hopelessness and folly of his 
hope struck him with tenfold distinctness. Early- 
next morning, before any one was up, he came down 
the great silent staircase, and left the house in the 
morning sunshine. The distance to Masterton was 
nothing to him. It was the second time he had left 
the house with despair in his heart. It would be the 
last time, he said to himseK as he paused to look up 
at the closed windows ; he would never suffer him- 

# 

self to be deluded — ^never be led away by deceptive 
hopes again ; and he went away, not without bitter- 
ness, yet with a certain stem sense of the inevitable 
which calmed down his passion. Whenever he had 
been in his right senses, he had felt that this must 
be the end ; and the thing for him now was to bear 
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it with such courage and steadiness as he could mus- 
ter to fetce the emergency. It was all over at least. 
There were no intermediary tortures to go through, 
and there was always some comfort in that 

His absence was not taken any notice of at the 
breakfast-table, though Sara gave many a wondering 
glance at the door, and had a puzzled, half-irritated 
look upon her face, which some of her friends per- 
ceived, though her father did not observe it. He, for 
his part, came down radiant. He looked weary, and 
explained that he had not slept very well ; but he 
had never been in more genial spirits, never more 
affectionate or full of schemes for everybody's plea- 
sura He called Jack apart, to tell him that, after 
looking over matters, he found he could let him have 
the hunter he wanted, a horse upon which his heart 
was set. When they were all talking at table in the 
usual morning flutter of letters and mutual bits of 
news, Mr Brownlow intimated that he had thoughts 
of taking Sara to Italy, where she had so long desired 
to go ; " making up a party and enjoying ourselves," 
he said. Sara looked up with a gleam of delight, 
but her eyes were immediately after diverted to the 
door, where somebody was coming in — somebody, 
but not the person she was looking for. As for Jack, 
he received the intimation of his father's liberality in 
perplexed silence ; for if he was to marry, and sink 
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into the position of a clerk in Masterton, hunters 
would be little in his way. But their father was too 
much absorbed in his own satisfaction to remark 
particularly how they both took his proposed kind- 
ness. He was overflowing to everybody. Though 
he was always kind, that morning he was kinder 
than ever ; and the whole party brightened up under 
his influence, notwithstanding Jack's perplexity, and 
Sara's wondering impatient glances at the door. No- 
body asked what had become of the stranger. Mr 
Brownlow's guests were free to come to breakfast 
when they liked, and no notice was taken of the 
defaulters. The meal, however, was so merry and 
friendly, that everybody sat longer over it than usual. 
Several of the visitors were going away, and the 
sportsmen bad laid aside their guns for the day to 
join the ladies in an excursion. There was plenty 
of time for everything; pleasant bustle, pleasant 
idleness, no "wretched business," as Sara said, to 
quicken their steps ; and she was, perhaps, the only 
one in the party who was ill at ease. She could not 
make out how it was that Powys did not come. 
She sat and joined with forced gaiety in the general 
conversation, and she had not courage to ask frankly 
what had become of him. When they all began at 
last to disperse from the table, she made one feeble 
eflfort to satisfy herself. " Mr Powys has never come 
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down to breakfast," she said to Jack, avoiding his 
eye ; " had not you better see if there is any reason ? " 

" If he is ill, perhaps, poor dear ? " said Jack, with 
scorn. "Don't be afraid — ^probably he went out 
early ; he is not the sort of fellow to fall ill." 

" Probably some of you have insulted him ! " said 
Sara, hotly, under her breath ; but either Jack did 
not or would not hear. And she could not trust 
herself to look up in the face of the assembled com- 
pany and ask. So she had to get up with all the 
rest, and go reluctantly away from the table, with a 
certain sense of impending misfortune upon her. A 
few minutes after, when she was sent for to go to her 
father in the library, Sara's courage failed her alto- 
gether. She felt he must have something important 
to say to her, something that could not be postponed. 
And her heart beat loudly as she went to him. 
When she entered the room Mr Brownlow came 
forward to meet her. It struck her for the first 
time as he advanced that his face had changed; 
something that had been weighing upon him had 
passed away. The lines of his mouth had relaxed 
and softened; he was like what he used to be. It 
was almost the first time she fully realised that for 
some time past he had not been like himself. He 
came forward, and before she had fully mastered her 
first impression, took her into his arms. 
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" My dear child," he said, " I have sent for you to 
tell you that a great burden that has been upon my 
mind for some time has just been taken ofiF. You 
have been very good to me, Sara, very patient and 
obedient and sweet; and though I never told you 
about it in so many words, I want you to be the first 
to know that it has passed away." 

"Thank you, papa," said Sara, looking wistfully 
in his face. "I am sure I am very glad, though 
I don't know what you mean. Is it anything 

about ? Am I to know what it was?" And 

she stopped, standing so close with his arm round 
her, and gave him an appealing look — a look that 
asked far more than her words — that seemed even to 
see into him, and divine ; but that could not be. 

" It is not worth while now," he said, smoothing 
her hair with his hand. " It is all over ; and, my 
darling, I want you to know also that I set you 
free." 

*' Set me free ? " said Sara, in a whisper ; and in 
spite of herself she turned very pale. 

" Yes, Sara, quite free. I ask no sacrifice of you 
now," said Mr Brownlow, pressing her close with his 
arm. "Forgive me that I ever thought of it. Even 
at the worst, you know I told you to consult your 
own heart; and now you are free, quite free. All 
that is at an end." 
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" All what ? " asked Sara, under her breath ; and 
she turned her head away from him, resisting the 
effort he made to look at her. " What is it you set 
me free from?" she continued, in a petulant tone. 
" If you don't tell me in words, how am I to 
know?" 

Mr Brownlow was startled and checked in his 
effusiveness, but he could not be angry with her at 
such a moment "Hush," he said, still smoothing 
her pretty hair, '*we have never had many words 
about it. It is all at an end. I thought it would be 
a relief to you to hear." 

" To hear what ? " cried the girl, sharply, with her 
head averted; and then, to her father's utter con- 
sternation, she withdrew as far as she could from his 
arm, and suddenly burst into tears. 

Mr Brownlow was totally taken by surprise. He 
had not been able to read what was going on in his 
daughter's heart. He could not believe now that 
she understood him. He put his hand upon her 
arm and drew her back. "You mistake me, my 
darling," he said ; " I mean that you are quite free, 
Sara — quite free. It was wrong of me to ask any 
promise from you, and it was foolish of you to give 
it. But Providence, thank God, has settled that. It 
is all over. There is no more necessity. Can't you 
forgive me ? You have not suffered so much from 
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it as I have done. Before I could have come to the 
point of sacrificing you " 

"Sacrificing me!'* cried Sara, suddenly, flashing 
back upon him in a storm of passion and indigna- 
tion, her cheeks scorching yet wet with tears, her 
big eyes swimming. *'Is that all you think of? 
You had a right to sacrifice me if you liked — no- 
body would have said a word. They did it in the 
Bible. You might have cut me into little pieces 
if you liked. But oh, what right had you, how 
dared you to make a sacrifice of him ? " 

" Him ! " cried Mr Brownlow, and he took a step 
back in consternation and gazed at his child, who 
was transfigured, and a different creature. Her 
cheeks blazed under her tears, but she did not 
shrink. Weeping, blushing, wounded, ashamed, she 
still confronted him in the strength of some new 
feeling of which he had never dreamed. 

" You never say a word about him ! " cried Sara. 
" You speak of me, and you had a right to do what- 
ever you liked with me ; but it is him whom you 
have sacrificed. He never would have thought of it 
but for you. He never would have come back after 
that time but for you. And then you expect me to 
think only of myself, and to be glad when you say I 
am free ! How can I be free ? I led him on, and 
made him speak when he knew better. Oh, papa, 
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you are cruel, cruel I He was doing you no harm, 
and you have made him wretched; and now you 
think it doesn't matter ; but that is not the way 
with me!" 

" Sara, are you mad ? " cried Mr Brownlow in his 
dismay; but Sara made him no answer. She sat 
down on the nearest chair, and, turning round away 
from him, leaned her arms on the back of it, and put 
down her head on her arms. He could see that she 
was crying, but that was all ; and nothing he could 
say, neither consolations, nor excuses, nor reproofs, 
would induce her to raise her head. It was the first 
quarrel she had ever had with the father who had 
been father and mother both to her ; and the acute- 
ness of her first disappointment, the first cross in 
her pleasant life, the unexpected humiliating end of 
her first dreams, roused a wild rebellion in her heart. 
She was wroth, and her heart was sore, and outraged. 
When he was called away by Willis about some 
business, he left her there, still twisted round upon 
her chair, with her face upon her folded arms, 
spending her very soul in tears. But the moment 
he was gone she sprang up and fled to the shelter of 
her own room. " They shall find that it is not the 
way with me ! " she said to herself, and gave herself 
up wilfally to thoughts of the banished lover who 
had been treated so cruelly. On that day, at least, 
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Sara avenged poor Powys's wrongs upon the com- 
pany in general She had a headache, and could 
not join in their excursion. And her eyes were still 
red with crying when next she was seen down-stairs. 
Mr Brownlow tried to persuade himself it was too 
violent to last, and thought it prudent to take no 
more notice, but was very obsequious and concilia- 
tory all the evening to his naughty child. Even 
when it was thus brought before him, he did not 
make much account of the sacrifice of Powys. And 
he thought Sara would come round and see things 
by-and-by in their true light But all the same the 
shock had a great effect upon him, and damped him 
strangely in the first effusion of his joy. 

But he was kind, kinder to everybody in his 
gratitude to Providence. Except that he had no 
pity for Powys, who seemed to him to have been all 
this time a kind of impostor, his good-fortune soft- 
ened his heart to every other creature. When he 
met Pamela on the road, though Pamela was the one 
other individual in the world with whom Jack's 
father was not in perfect charity, he yet stopped 
kindly to speak to her. " I hope your mother has 
not gone upon a long journey. I hope she is coming 
back," he said, in a fatherly way. " She should not 
have left you by yourself alone." 

"It was on business," said Pamela, not daring 
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to lift her eyes. "She said she would be soon 
back." 

" Then you must take great care of yourself while 
she is away," Mr Brownlow said, and took off his 
hat as he left her, with the courtesy which was 
natural to him. He was so kind to everybody ; that 
day in particular he looked after the pretty creature 
with a pang of compunction. He did not care much 
for Powys, but he was sorry for Pamela. "Poor 
little thing ! " he said to himself — for while he said 
it he thought of launching Jack, as it was Jack's 
ambition to be launched, upon public life, getting 
him into the House of Commons, sending him 
out to the world, where he would soon forget his 
humble little love. Mr Brownlow felt that this was 
what would happen, and his heart for the moment 
ached over poor Pamela. She was so pretty, and 
soft, and young, and then she reminded him — though 
of whom he could not quite say. 

Thus the day went on; and the next day Mr 
Brownlow went to the ofl6.ce, where everything was 
as usual. He saw by his first glance that Powys 
was at his desk, and he was pleased, though he took 
no notice. Perhaps a certain unacknowledged com- 
punction, after all, was in his mind. He even sent 
for Mr Wrinkell and consulted him as to the fitness 
of the junior clerk for a more responsible post. Mr 
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Wrinkell was a cautious man, but he could not con- 
ceal a certain favouritism. "Ever since that first 
little cloud that passed over him, he has been worth 
any two in the office," he said — *' any two, sir ; but I 
don't think he is happy in his mind." 

"Not happy?" said Mr Brownlow; "but you 
know, Wrinkell, we cannot be expected to remedy 
that" 

" No, of course not," said Mr Wrinkell ; " it may 
be only seriousness, and then it will be all the better 
for him ; but if it is not that, it is something that 
has gone wrong. At his age a cross in some fancy 
is enough sometimes — ^not that I have any ground 
for saying so ; but still I think sometimes when I 
look at him that some little affair of that description 
may have gone wrong." 

" It is possible enough," said Mr Brownlow, with 
a smile, which was somewhat grim; "fortunately 
that sort of thing don't kill." 

"N-no," said Mr Wrinkell, gravely; but he did 
not say any more, and his employer did not feel 
more comfortable after he was gone; and Powys 
was promoted accordingly, and did his business 
with a certain sternness, never moving, never look- 
ing round when Mr Brownlow came into the office, 
taking no notice of him ; till the lawyer, who had 
come to have a certain fondness for the young man, 
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However, they had a cheerful evening at Brown- 
lows that night There were more reasons than one 
why it should be a night of triumph for the master 
of the housa His terrors had all died out of his 
mind The cloud that had so long overshadowed 
him had vanished, and it was the last day! Nobody 
knew it but himself; doubtless nobody was thinking 
of any special crisis. Mr Brownlow went, he scaroely 
knew from what feeling, in a kind of half-conscious 
bravado, to see old Mrs Fennell, and found her 
still raving of something which seemed to him no 
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longer alarming, but the merest idiocy. He was so 
genial and charitable that he even thought of Nancy 
and her troubles, and told her she must get a nurse 
to help her, and then she could be free to go and 
see her friends. "For I think you told me you 
had some friends," Mr Brownlow said, with an 
amiability that cowed Nancy, and made her tremble. 
Nancy Christian! When he heard her mistress 
caU her, he suddenly recollected the other name 
which he had seen so lately, and came back to ask 
her about a Mary Christian of the Isle of Man, and 
got certain particulars which were startling to him. 
Nancy could teU him who she was. She was a 
farmer's daughter related to the Fennells, and had 
married ''a gentleman's son." The information gave 
Mr Brownlow a curious shock, but he was a good 
deal exhausted with various emotions, and did not 
feel that much. So he went home carrying a 
present for Sara — a pretty locket — though she had 
too many of such trinkets abeady. He meant to 
tell her it was an anniversary, though not what 
anniversary it was. And he took his cheque-book 
and wrote a cheque for a large amount for the chief 
charities in Masterton, but did not tear it out, 
leaving it there locked up with the book till to- 
morrow; for it was late, and the banks were shut. 
If any poor supplicant had come to him that day 
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with a petition, right or wrong its prayer would 
hare been granted. Mr Brownlow had received a 
great deliverance from God — so he phrased it — 
and it was but his simple duty to deliver others 
if possible in sign of his gratitude. All but young 
Powys, whom he had deluded, and who had deluded 
him; all but Phoebe Thomson, who was just about 
to be consigned to oblivion, and about whom and 
whose fortunes henceforward no soul would have 
any inducement to care. 

Sara, too, had softened a little out of that first 
rebellion which Mr Brownlow knew could not last. 
She was not particularly cordial to her father, but 
stOl she wore the Ipcket he had given her in sign 
of amity, and exerted herself at dinner to amuse 
the guests. Fresh people had arrived that day, and 
the house was very full — so full, that Mr Brownlow 
had no chance of a moment's conversation with his 
children, except by positively detaining them after 
everybody was gone, as Jack had done on the night 
of Powys's arrival He took this step, though it 
was a very decided one, for he felt it necessary that 
some clear understanding should be come to. And 
he had such bribes to offer them. After everybody 
else had retired. Jack and Sara came to him in the 
library. This room, which a little while ago had 
been the least interesting in the house, was gradually 
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collecting associations round it^ and becoming the 
scene of all the most important incidents in this 
eventful period of the family life. Jack came in 
half careless, half anxious, thinking something might 
be about to be said concerning his personal affairs, 
yet feeling that his father had no particular right 
to interfere, and no power to decide. And Sara 
was sulky. It is an ugly word, but it was the 
actual state of the case. She was injured, and 
sore in her heart, and yet she was too young and 
too much accustomed to her own way to consider 
the matter desperate, or to have reached the dignity 
of despair. So she was only sullen, offended, dis- 
posed to make herself disagreeable. It was not 
a promising audience whom Mr Brownlow thus 
received with smiles in his own room. It was 
only about eleven o'clock, his impatience having 
hastened the hour of general separation ; and the 
young people were not perfectly pleased with that, 
any more than with his other arrangements. Both 
the lamps in the library were lighted, and there 
was a fire burning. The room, too, seemed to have 
brightened up. Mr Brownlow put Sara into one 
of the big chairs, with a tenderness which almost 
overcame her, and himself took up an Englishman's 
favourite position on the hearth. 

" I want to speak to you both," he said. He was 
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eager, and yet there was a certain embarrassment 
in his tone. "This is an important night in my 
life. I can't enter into particulars — indeed there 
is no room for them — but I have been waiting for 
this night to speak seriously to you both. Jack, 
I doubt whether you will ever do much at the 
business. I should have liked had you given your 
mind to it, to keep it up ; for a business like mine 
is a capital backing to a fortune, and without it you 
can't hope to be rich — ^not rich beyond competence, 
you know. However, it does not seem to me, I 
confess, that business, of our kind at least, is your 
turn." 

" I was not aware I had been unsatisfactory, sir," 
said Jack. " 1 don't think I have been doing worse 
than usual " 

" That is not what I mean," said Mr Brownlow. 
" I mean you are better adapted for something else. 
I wrote to my old friend Lord Dewsbury about you 
to-day. If anything should turn up in the way he 
once proposed, I should not mind releasing you 
altogether from the office — and increasing your 
allowance. It could not be a great deal, recollect ; 
but still if that is what you would really give your 

mind to 1 should see that you had enough to 

keep your place." 

Jack's eyes had gradually brightened as his 
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father proceeded. Now he made a step forward, 
and a gleam of delight came into his face. "Do 
you really mean it ?" he cried ; " it is awfully good 
of you. Of course I should give my mind to it. It 

is what I most care foi* in the world — except " 

Jack paused, and other things came into his mind. 

" If you are making a sacrifice to please me " he 

began slowly. 

"We have all to make sacrifices," said Mr 
Brownlow. "A few days ago I thought I should 
have had to make a sacrifice of a very different 
kind. Providence has been good to me, and now 
I should like to do the best for my children. There 
are only two of you," said Mr Brownlow, softening. 
*^ It would be hard if I did not do aU I could to 
make the best of your lives." 

And then there was a pause. He meant what 
he said, and he had always been a good father, and 
they loved him dearly. But at this moment, though 
he was offering to his son the realisation of his 
dreams, they both distrusted him, and he felt it. 
They looked at him askance, these two young crea- 
tures who owed everything to him. They were 
doubtful of his great offers. They thought he was 
attempting to bribe them, and beguile them out of 
the desire of their hearts. And he stood looking 
at them, feeling in his own heart that he was not 
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natural but plausible and conciliatory, thinking of 
their good, no doubt, but also of his own wilL He 
felt this, but still he was angry that they should feel 
it And it was with still more conscious embarrass- 
ment that he began again. 

" The time has come in my own life when I am 
ready to make a change," he said. " I want a little 
rest. I want to go away and see you enjoy your- 
selves, and take a holiday before I die. I can afford 
it after working so long. I want to take you to 
Italy, my darling, where you have so long wanted 
to go; but I should like to establish things on a 
new footing first. I should make some arrangement 
about the business ; unless, indeed. Jack has changed 
his ideas. Public life is very uncertain. If you 
think,** said Mr Brownlow, not without a certain 
tinge of derision in his tone, "that you would 
rather be Brownlow of Masterton, with a safe, long- 
established hereditary connection to fall back upon, 
it is not for me to precipitate your decision. You 
can take time and think over what I say." 

" There is no occasion for taking time to think," 
said Jack, with a little irritation. But there he 
stopped. It was getting towards midnight; the 
house was quiet; everything was still, except the 
wind sighing outside among the falling leaves. 
Sara, who was the least occupied of the three, had 
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thought she heard the sound of wheels in the 
avenue, but it was so unlikely at that time of the 
night that she concluded it must be only the wind. 
As they all stood there, however, silent, the quiet 

was suddenly broken. All at once, into the midst 

* 

of their conversation, came the sound of the great 
house-bell, rung violently. It made them all start, 
so unexpected was the sound, and so perfect was 
the stillness. At that hour who could be coming to 
disturb them? The bell was unusually large and 
loud, and the sound of it echoing down into the 
bowels, as it were, of the silent house, was startling 
enough. And then there was the sound of a voice 
outside. The library was at the back of the house ; 
but still, when their attention was thus violently 
aroused, they could hear that there was a voice. 
And the bell rang again loudly — imperiously — 
wildly. Jack was the first to move. " Willis must 
be asleep," he said. *' But who on earth can it be ?" 
and he hastened towards the door, to give the un- 
timely visitor entrance. But his father called him 
back. 

" I hear Willis moving," he said ; " never mind. 
It must be somebody by the last train from town. 
Did you ask any one ? There is just time to have 
driven over from the last train." 

*'It must be some telegram," said Jack. "I 
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expect nobody tMs week," and they all stood and 
waited ; Sara, too, having risen from her chair. The 
young people were a little disturbed, though they 
feared nothing ; and Mr Brownlow looked at them 
tenderly, like a man who had nothing to fear. 

" Happily we are all here/' he said. " If it is a 
telegram, it can only be about business." He stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece, with his eyes fixed 
on the door. There was a flutter at his heart some- 
how, but he did not feel that he was afraid. And 
they could hear Willis fumbling over the door, and 
an impatient voice outside. Whatever it was, it 
was very urgent, and Jack, growing anxious in spite 
of himseK, would have gone to see. But again his 
father called him back. Something chill and 
terrible was stealing over Mr Brownlow; he was 
growing pale — he was hoarse when he spoke. But 
he neither moved, nor would he let his son move, 
and stood propping himself up, with a livid coun- 
tenance, and gazing at the door. 

When it opened they all started, and Mr Brown- 
low himself gave a hoarse cry. It was not a 
telegram, nor was it a stranger. It was a figure 
they were well used to see, and with which they had 
no tragic associations. She came in like a ghost, 
black, pale, and swift, in a passion of eagerness, 
with a large old silver watch in her hand. " I am 
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not too late/' she said with a gasp, and held it np 
close to Mr Brownlow's face. And then she stood 
still and looked at him, and he knew it all if she 
had not said another word. It was Pamela's mother, 
the woman whom, two days before, he had helped 
into the carrier's cart at his own gate. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

MOMENTARY MADNESS. 

It would be difficult to describe the looks of the 
assembled party in the libraiy at Brownlows at this 
moment. Jack, to whom everything was doubly 
complicated by the fact that the intruder was Pa- 
mela's mother, and by the feeling that his own affairs 
must be somehow in question, made a step forward, 
thinking that her business must be with him, and 
fell back in double consternation when she passed 
him, looking only at his father. Sara stood aghast, 
knowing nothing — not even aware that there could 
be anything to be anxious about — an impersonation 
of mere wonder and surprise. The two elder people 
were not surprised. Both of them knew what it 
meant. Mr Brownlow in a moment passed from the 
shock of horror and dismay which had prostrated 
him at first, into that perfect calm which is never 
consistent with ignorance or innocence. The won- 
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der of his children would have convinced any ob- 
server of their perfect unacquaintance with the mat- 
ter. But he knew all about it — he was perfectly 
composed and master of himself in a second. life 
goes fast at such a crisis. He felt at' once as if he 
had always known it was to end like this — always 
foreseen it — and had been gradually prepared and 
wound up by degrees to meet the blow. All his un- 
certainty and doubt and self-delusions vanished from 
him on the spot. He knew who his visitor was with- 
out any explanation, and that she had come just in 
time — and that it was all over. Somehow he seemed 
to cease on the moment to be the principal in the 
matter. By the time Mrs Preston had come up to 
him, he had become a calm professional spectator, 
watching the case on behalf of a client. The change 
was curious to himself, though he had no time just 
then to consider how it came aboUt. 

But the intruder was not calm. On the contrary, 
she was struggling with intense excitement, panting, 
trembling, compelled to stop on her way across the 
room to put her hand to her side, and gasp for the 
half-stifled breath. She took no notice of the young 
people who stood by. It is doubtful even whether 
she was aware of their presence. She went up gasp- 
ing to the man she thought her enemy. " I am in 
time," she said. ** I have come to claim my mother's 
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money — ^the money you have robbed us of. I am in 
time — I know I am just in time ! I have been at 
Doctors' Commons; it's no use telling me lies. I 
know everything. IVe come for my mother's money 
— ^the money you've robbed from me and mine I " 

Jack came forward bewildered by these extraordi- 
nary words. " This is frenzy," he said. " The Eec- 
tor is right She must be mad. Mrs Preston, come 
and I'll take you home. Don't let us make any row 
about it She is Pamela's mother. Let me take her 
quietly away." 

" I might be mad," said the strange apparition, "if 
wrong could make a woman mad. Don't talk to me 
of Pamela. Sir, you understand it's you I come to 
— ^it's you ! Give me my mother's money ! I'll not 
go away from here till I have justice. I'll have you 
taken up for a robber ! I'll have you put in prison I 
It's justice I want — and my rights." 

"Be quiet, Jack," said Mr Brownlow; "let her 
alone. Go away — that is the best service you can 
do me. Mrs Preston, you must explain yourself. 
Who was your mother, and what do you want with 
me?" 

Then she made a rush forward to him and clutched 
his arm. He was standing in his former position 
leaning against the mantelpiece, firm, upright, pale, 
a strong man still, and with his energies unbroken. 
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She rushed at him, a tottering, agitated woman, old 
and weak and half-frantic with excitement. *' Give 
me my mother's money I *' she cried, and gasped and 
choked, her passion being too much for her. At this 
instant the clock struck : it was a silvery, soft-tongued 
clock, and made the slow beats of time thrill into the 
silence. Mr Brownlow laughed when he heard it — 
laughed not with triumph, but with that sense of 
the utter futility of all calculations which sometimes 
comes upon the mind with a strange sense of the 
humour of it, at the most terrible crisis. Let it strike 
— what did it matter? — nothing now could deliver 
him from his fate. 

"I take you to witness I was here and claimed 
my money before it struck," cried the woman. " I 
was here. You can't change that. You villain, 
give me my mother's money ! Give me my money : 
you've had it for five-and-twenty years ! " 

" Compose yourself," said Mr Brownlow, speaking 
to her as he might have done had he been the pro- 
fessional adviser of the man who was involved ; 
" sit down and take your time ; you were here )3e- 
fore twelve ; you shall have all the benefit of that ; 
now tell me what your name is, and what is your 
claim." 

Mrs Preston sat down as he told her, and glared 
at him with her wild bright eyes ; but notwithstand- 
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ing the overwrought condition in which she was, 
she could not but recognise the calm of the voice 
which addressed her : a certain shade of uncertainty 
flickered over her countenance — she grew confused 
in the midst of her assurance — it seemed impossible 
that he could take it so quietly if he knew what she 
meant. And then her bodily fatigue, sleeplessness, 
and exhaustion were beginning to telL 

" You are trying to cheat me," she said, with difi&- 
culty restraining the impulse of her weakness to cry. 
"You are trying to cheat me! you know it better 
than I do, and I read it with my own eyes: you 
have had it for five-and-twenty years : and you try 
to face it out and cheat me now ! " 

Then the outburst came which had been kept back 
so long ; she had eaten nothing all day ; she had not 
slept the previous night; she had been travelling 
and rushing about till the solid earth seemed to be 
going round and round with her; she burst into 
sobbing and crying as she spoke : not tears — she 
was not capable of tears. When Mr Brownlow, in 
his extraordinary self-possession, went to a side-table 
to bring a decanter of sherry which had been placed 
there, she made an effort to rise to stop him, but 
even that she was unable to do. He walked across 
the room while his astonished children still stood 
and looked on. He alone had all his wits about 
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him, and sense enough to be compassionate. He 
filled out a glass of wine with a steady hand and 
brought it to her. ** Take this/' he said, ** and then 
you will be more able to tell me what you mean.*' 

Mrs Preston looked up at him, struck dumb with 
wonder in the midst of her agitation. She was cap- 
able of thinking he meant to poison her — ^probably 
that was the first idea in her mind; but when she 
looked up and saw the expression in his face, it 
calmed her in spite of herself. She took the glass 
from him as if she could not help it, and swaUowed 
the wine in an unwilling yet eager way — for her 
bodily exhaustion craved the needful support, though 
her mind waa against it. She began to shake and 
tremble all over as Mr Brownlow took the glass from 
her hand : his quietness overwhelmed her. If he 
had turned her out of the room, out of the house, it 
would have seemed more natural than this. 

" Father," said Jack, interposing, " I have seen her 
like this before — I don't know what she has in her 
head, but of course I can't stand by and see her get 
into trouble : if you will go away I will take her 
home." 

Mr Brownlow smiled again, a curious smile of de- 
spair, once more seeing the humour, as it were, of the 
situation. " It will be better for you to take Sara 
away," he said; "go, both of you — it does not 
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matter/* Then, having fallen into this momentary 
incoherence, he recovered himself and turned round 
to his visitor. " Now tell me," he said gently, ** who 
you are and what you mean ? " 

But by this time it did not seem as if she were 
able to speak — she sat and stared at him, her dark 
eyes shining wildly out of her old pallid face. " I 
have seen the will — I have been at Doctors' Com- 
mons," she gulped out by degrees ; " I know it must 
be true." 

** Who are you ? " said Mr Brownlow. 

Then the poor trembling creature got up and made 
a rush towards him again. ** You know who I am," 
she said, " but that don't matter, as you say : I was 
Phoebe Thomson ; give me my mother's money — ah ! 
give me the money that belongs to my child ! give 
me my fortune 1 there's witnesses that I came in 
time ; I came in time — I came in time I " screamed 
forth the exhausted woman. She had lost all com- 
mand of herself by this time, and shrieked out the 
words, growing louder and louder ; then all at once, 
without any warning, she fell down at the feet of the 
man she was defying — fell in a dead bundle on the 
floor, in a faint — almost, as it seemed for the mo- 
ment, dead. 

Mr Brownlow, for one dreadful second, thought 
she was dead. The moment was terrible beyond all 
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description, worse than anything that had yet be- 
fallen him ; a thrill of hope, an awful sickening of 
fiuspense came over him ; for the first time he, too, 
lost his senses: he did not stoop to raise her, nor 
take any means for her restoration, but stood looking 
down upon her, watching, as a man might watch the 
wild bea^t which had been about to kill him, writh- 
ing under some sudden shot. A man would not in- 
terpose in such a case with surgical aid for the 
wounded lion or tiger. Neither did Mr Brownlow 
feel himself moved to interfere. He only stood and 
looked on. But his children were not wound up to 
the same state of feeling. Jack rushed forward and 
lifted his Pamela's mother from the floor, and Sara 
flew to her aid with feminine succours. They laid 
her on the sofa, and put water on her face, and did 
everything they knew to restore her. Mr Brownlow 
did not interfere; he could not bid them stop; it 
never even occurred to him to attempt to restrain 
their charitable offices. He left them to themselves, 
and walked heavily up and down the room on the 
other side, waiting till she should come to herself. 
For of course she would come to herself — he had no 
doubt of that. After the first instant it was clearly 
enough apparent to him that such a woman at such 
a moment would not die. 
When Mrs Preston came to herself, she tried to 
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get up from the sofa, and looked at them all with a 
piteous look of terror and helplessness. She was a 
simple uneducated woman, making little distinction 
between different kinds of crime — and it seemed to 
her as if a man who had defrauded her (as she 
thought) all these years, might very well mean to 
murder her when he was found out. She did not 
see the difference. She shuddered as she fell back 
on the cushions unable to rise. " Would you like 
to kill me ?" she said faintly, looking in their faces. 
She was afraid of them, and she was helpless and 
alone. She did not feel even as if she had the 
strength to cry out. And there were three of them 
— they could put out her fleeble flickering flame of 
life if they pleased. As for the two young people 
whom she addressed in the first place, they supposed 
simply that she was raving. But Mr Brownlow, 
who was, in his way, as highly strained as she was, 
caught the words. And the thought flashed through 
his mind as if some one had held up a picture to 
him. What would it matter if she were to die? 
She was old — she had lived long enough — she was 
not so happy tliat she sliould wish to live longer ; 
and her child — others might do better for her child 
than she could. It was not his fault. It was her 
words that called up the picture before him, and he 
made a few steps forward and put his children away, 
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and came up to the sofa and looked at her. An old, 
faint, feeble, worn-out woman. A touch would do it ; 
— ^her life was like the last sere leaves fluttering on the 
end of the branches ; a touch would do it. He came 
and looked at her, not knowing what he did, and put 
his children away. And there was something in his 
eyes which made her shrink into the corner of her 
couch and tremble and be silent. He was looking 
to see how it could be done — by some awful uncon- 
scious impulse, altogether apart from any will or 
thought of his. And a touch would do it. This 
was what was in his eyes when he told his children 
to go away. 

" Go — go to bed," he said, " I will take care of 
Mrs Preston." There was a horrible appearance of 
meaning in his voice, but yet he did not know what 
he meant. He stood and looked down upon her 
gloomily. Yes, that was all that stood between him 
and peace ; a woman whom any chance touch — any 
blast bitterer than usual — any accidental fall, might 
kill. "Go to bed, children,*' he repeated harshly. 
It seemed to him somehow as if it would be better, 
as if he would be more at liberty, when they were 
away. 

" Oh, no — no," said Mrs Preston, moaning. " Don't 
leave me — don't leave me. You wouldn't see any 
harm come to me, for my Pamela's sake 1" 
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And then both his children looked into Mr Brown- 
low's face. I cannot tell what they saw there. I 
doubt whether they could have told themselves ; but 
it was something that thrilled them through and 
through, which came back to them from time to 
time all their lives, and which they could never for- 
get. Jack turned away from his father with a kind 
of horror, and went and placed himself beside Mrs 
Preston at the head of the sofa. But Sara, though 
her dismay was still greater, went up to him and 
clasped his arm with both her hands. " Papa," she 
said, " come away. Come with me. I don't know 
what it means, but it is too much for you. Come, 
papa." 

Mr Brownlow once more put her away with his 
hand. " Go to bed, Sara," he said ; and then freeing 
himself, he went across the room to the curtained 
windows, and stared out as if they were open, and 
came back again. The presence of his children was 
an oppression to him. He wanted them away. And 
then he stood again by the side of the sofa and look- 
ed at his visitor. "We can talk this over best 
alone," he said ; and at the sound of his voice, and 
a movement which she thought Jack made to leave 
her, she gave a sudden cry. 

" He will kill me if you go away ! " she said. 
*' Oh, don't leave me to him ! I — don't mean to 

VOL. in. H 
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injure you — I But you're in league with him/* 

she exclaimed, rising suddenly with the strength of 
excitement, and rushing to the other end of the 
room ; " you are all against me. I shall be killed — 
I shall be killed ! Murder ! murder ! — though I 
don't want to hurt you. I want nothing but my 
rights." 

She got behind the writing-table in her insane 
terror, and threw herself down there on her knees, 
propping herself up against it, and watching them as 
from behind a barricade, with her pallid thin face 
supported on the table. With her hands she drew 
a chair to each side of her. She was like a wild 
creature painfully barricading herself — slieltering 
her feeble strength witliin intrenchments, and turn- 
ing her face to the foe. Mr Brownlow stood still 
and looked at her, but this time with a stupefied look 
which meant nothing ; and as for Jack he stood 
aghast, half-frightened, half-angry, not knowing if 
she were mad, or what it was. When either of 
them moved, she crouched together and cried out, 
thinking they were about to rush upon her. For 
the moment she was all but mad — mad with excite- 
ment, fright, evil-thinking, and ignorance — ignor- 
ance most of all, — seeing no reason why, if they 
had done one wrong, they should not do another. 
Kill or defraud, which did it matter ? — and for the 
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moment she was out of her senses^ and knew not 
what she did or said. 

Sara was the only one who retained her wits at 
this emergency. She stepped behind the screen 
made by the table without pausing to think about 
it. " Mrs Preston," she said, " I don't know what is 
the matter with you. You look as if you had gone 
mad ; but I am not frightened. What do you mean 
by calling murder here ? Come with me to my room 
and go to bed. It is time everybody was in bed. I 
wiU take care of you. You are tired to death, and 
not fit to be up. Come with me." 

"You!" cried Mrs Preston — "you! You that 
have had everything my Pamela ought to have had ! 
You that have been kept like a princess on my 
money ! You ! — but don't let them kill me," she 
cried out the next moment, shuddering and turning 
towards the other woman for protection. "You're 
but a girl. Come here and stand by me, and save 
me, and I'll stand by you. You shall always have 
a home. I'll be as good to you — but save me \ 
don't let them kill me I " she cried, frantically throw- 
ing her arms round Sara's waist. It was a curious 
sight. The girl stood erect, her slight figure sway- 
ing with the unusual strain upon it, her face lit 
up with such powerful emotions as she had never 
known before, looking wistful, alarmed, wondering^ 
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proud, upon her father and her brother at the other 
side, while the old woman clung to her, crouching 
at her feet, hiding her face in her dress, clasping 
her waist as for life and death. Sara had accepted 
the office thrust upon her, whatever it was. She 
had become responsible for the terrified, exhausted 
claimant of all Mr Brownlow's fortune — and turned 
round upon the two astonished men with something 
-new to them, something that was almost defiance, 
in her eyes. 

" I don't know what it means," she said, laying 
her long, soft, shapely hand upon Mrs Preston's 
shoulder like the picture of a guardian angel ; •' but 
it has gone past your managing, and I must take 
charge of her. Jack, open the door, and keep out 
of the way. She must come with me.*' 

And then, indeed, Mr Brownlow within himself, 
in the depths of his heart, uttered a groan, which 
made some outward echo. He was in the last crisis 
of his fate, and his cherished chi^d forsook him and 
took his adversary's part. He withdrew himself 
and sank down into a chair, clearing the way, as 
she had bidden. Sara had taken charge of her. 
Sara had covered the intruder for ever and ever 
with the shield of her protection ; and yet it was for 
Sara alone that he could have found in his heart to 
murder this woman, as she said. When Sara stood 
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forth and fa<5ed him in her young strength and 
pride, a sudden Lady of Succour, it cast him to 
the earth. And he gave that groan, and sank down 
and put himself aside, ^ it were. He could not 
carry on the struggle. When Sara heard it her 
heart smote her ; she turned to him eagerly, not to 
comfort him, but to defend herself. 

" Well ! " she said, " if it was nothing, you would 
not have minded. It must be something, or you 

would never " And then she stopped and 

shuddered. " I am going to take charge of her 
to-night," she added, low and hurriedly. "I will 
take her to my room, and stay with her all night. 
To-morrow, perhaps, we may know what it means. 
Jack, she can walk, if you will clear the way." 

Then Mr Brownlow looked up with an indescrib- 
able pang at his heart, and saw his daughter lead, 
half carrying, his enemy away. "I will take her 
to my room, and stay with her all night." He 
had felt the emphasis and meaning that was in 
the words, and he had seen Sara shudder. Good 
heavens ! what was it for ? Was he a man to do 
murder? What was it his child had read in his 
eye ? In this horrible confusion of thought he sat 
and watched the stranger out. She had made good 
her lodgment, not only in the house, but in the 
innermost chamber, in S«wa's room — in Sara's pro- 
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tecting presence, where nothing could get near her. 
And it was against him that his child had taken up 
this wretched woman's defence ! He neither moved 
nor spoke for some minutes after they had left the 
room. The bitterness had all to be tasted and 
swallowed before his thoughts could go forwaid to 
other things, and to the real final question. By 
degrees, however, as he came to himself, he became 
aware that he was not yet left free to think about 
the final question. Jack was still beside him. He 
did not say anything, but he was moving and 
fidgeting about the room with his hands in his 
pockets in a way which proved that he had some- 
thing to say. As Mr Brownlow came to hin[iself 
he gradually woke to a perception of his son's 
restless figure beside him, and knew that he had 
another explanation to make. 

" I don't want to trouble you," said Jack at last, 
abruptly, " but I should very much like to know, sir, 
what all this means. If Mrs Preston is mad — as — 
God knows I don't want to think it," cried the 
young man, "but one must believe one's eyes — if 
she is mad, why did you give in to her, and humour 
her ? Why did not you let me take her away ?" 

"I don't think she is mad," said Mr Brownlow, 
slowly. 

Upon which Jack came to a dead stop, and stared 
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at his father — " Good heavens, sir," he said, " what 
can you mean?" 

"I don't know," said Mr Brownlow, getting up 
in his turn. " My head is not quite clear to-night. 
Leave me now. Ill tell you after. I'll tell you — 
some time ; — I mean in the morning." Then he 
walked once more across the room, and threw him- 
self into the big easy-chair by the dying fire. One 
of the lamps had run down, and was flickering out, 
throwing strange quivers of light and shade about 
the room. An indescribable change had come over 
it ; it had been bright, and now it looked desolate ; 
it had been the home of peace, and now the very air 
was heavy with uncertainty and a kind of hovering 
horror. Mr Brownlow threw himself wearily into 
the big chair, and covered his face with his hands. 
A moment after he seemed to recollect himself, and 
looked up and called Jack back. "My boy," he 
said, " something has happened to-night which I did 
not look for. You must consider everything I said 
to you before as cancelled. It appears I was prema- 
ture. I am sorry — for you, Jack." 

" Don't be sorry for me," cried Jack, with a gener- 
ous impulse. " It could not have made much mat- 
ter anyhow — ^my life is decided, come what may." 

Then his father looked up at him sharply, but 
with a quiver in his Up. " Ah !" he said ; and Jack 
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perceived somehow, he did not know how, that he 
had unwittingly inflicted a new wound ** It could 
not have made much matter — ^true/' he said, and 
rose up and bowed to his son as if he had been a 
stranger. *' That being the case, perhaps the less we 
say to each other the better now '' 

"What have I said, sir?" cried Jack in amaze. 

** Enough, enough," said Mr Brownlow, " enough " 
—whether it was in answer to his question, or by 
way of putting an end to the conversation Jack 
could not tell ; and then his father waved him away, 
and sat down again, once more burying his face in 
his hands. Again the iron had entered his souL 
Both of them ! — all he had in the world — his for- 
tune, his position, his son, his daughter, must all go ? 
It seemed to him now as if the external things were 
nothing in comparison of these last. Sara, for whose 
sake alone he feared it — Jack, whom he had not 
petted — ^whom perhaps he had crossed a little as 
fathers will, but whom at bottom — never mind, never 
mind ! he said to himself. It was the way of the 
world. Sons did not take up their father's cause 
nowadays as a matter of course. They had them- 
selves to think of— in fact, it was right they should 
think of themselves. The world was of much more 
importance to Jack than it could be to himself, for 
of course a young man had twice the length of time 
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to provide for that his father could possibly have. 
Never mind ! He said it to himself with his head 
bowed down in his hands. But he did mind. " It 
would not make much matter anyhow" — no, not 
much matter. , Jack would have it instead of Sara 
and Powys. It was the same kind of compromise 
that he had intended — only that the persons and the 
motive were changed. 

Poor Jack in the mean time went about the room 
in a very disconsolate state. He was so startled in 
every way that he did not know what to think, and 
yet vague shadows of the truth were flickering about 
his mind, lie knew something vaguely of the origin 
of his father's fortune, and nothing but that could 
explain it ; and now he was offended at something. 
What could it be that he was offended at ? It never 
occurred to Jack that his own words might bear the 
meaning that was set upon them ; he was discon- 
certed and vexed, and did not know what to do. He 
went wandering about the room, lifting and replacing 
the books on the tables, and finally, after a long 
pause, he went up to his father again. 

"I wish you'd have some confidence in me," he 

said. "I don't pretend to be wise, but still 

And then if there is anything hanging over us, it is 
best that a fellow should know " 

"There is nothing hanging over you!* said Mr 
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Brownlow, raising his head, ahnost with bitterness. 
" It will not matter much anyhow, you know. Don't 
think of waiting for me. I have a good deal to think 
over. In short, I should be very glad if you would 

leave me to myself and go " 

"As you please," said Jack, who was at last 
offended in his turn ; and after he had made a dis- 
contented promenade all round the room, he lounged 
towards the door, still hoping he might be called 
back again. But he was not called back. On the 
contrary, his father's head had sunk again into his 
hands, and he had evidently retired into himself, 
beyond the reach of all fellowship or sympathy. 
Jack veered gradually towards the door, and went 
out of the room, with his hands in his pockets, and 
great trouble and perplexity in his mind. It seemed 
to him that he saw what the trouble must be, and 
that of itself was not pleasant. But bad as it might 
be, it was not so bad as the way his father was 
taking it. Good heavens, if he should hurt the old 
woman ! — but surely he was not capable of that. 
And then Jack returned upon his own case, and felt 
wounded and sore. He was not a baby, that his 
father should decline to take him into his confidence. 
He was not a fool, that he should be supposed un- 
equal to the emergency. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion under the circumstances; and besides he did 
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not want to meet any of the fellows who might have 
been disturbed by Mrs Preston's cry, and might 
have come to his room for information. " Hang it 
aU 1" said Jack, as he threw himself on a sofa in the 
smoking-room, and lighted a dreary cigar. It was 
not a very serious malediction, but yet his mind was 
serious enough. Some terrible crisis in the history 
of his family was coming on, and he could only guess 
what it was. Something that involved not only his 
own prospects, but the prospects of his future wife. 
And yet nobody would teU him what was the mean- 
ing of it. It was hard lines for Jack. 

When his son left the room, Mr Brownlow lifted 
his head out of his hands. He looked eagerly round 
the room, and made sure he was alone. And his 
countenance relaxed a little. He could venture to 
look as he felt, to throw off every mask when he 
was alone. Then he got up and walked heavily 
about. Was it all true ? Had she come at the last 
moment and made her claim? Had she lighted 
down upon him, tracked him out, just as he was 
saying, and at last permitting himself to think, that 
all was over? A strange confusion swept over him 
as he sat and looked round the empty room. Was 
it possible that all this had happened since he was 
last alone in it? It was only a few hours since; 
and he had been scarcely able to believe that so 
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blessed a state of things could be true. He had sat 
there and planned every kind of kindness and 
bounty to everybody by way of expressing his gra- 
titude to God. Was it possible ? Could everything 
since then be so entirely changed ? Or had he only 
dreamt the arrival of the sudden claimant^ the 
striking of the clock too late, all the miseries of the 
night? As he asked himself these questions, a 
sudden shuddering came over him. There was one 
thing which he knew could be no dream. It was 
the suggestion which had come into his mind as he 
stood by the sofa. He seemed to see her before him, 
worn, old, feeble, and involuntarily his thoughts 
strayed away again to that horrible thought. What 
was the use of such a woman in the world? She 
had nothing before her but old age, infirmities, a 
lingering Ulness most Hkely, many sufferings, and 
death — only death at the end ; that was the best, the 
only event awaiting her. To the young, life may 
blossom out afresh at any moment, but the old can 
only die — that is all that remains for them. And a 
touch would do it. It might save her from a great 
deal, of suffering — it would certainly save her from 
the tried of a new position, the difficult transition 
from poverty to wealth. If he was himself as old, 
Mr Brownlow thought vaguely (all this was very 
vague — ^it was not breathed in articulate thought. 
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qoietfy out of the njr. Hearen knows he wcfuid 
be gntefol enon^ to anr one eren at thai moment 
who would pot him out of the war. 

And it would be so easy to do it : a touch would 
do it The life was fluttering already in her pulses ; 
yeiy likely the first seyeie cold would bring her 
down like the leayes off the trees ; and in the mean 
time what a difference her life would maka Mr 
Brownlow got up and b^an to walk about, not able 
to keep still any longer. The second lamp was now 
banning to flicker for want of oil, and the room 
was darkening, though he did not perceive it It 
would be the kindest office that could be done to an 
old woman; he had often thought so. Suddenly there 
occurred to him a recollection of certain unhappy 
creatures in the workhouse at Masterton, who were 
80 old that nothing was any pleasure to them. He 
thought of the life-in-death he had seen among them, 
the tedious blank, the animal half-existence, the 
dead, dull doze, out of which only a bad fit of cough- 
ing or some other suffering roused them ; and of his 
own passing reflection how kind it would be to mix 
them a sleeping potion only a little stronger, and let 
them be gone. It would be the best thing any one 
coidd do for them. It would be the best thing any 
one could do for Jier; and then all the trouble, all 
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the vexation, all the misery and change that it would 
save 1 

As for the child, Mr Brownlow said to himself 
that all should go well with the child. He woidd 
not interfere. Jack should marry her if he pleased — 
all should go well with her ; and she would not have 
the difficult task of reconciling the world to her 
mother. In every way it • seemed the desirable 
arrangement. If Providence would but interpose ! 
— ^but then Providence never did interpose in such 
emergencies. Mr Brownlow went slowly up and 
down the darkening room, and his thoughts, too, 
went into the darkness. They went on as it were in 
a whisper and hid themselves, and silence came — 
hideous silence, in which the heart stood still, the 
genial breath was interrupted. He did not know 
what he was doing. He went to the medicine-chest 
which was in one comer, and opened it and looked 
at it. He did not even make a pretence of looking 
for anything : neither would the light have enabled 
him to look for anything. He looked at it and he 
knew that death was there, but he did not put forth 
his hand to touch it. At that moment all at once 
the flickering flame went out — ^went out just as a life 
might do, after fluttering and quivering and making 
wild rallies, again and again. Mr Brownlow for his 
part was almost glad there was no light. It made 
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him easier — even the lamp had seemed to look at 
him and see something in his eye ! 

Five minutes after, he found himself, he could not 
have told how, at the door of • Sara's room. It was 
not in his way— he could not make that excuse to 
himself — to tell the truth he did not make any 
excuse to himself. His mind was utterly confused, 
and had stopped thinking. He was there, having 
come there he did not know how ; and being there 
he opened the door softly and went in. Perhaps, 
for anything he could tell, the burden might have 
been too much for Sara. He went in softly, stealing 
so as not to disturb any sleeper. The room was 
dark, but not quite dark. There was a night-light 
burning, shaded, on the table, and the curtains were 
drawn at the head of the white bed : nothing stirred 
in the silence : only the sound of breathing, the 
irregular disturbed breathing of some one in a 
troubled sleep. Mr Brownlow stole further in, and 
softly put back one of the curtains of the bed. There 
she lay, old, paUid, wrinkled, worn-out, breathing 
hard in her sleep, even then unable to forget the 
struggle she was engaged in, holding the coverlet 
fast with one old meagre hand, upon which all the 
veins stood out. What comfort was her life to her ? 
And a touch would do it. He went a step nearer 
and stooped over her, not knowing what he did, not 
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CHAPTEK XXXVIL 

THE MORNING LIGHT. 

Of all painful things in this world there are few 
more painful than the feeling of rising up in the 
morning to a difficulty unsolved, a mystery unex- 
plained. So long as the darkness is over with the 
night something can always be done. Calamity can 
be faced, misfortune met ; but to get up in the 
morning light, and encounter afresh the darkness, 
and find no clue any more than you had at night, 
is hard work. This was what Jack felt when he 
had to face the sunshine, and remembered all that 
had happened, and the merry party that awaited 
him down-stairs, and that he must amuse his 
visitors as if this day had been like any other. If 
he but knew what had really happened ! But the 
utmost he could do was to guess at it, and that 
in the vaguest way. The young man went down- 
stairs with a load on his mind, not so much of 
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CHAPTEK XXXVIL 

THE MORNING LIGHT. 

Of all painful things in this world there are few 
more painful than the feeling of rising up in the 
morning to a difficulty unsolved, a mystery unex- 
plained. So long as the darkness is over with the 
night something can always be done. Calamity can 
be faced, misfortune met ; but to get up in the 
morning light, and encounter afresh the darkness, 
and find no clue any more than you had at night, 
is hard work. This was what Jack felt when he 
had to face the sunshine, and remembered all that 
had happened, and the merry party that awaited 
him down-stairs, and that he must amuse his 
visitors as if this day had been like any other. If 
he but knew what had really happened! But the 
utmost he could do was to guess at it, and that 
in the vagaest way. The young man went down- 
ftain with a load on his mind, not so much of 
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care as of uncertainty. Loss of fortune was a 
thing that could be met ; but if there was loss of 
honour involved — if his father's brain was giving 

way with the pressure — if Jack would not 

allow his thoughts to go any further. He drew 
himself up with a sudden pull, and stopped short, 
and went down-stairs. At the breakfast-table 
everything looked horribly unchanged. The guests, 
the servants, the routine of the cheerful meal, were 
just as usual. Mr Brownlow, too, was at the table, 
holding his usual place. There was an ashy look 
about his face, which produced .inquiries concern- 
ing his health from every new arrival; but his 
answers were so brief and unencouraging that these 
questions soon died off into silence. And he ate 
nothing, and his hand shook as he put his cup of 
coffee to his pallid lips. All these were symptoms 
that might be accounted for in the simplest way 
by a little bodily derangement. But Jack, for his 
part, was afraid to meet his father's eye. "Where 
is Sara?" he asked, as he took Jiis seat. And 
then he was met — ^for he was late, and most of 
the party were down before him — by a flutter of 
regrets and wonder. Poor Sara had a headache — so 
bad a headache that she would not even have any 
one go into her room. " Angelique was keeping the 
door like a little tiger," one of the young ladies said. 
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"and would let nobody in." "And, oh, tell me 
who it was that came so late last night," cried 
another. " Yoti must know. We are all at such a 
pitch of curiosity. It must be a foreign prince, or 
the prime minister, or some great beauty, we can't 
make up our minds which; and, of course, it is 
breakfasting in its own room this morning. Nobody 
will tell us who it was. Do tell us ! — we are all 
dying to know." 

"You will all be dreadfully disappointed," said 
Jack. '* It was neither a prince nor a beauty. As 
for prime minister I don't know. Such things have 
been heard of as that a prime minister should be an 
old woman " 

" An old woman ! " said his innocent interlocutor. 
" Then it must be Lady Motherwell. " Oh, I don't 
wonder poor Sara has a headache. But you know 
you are only joking. Her dear Charley would never 
let her come storming to anybody's door like that." 

" It was not Lady MotherweU," said Jack. 
Heaven knows he was in no mood for jesting ; 
but when it is a matter past talking of, what can 
a man do? 

"Oh, then, I know who it must have been!" 
cried the spokeswoman of the party. She was, how- 
ever, suddenly interrupted. Mr Brownlow, who 
had scarcely said a word as yet to any one, inter- 
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posed. There was something in his tone which 
somehow put them all to silence. 

" I am Sony to put a stop to your speculations/' 
he said. " It was only one of my clients on urgent 
" business — ^that was all ; business/' he added, with 
a curious kind of apology, " which has kept me up 
half the night." 

" Oh, Mr Brownlow, I am so sorry. You are 
tired, and we have been teasing you," said the lively 
questioner, with quick compunction. 

"No, not teasing me," he said, gravely. And 
then a dead silence ensued. It was not anything 
in his words. His words were simple enough ; and 
yet every one of his guests instantly began to think 
that his or her stay had been long enough, and that 
it was time to go away. 

As Mr Brownlow spoke he met Jack's eye, and 
returned his look steadily. So far he was himself 
again. He was impenetrable, antagonistic, almost 
defiant. But there was no hovering horror in his 
look. He was terribly grave, and ashy pale, and bore 
traces that what had happened was no light matter. 
His look gave his son a sensation of relief, and per- 
haps encouraged him in levity of expression, though. 
Heaven knows, there was little levity in his mind. 

" I told you/' he said, " it might have been the 
prime minister, but it certainly was an old woman ; 
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and there I stop. I can't give any further informa- 
tion ; I am not one of the Privy CoimciL" Then 
he laughed, but it was an uncomfortable laugL It 
deepened the silence all around, and looked like a 
family quarrel, and made everybody feel ill at 
ease. 

" I don't think any one here can be much inter- 
ested in details," said Mr Brownlow, coldly; and 
then he rose to leave the table. It was his habit 
to leave the table early, and on ordinary occasions 
his departure made little commotion ; but to-day it 
was different. They aU clustered up to their feet 
as he went out of the room. Nobody knew what 
shoidd be done that day. The men looked awk- 
wardly at each other ; the women tried hard to be 
the same as before, and failed, having Jack before 
them, who was far from looking the same. "I 
suppose, Jack, you will not go out to-day," one of 
his companions said, though they had not an idea 
why. 

"I don't see why I shouldn't," said Jack, and 
then he made a pause ; and everybody looked at 
him. "After all," he continued, "you all know your 
way about; as Sara has a headache I had better 
stay;" and he hurried their departure that he might 
get rid of them. His father had not gone out ; the 
dogcart had come to the door, but it had been sent 
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oflF again. He was in the library, WiUis said in a 
whisper ; and though he had been so many years 
with Mr Brownlow and knew all his ways, Willis 
was obviously startled too. For one moment Jack 
thought of cross-questioning the butler to see what 
light he could throw upon the matter — if he had 
heard anything on the previous night, or suspected 
anything — ^but on second thoughts he dismissed the 
idea. Whatever it was, it was from his father him- 
self that he ought to have the explanation. But 
though Mr Brownlow was in the library Jack did 
not go to him there. He loitered about till his 
friends were gone, and till the ladies of the party, 
finding him very impracticable and with no amuse- 
ment in him, had gone off upon their various ways. 
He did his best to be civil, even playful, poor fellow, 
being for the moment everybody's representative, 
both master and mistress of the house. But though 
there was no absolute deficiency in anything he said 
or did, they were all too sharp-witted to be taken in. 
" He has something on his mind," one matron of the 
party said to the other. " They have something on 
all their minds, my dear," said the other, solemnly ; 
and they talked very significantly and mysteriously 
of the Brownlows as they filled Sara's morning-room 
with their work and various devices, for it was a 
foggy, wretched day, and no one cared to venture 
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out. Jack meanwhile drew a long breath of relief 
when all his guests were thus oflF his mind. He 
stood in the hall and hesitated, and saw Willis 
watching him from a comer with undisguised anx- 
iety. Perhaps but for that he would have gone to 
his father ; but with everybody watching him, look- 
ing on and speculating what it might be, he could 
not go. And yet something must be done. At last, 
after he had watched the last man out and the last 
lady go away, he turned, and went slowly up-stairs 
to Sara's door. 

When his voice was heard there was a little rush 
within, and Sara came to him. She was very pale, 
and had the air of a watcher to whom the past night 
had brought no sleep. It even seemed to Jack that 
she was in the same dress that she had worn the 
previous night, though that was a delusion. As 
soon as she saw that it was her brother, and that he 
was alone, she sent the maid away, and, taking him 
by the arm, drew him into the little outer room. 
There had not been any sentimental fraternity be- 
tween them in a general way. They were very good 
friends, and fond of each other, but not given to 
manifestations of sympathy and devotion. But this 
time as soon as he was within the door and she had 
him to herself, Sara threw her arms round Jack, and 
leant against him, and went oflf without any warning 
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into a sudden burst of emotion — not tears exactly. 
It was rather a struggle against tears. She sobbed 
and her breast heaved, and she clasped him con- 
vulsively. Jack was terribly surprised and shocked, 
feeling that so unusual an outburst must have a 
serious cause, and he was very tender with his sister. 
It did not last more than a minute, but it did more 
to convince him of the gravity of the crisis than 
anything else had done. Sara regained command of 
herself almost immediately and ceased sobbing, and 
raised her head from his shoulder. " She is there," 
she whispered, pointing to the inner room, and then 
she turned and went before him leading the way. 
The white curtains of Sara's bed were drawn at one 
side, so as to screen the interior of the chamber. 
Within that enclosure a fire was burning brightly, 
and seated by it in an easy-chair wrapped in one 
of Sara s pretty dressing-gowns, with unaccustomed 
embroideries and soft frills and ribbons enclosing 
her brown worn hands and meagre throat, Mrs 
Preston half sat, half reclined. The firelight was 
flickering about her, and she lay back and looked 
at it and at everything around her with a certain 
dreadful satisfaction. She looked round about upon 
the room and its comforts as people look on a new 
purchase. Enjoyment — a certain pleasure of posses- 
sion — ^was written on her face. 
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When she saw Jack she moved a little, and drew 
the muslin wrapper more closely round her throat 
with a curious instinct of prudish propriety. It was 
the same woman to whose society he had accustomed 
himself as Pamela's mother, and whom he had 
tutored himself to look upon as a necessary part of 
his future household, but yet she was a different 
creature. He did not know her in this new develop- 
ment. He followed Sara into her presence with a 
new sense of repulsion, a reluctance and dislike 
which he had never felt before. And Mrs Preston 
for her part received him with an air which was 
utterly inexplicable — an air of patronage which 
made his blood boil. 

" I hope you are better," he said, not knowing 
how to begin ; and then, after a pause, " Should not 
I go and tell Pamela that you are here ? or would 
you like me to take you home V 

"I consider myself at home," said Mrs Preston, 
sitting up suddenly and bursting into speech. " I 
will send for Pamela, when it is all settled. I am 
very thankful to your sister for taking care of me 
last night. She shall find that it will be to her 
advantage. Sit down — I am sorry, Mr John, that 
I cannot say the same for you." 

" What is it you cannot say for me ? " said Jack : 
" I don't know in the least what you would be at. 
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Mrs Preston ; I suppose there must be some ex- 
planation of this strange conduct. What does it 
mean ? " 

" You will find that it means a great deal," said 
the changed woman. "When you came to me to 
my poor little place, I did not want to have any- 
thing to say to you ; but I never thought of putting 
any meaning to what you were doing. I was as 
innocent as a baby — I thought it was all love to 
my poor child. That was what I thought. And 
now youVe stolen her heart away from me, and 
I know what it was for — I know what it was 
for." 

'* Then what was it for?" said Jack, abruptly. He 
was by turns red and pale with anger. He found it 
very hard to keep his temper now that he was per- 
sonally assailed. 

" It was for this," cried Pamela's mother, with a 
shrill ring in her voice, pointing, as it seemed, 'to the 
pretty furniture and pictures round her — " for all 
this, 'and the fine house, and the park, and the 
money — that was what it was for. You thought 
you'd marry her and keep it all, and that I should 
never know what was my rights. But now I do 

know; and you would have killed me last night!" 

she cried wildly, drawing back, with renewed pas- 
sion — " you and your father ; you would have killed 
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me ; I should have been a dead woman by this time 
if it had not been for her ! *' 

Jack made a hoarse exclamation in his throat as 
she spoke. The room seemed to be turning round 
with him. He seemed to be catching glimpses of her 
meaning through some wild chaos of misunderstand- 
ing and darkness. He himself had never wished her 
ill, not even when she promised to be a burden on 
him. " Is she mad ? " he said, turning to Sara ; but 
he felt that she was not mad ; it was something 
more serious than that. 

" I know my rights,'* she said, calming down in- 
stantaneously. ** Ks my house you've been living in, 
and my money that has made you all so fine. You 
need not start, or pretend as if you didn't know. 
It was for that you came and beguiled my Pamela. 
You might have left me my Pamela ; house, and 
money, and everything, even down to my poor 
mother's blessing," said Mrs Preston, breaking down 
pitifully, and falling into a passion of tears. " You 
have taken them all, you and yours ; but you might 
have left me my child !" 

Jack stood aghast while all this was being poured 
forth upon him ; but Sara, for her part, fell a-crying 
too. *'She has been saying the same all night," 
said Sara ; " what have we to do with her money or 
her mother's blessing ? Oh, Jack, what have we to 
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do with them ? What does it mean ? I don't un- 
derstand anything but about Pamela and you." 

"Nor I," said Jack, in despair, and he made a 
little raid through the room in his consternation, 
that the sight of the two women crying might not 
make a fool of him ; then he came betck with the 
energy of desperation. " Look here, Mrs Preston,'' 
he said, "there may be some money question be- 
tween my father and you — I can't tell ; but we have 
nothing to do with it. I know nothing about it I 
think most likely you have been deceived somehow. 
But, right or wrong, this is not the way to clear it 
up. Money cannot be claimed in this wild way. 
Get a lawyer who knows what he is doing to see 
after it for you ; and in the mean time go home like 
a rational creature. You cannot be permitted to 
make a disturbance here." 

" You shall never have a penny of it," cried Mrs 
Preston — "not a penny, if you should be starv- 
ing — nor Pamela either; I will tell her all — 
that you wanted her for her money ; and she will 
scorn you as I do — you shall have nothing from 
her or me." 

" Answer for yourself," cried Jack, furious, " or be 
silent. She shall not be brought in. What do I 
care for your money ? Sara, be quiet, and don't cry. 
She ought never to have been brought here." 
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" No," cried the old woman, in her passion, " I 
ought to have been cast out on the roadside, don't 
you think, to die if I liked ? or I ought to have been 
killed, as you tried last night. That's what you 
would do to me, while you slept soft and lived high. 
But my time has come. It's you that must go to 
the door — the door ! — and you need expect no pity 
from me." 

She sat in her feebleness and poverty as on a 
throne, and defied them, and they stood together 
bewildered by their ignorance, and did not know 
what answer to make to her. Though it sounded 
like madness, it might be true. For anything they 
could tell, what she was saying might have some 
foundation unknown to them. Sara by this time 
had dried her tears, and indignation had begun to 
take the place of distress in her mind. She gave 
her brother an appealing look, and clasped her 
hands. " Jack, answer her — do you know what to 
say to her?" she cried, stamping her little foot 
on the ground with impatience; "somebody must 
know; are we to stand by and hear it all, and 
do nothing? Jack, answer her! — unless she is 
mad " 

" I think she must be partly mad," said Jack. 
" But it must be put a stop to somehow. Go and 
fetch my father. He is in the library. Whatever 
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it may be, let us know at least what it means. I 
will stay with her here." 

When she heard these words, the strange inmate 
of Sara's room came down from her height and re- 
lapsed into a feeble old woman. She called Sara 
not to go, to stay and protect her. She shrank back 
into her chair, drawing it away into a comer at the 
farthest distance possible, and sat there watchful 
and frightened, eyeing Jack as a hunted creature 
might eye the tiger which might at any moment 
spring upon it. Jack, for his part, with an ex- 
clamation of impatience, turned on his heel and 
went away from her, as far as space would permit 
Impatience began to swallow up every other senti- 
ment in his mind. He could not put up with it 
any longer. Whatever the truth might be, it was 
evident that it must be faced and acknowledged at 
once. While he kept walking about impatient and 
exasperated, all his respect for Pamela's mother died 
out of his mind ; even, it must be owned, in his 
excitement, the image of Pamela herself went back 
into the mists. A certain disgust took possession 
of him. If it was true that his father had schemed 
and struggled for the possession of this woman's 
miserable money — ^if the threat of claiming it had 
moved him with some vague but awful temptation, 
such as Jack shuddered to think of — ^and if the idea 
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of having rights and possessing something had 
changed the mild and humble woman who was 
Pamela's mother into this frantic and insulting fury, 
— ^then what was there worth caring for, what was 
there left to believe in, in this world? Perhaps 
even Pamela herself had been changed by this ter- 
rible test. Jack did not wish for the wings of a 
dove, being too matter-of-fact for that. But he felt 
as if he would like to set out for New Zealand 
without saying a word to anybody, without breath- 
ing a syllable to a single soul on the way. It 
seemed as if that would be the only thing to do — 
he himself might get frantic or desperate too like 
the others about a little money. The backwoods, 
sheep-shearing, anything would be preferable to 
that. 

This pause lasted for some minutes, for Sara did 
not immediately return. When she came back, 
however, a heavier footstep accompanied her up 
the stair. Mr Brownlow came into the room, 
and went at once towards the further comer. 
He had made up his mind; once more he had 
become perfectly composed, calm as an attorney 
watching his client's case. He called Jack to 
him, and went and stood by the table, facing Mrs 
Preston. "I hear you have sent for me to know 
the meaning of all this," he said ; " I will tell you, 
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for you have a right to know. Twenty-five yeai» 
ago, before either of you was bom, I had some 
money left me, which was to be transferred to a 
woman called Phoebe Thomson, if she could be 
found out or appeai^ed within twenty-five years. I 
searched for her everywhere, but I could not find 
her. Latterly I forgot her existence to a great ex- 
tent. The five-and-twenty years were out last night, 

and just before the period ended this lady — ^as 

you both know, appeared She says she is Phoebe 
Thomson, the legatee I have told you of. She may 
be so — I have nothing to say against her ; but the 
proof lies with her, not me. This is all the explana- 
tion there is to make." 

When he had said it he drew a long breath of 
relief It was the truth. It was not perhaps all 
the truth ; but he had told the secret, which had 
weighed him down for months, and the burden was 
off his heart. He felt a little sick and giddy as he 
stood there before his children. He did not look 
them in the face. In his heart he knew there were 
many more particulars to telL But it was not for 
them to judge of his heart. " I have told you the 
secret, so far as there is a secret," he said, with a 
faint smile at them, and then sat down suddenly, 
exhausted with the effort. It was not so difficult 
after alL Now that it was done, a faint wonder 
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crossed his mind that he had hot done it long 
ago, and saved himself all this trouble. But 
still he was glad to sit down. Somehow, it took 
the strength out of him as few things had done 
before. 

" A legatee ! '* burst forth Sara in amazement, not 
understanding the word. "Is that all? Papa, she 
says the house is hers, and everything is hers. She 
says we have no right here. Is it true ? " 

As for Jack, he looked his father steadily in the 
face, asking. Was it true ? more imperiously than 
Sara's words did. If this were all, what was the 
meaning of the almost tragedy last night ? They 
forgot the very existence of the woman who was the 
cause of it all as they turned upon him. Poverty 
and wealth were small matters in comparison. He 
was on his trial at an awful tribunal, before judges 
too much alarmed, too deeply interested, to be leni- 
ent. They turned their backs upon Mrs Preston, 
who, notwithstanding her fear and anxiety, could 
not bear the neglect. Their disregard of her roused 
her out of her own self-confidence and certainty, 
to Ksten with a certain forlorn eagerness. She had 
not paid much attention to what Mr Brownlow said 
the first time. What did it matter what he said? 
Did not she know better? But when Jack and 
Sara turned their backs on her, and fixed their eyes 
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on their father, she woke up with an intense mortifi- 
cation and disappointment at finding herself over- 
looked, and began to listen too. 

Mr Brownlow rose up as a man naturally does 
who has to plead guilty or not guilty for his life. 
He stood before them, putting his hand on the 
table to support himself. " It is not true," he said. 
" I do not deny that I have been thinking a great 
deal about this. If I had but known, I should have 
told you; but these are the real facts. If she is 
Phoebe Thomson, as she says — though of that we 
have no proof— she is entitled to fifty thousand 
pounds which her mother left her. That is the 
whole. To pay her her legacy may force me 
to leave this house, and change our mode of 
living ; but she has nothing to do with the house — 
nothing here is hers, absolutely nothing. She has 
no more to do with Brownlows than your baker 
has, or your dressmaker. If she is Phoebe Thomson, 
I shall owe her money — nothing more. I might 
have told you, if I had but known." 

What Mr Brownlow meant was, that he would 
have told them had he known, after all, how little 
it would cost to tell it. After all, there was nothing 
disgraceful in the tale, notwithstanding the terrible 
shifts to which he had put himself to conceal it. 
He had spoken it out, and now his mind was free. 
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If he had but known what a relief it would be ! 
But he sat down as soon as he had finished speak- 
ing ; and he did not feel as if he could pay much 
attention to anything else. His mind was in a 
state of confusion about what had happened the 
previous night. It seemed to him that he had 
said or done something he ought not to have done 
or said. But now he had made his supreme dis- 
closure, and given up the struggle. It did not much 
matter what occurred beside. 

Mrs Preston, however, who had been listening 
eagerly, and whom nobody regarded for the moment, 
rose up and made a step forward among them. 
"He may deny it," she said, trembling; "but I 
know he's known it all this time, and kept us out 
of our rights. Fifty pound — fifty thousand pound — 
what does he say ? I know better. It is all mine, 
every penny, and he's been keeping us out of our 
rights. YouVe been all fed and nourished on what 
was mine — your horses and your carriages, and all 
your grandeur ; and he says it's but fifty pounds ! 
Don't you remember that there's One that protects 
the fatherless?" she cried out, almost screaming. 
The very sight of his composure made her wild 
and desperate. "You make no account of me," 
she cried — " no more than if I was the dust under 
your feet, and I'm the mistress of all— of all; and 
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if it had not been for her you would have killed 
me last night." 

These words penetrated even Mr Brownlow's 
stupor; he gave a shudder as if with the cold. 
"I was very hard driven last night," he said, as 
if to himself— "very hard put to it. I don't know 
what I may have said." Then he made a pause, 
and rose. and went to his enemy, who fell back 
into the chair, and took fright as he approached 
her, putting out her two feeble hands to defend 
herself. "If you are Phoebe Thomson," he said, 
"you shall have your rights. I know nothing 
about you — I never thought of you. This house 
is miDe, and you have nothing to do here. All 
you have any right to is your money, and you shall 
have your money when you prove your identity. 
But I cannot leave you here to distress my child. 
If you are able to think at all, you must see that 
you ought to go home. Send for the carriage to 
take her home," Mr Brownlow added, turning to 
his children. " If she is the person she calls herself, 
she is a relation of your mother's ; and anyhow, she 
is weak and old. Take care of her. Sara, my 
darling, you are not to stay here with her, nor let 
her vex you ; but I leave her in your hands." 

"I will do what you tell me, papa," said Sara; 
and then he stood fgr a moment and looked at them 
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wistfully. They had forsaken him last night ; both 
of them — or at least so he fancied — had gone over 
to the enemy; and that had cut him to the heart. 
Now he turned to them wistfully, looking for a 
little support and comfort. It would not be so 
hard after all if his children went with him into 
captivity. They had both been so startled and 
excited that but for this look, and the lingering, 
expectant pause he made, neither would have 
thought of their father's feelings. But it was im- 
possible to misunderstand him now. Sara, in her 
impulsive way, went up to him and put her arms 
round his neck "Papa, it is we who have been 
hard upon you," she said; and as for Jack, who 
could not show his feelings by an embrace, he also 
made a kind of amende in an ungracious masculine 
way. He said, "I'm coming with you, sir. rU 
see after the carriage," and marched off behind his 
father to the door. Neither of them took any 
further notice of Mrs Preston. It seemed to her 
as if they did not care. They were not afraid of 
her ; they did not come obsequiously to her feet, as 
she had thought they would. On the contrary, they 
were banding together among themselves against 
her, making a league among themselves, taking no 
notice of her. And her own child was not there 
to comfort her heart. It was a great shock and 
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downfall to the unhappy woman. She had heen 
a good woman so long as she was tintempted. 
But it had seemed to her, in the wonderful pros- 
pect of a great fortune, that everybody would fall 
at her feet; that she would be able to do what 
she pleased — ^to deal with all her surroundings as 
she pleased. When she saw she could not do so, 
her mind grew confused — fifty pound, fifty thousand 
pound, which was it? And she was alone, and they 
were all banding themselves against her. Money 
seemed nothing in comparison to the elevation, the 
supremacy she had dreamed of. And they did not 
even take the trouble to look at her as they went 
away! 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

MOTHER AND LOVER. 

Jack followed his father down-stairs, and did not say 
a word. It had been an exciting morning; and now 
that he knew all, though the excitement had not as 
yet begun to flag, care came along with it. Suspense 
and mystery were hard, and yet at the same time 
easier to bear than reality. The calamity might 
have loomed larger while it was unknown, but at 
least it was unaccompanied by those real details 
from which there is no escape. When Mr Brownlow 
and his son reached the bottom of the stair, they 
stopped, and turned, and looked at each other. A 
certain shade of apology was in Mr Brownlow's tone. 
" I thought it was all over last night," he said ; " I 
thought you were all safe. You know my meaning 
now." 

" Safe, sir, safe I" said Jack, " with this always 
hanging over our heads? I don't understand why 
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we were not allowed to know ; but never mind. I 
am glad it has come, and there is nothing more to 
look for. It bears interest, I suppose." 

" That must be a matter of arrangement. I sup- 
pose it does," said Mr Brownlow, with a sigh. 

Jack gave vent to his feelings in a low, faint, pro- 
longed whistle. "I'll go and tell them about the 
carriage," he said. This was all the communication 
that passed between the father and the son ; but it 
was enough to show Mr Brownlow that Jack was 
not thinking, as he might very naturally have 
thought, of his new position as the future son-in- 
law of the woman who had wrought so much harm. 
Jack's demeanour, though he did not say a word of 
sympathy to his father, was quite the contrary of 
this. He did not make any professions, but he took 
up the common family burden upon his shoulders. 
The fifty thousand pounds was comparatively little. 
It was a sum which could be measured and come to 
an end of ; but the interest, that was the dreadful 
thought. Jack was practical, and his mind jumped 
at it on the moment. It was as a dark shadow which 
had come over him, and which he could not shake 
off. Brownlows was none of hers, and yet she might 
not be wrong after all in thinking that all was hers. 
The actual claim was heavy enough, but the possible 
claim was overwhelming. It seemed to Jack to go 
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into the future and overshadow that as it over- 
shadowed the present. No wonder Mr Brownlow 

had been in despair — no wonder almost the 

young man gave a very heavy sigh as he went into 
f the stable-yard and gave his instructions. He stood 
qnd brooded over it with his brow knitted and his 
hands buried in his pockets, while the horses were 
put into the carriage. As for such luxuries, they 
counted for nothing, or at least so he thought for the 
moment — nothing to him; but a burden that would 
lie upon them for years — a shadow of debt and diffi- 
culty projected into the future, — that seemed more 
than any man could bear. 

It will be seen from this that the idea of his own 
relations with Pamela making any difference in the 
matter had not crossed Jack's mind. He would have 
been angry had any one suggested it. Not that he 
thought of giving up Pamela ; but in the mean time 
the idea of having anything to do with Mrs Preston 
was horrible to him, and he was not a youug man 
who was always reasonable and sensible, and took 
everything into consideration, any more than the 
rest of us. To tell the truth, he had no room in his 
thoughts for the idea of marriage or of Pamela at 
that moment. He strode round to the hall door as 
the coachman got on the box, and went up to Sara's 
room without stopping to think. " The carriage is 
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here/* he said, calling to Sara at the door. He would 
have taken the intruder down- stairs, and put her 
into it as courteously as if she had been a duchess ; 
for, as we have already said, there was a certain fine 
natural politeness in the Brownlow blood. But 
when he heard the excited old woman still raving 
about her rights, and that they wanted to kill her, 
the young man became impatient. He was weary 
of her ; and when she fell into threats of what she 
would do, disgust mingled with his impatience. 
Then all at once, while he waited, a sudden thought 
struck him. Poor little Pamela ! what could she be 
thinking all this time ? How would she feel when 
she heard that her mother had become their active 
enemy ? In a moment there flitted before Jack, as 
he stood at the door, a sudden vision of the little 
uplifted face, pale as it had grown of late, with the 
wistful eyes wide open, and the red lips apart, and 
the pretty rings of hair clustering about the fore- 
head. What would Pamela think when she knew ? 
What was to be done, now that this division, worse 
than any unkind sentence of a rich father, had come 
between them ? It was no fault of hers, no fault of 
his; fate had come between them in the wildest, 
unlooked-for way. And should they have to yield 
to it ? The thought gave Jack such a sudden twinge 
in his own heart, that it roused him altogether out 
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of his preoccupation. It roused him to that fine 
self-regard which is so natural, and which is reck- 
oned a virtue nowadays. What did it matter about 
an old mother? Such people had had their day, 
and had no right to control the young, whose day 
was still to come. Pamela's future and Jack's future 
were of more importance than anything that could 
happen at the end, as it were, of Mrs Preston's life, 
or even of Mr Brownlow's life. 

This was the consideration that woke Jack up out 
of the strange maze he had fallen into on the subject 
of his own concerns. He turned on his heel all at 
once, and left Mrs Preston arguing the matter with 
Sara, and went off down the avenue almost as rapidly 
as his own mare could have done it. No, by Jove ! 
he was not going to give up. Mrs Preston might 
eat her money if she liked — might ruin Brownlows 
if she liked; but she should not interfere between 
him and his love. And Jack felt that there was no 
time to lose, and that Pamela must know how mat- 
ters stood, and what he expected of her, before her 
mother went back to poison her mind against him. 
He took no time to knock even at the door of Mrs 
Swayne's cottage, but went in and took possession 
like an invading army. Probably, if he had been a 
young man of very delicate and susceptible mind, 
he very knowledge that Pamela might now be con- 
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sidered an heiress, and himself a poor man, would 
have closed up the way to him, and turned his steps 
for ever from the door. But Jack was not of that 
fine order of humanity. He was a young man who 
liked his own way, and was determined not to be 
unhappy if he could help it, and held tenaciously 
by everything that belonged to him. Such matter- 
of-fact natures are seldom moved by the «entimen- 
talisms of self-sacrifice. He had not the smallest 
idea of sacrificing himself, if the truth must be told. 
He strode along, rushing like the wind, and went 
straight in at Mrs Swayne's door. Nobody inter- 
rupted his passage, or stood in his way; nobody 
even saw him but old Betty, who came out to her 
door to see who had passed so quickly, and shook 
her head over him. " He goes there a deal more 
than is good for him,'* Betty said, and then, as it was 
cold, shut the door. 

Pamela had been sitting in the dingy parlour all 
alone ; and, to tell the truth, she had been crying a 
little. She did not know where her mother was ; she 
did not know when she was coming back. No mes- 
sage had reached her, nor letter, nor any sign of life, 
and she was frightened and very solitary. Jack, too, 
since he knew she was alone and could be seen at 
any hour, did not make so many anxious pilgrimages 
as he had done when Mrs Preston was ill and the 
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road was barred against him. She had no one to tell 
her fears to, no one to encourage and support her,' 
and the poor child had broken down dreadfully, 
She was sitting at the window trying to read one of 
Mrs Swayne's books, trying not to ask herself who it 
was that came so late to Brownlows last night ? what 
was her mother doing ? what was Jack doing ? The 
book, as may be supposed, had small chance against 
all these anxieties. It had dropped upon the table 
before her, and her innocent tears had been dropping 
on it, when a sudden shadow flitted past the window, 
and a footstep rang on the steps, and Jack was in 
the room. The sight of him changed wonderfully 
the character of Pamela's tears, but yet it increased 
her agitation. Nobody in her small circle except 
herself had any faith in him ; and she knew that, at 
this present moment, he ought not to come. 

"No, I am not sorry to see you," she said, in 
answer to his accusation, " I am glad ; but you 
should not come. Mamma is away. I am all alone." 

"You have the more need of me," said Jack. 
"But listen, Pamela. Your mother is not away. 
She is here at Brownlows. She is coming directly. 
I rushed off to see you before she arrived. I must 
speak to you first. Eemember you are mine — what- 
ever happens, you are mine, and you cannot forsake 



me." 
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"Forsake you?" cried Pamela, in pitiful accents. 
" Is it likely ? If there is any forsaking, it will be 
you. You know — oh, you know you have not much 
to fear.*' 

" I have everything to fear,** said Jack, speaking 
very fast; your mother is breathing fire and flame 
against us alL She is coming back our enemy. She 
will tell you I have had a mercenary meaning from 
the beginning, and she will order you to give me up. 
But don't do it, Pamela. I am not the sort of man 
to be given up. We were going to be poor, and 
marry against my father's will ; now we shaU be 
poor, and marry against your mother's — ^that is all 
the difference. You have chosen me, and you must 
give her up and not me. That is all I have to say." 

" Give up mamma ?" cried Pamela, in amazement. 
"I don't know what you mean. You promised I 
was to have her with me, and take care of her 
always. She would die without me. Oh Jack, 
why have you changed so soon?" 

" It is not I that have changed," said Jack ; " every- 
thing has changed. This is what it will come to. 
It will be to give up her or me. I don't say I will 
die without you," said the young man — "no such 

luck ; but Look here, Pamela, this is what it 

will come to. You will have to choose between her 
and me." 
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"Oh no, no!" cried Pamela; ''no! don't say so. 
I am not the one to choose. Don't turn away from 
me ! don't look so pale and dreadful! it is not me to 
choose." 

"But it is you, by heavens !" cried Jack, in desper- 
ation. " Here she is coming ! It is not your old 
mother who was to live with us — it is a different 
woman — here she is. Is it to be her or me ?" 

" Oh, Jack 1" Pamela cried, thinking he was mad ; 
and she submitted to his fierce embrace in utter 
bewilderment, not knowing what to imagine. To 
see the Brownlows carriage dash down the avenue 
and wheel round at the door and open to let Mrs 
Preston forth was as great a wonder as if the earth 
had opened. She could not tell what was going to 
happen. It was a relief to her to be held fast and 
kept back — ^her consternation took her strength from 
her. She was actually unable to follow her first 
impulse and rush to the door. 

Mrs Preston came in by herself, quiet but tremu- 
lous.. Her head shook a little, but there was no sign 
of weakness about her now. She had been defeated, 
but she ha.d got over the bitterness of her defeat, and 
was prepared for a struggle. Jack felt the difference 
when he looked at her. He had been contemptuous 
of her weak passion and repetition" about her rights ; 
but he saw the change in a moment, and he met her, 

VOL. in. L 
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standing up, holding Pamela fast, with his arm round 
her. Mrs Preston had carried the war into her ene- 
my's camp, and gone to his house to demand, as she 
thought, everything he had in the world. These 
were Jack's reprisals — he came to her citadel and 
claimed everything she had in the world. It was 
his, and, more than that, it was already given to 
him — his claim was allowed. 

" You are here ! " cried Mrs Preston, passion- 
ately. "I thought you would be here! you have 
come before me to steal her firom me. I knew how 
it would be!" 

" I have come to claim what is mine," said Jack, 
"before you interfere. I know you will try to step 
between us ; but you are not to step between us — do 
what you like, she is mine." 

" Pamela," said Mrs Preston, still, notwithstanding 
her late defeat, believing somehow strangely in the 
potency of the new fortune for which she felt every- 
body should fall at her feet, " things have changed. 
Stand away from him, and listen to me. We're rich 

now — we shall have everything that heart ever de- 

* 

sired ; there is not a thing you can think of but what 

I can give it you. You've thought I was hard upon 

you, dear, but it was all for your sake. What do I 

care for money, but for your sake ? — ^Everything you 

can think of, Pamela — ^it will be like a fairy tale." 
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Pamela stood still for one moment, looking at her 
mother and her lover. She had disengaged herself 
from him, and stood, unrestrained, to make her elec- 
tion. " If it is so, mamma," she said — ** I don't know 
what you mean — ^you know I don't understand ; but 
if it is, there's no more difficulty. It does not matter 
so much whether Mr Brownlow consents or not." 

"MrBrownlow!" cried her mother; "Mr Brownlow 
has been your enemy, child, since long before you 
were bom. He has taken your money to bring up 
his own fine lady upon. He has sent his son here 
when he can't do any better, to marry you and keep 
the money. Sir, go away from my child. It's your 
money he wants ; your money, not you." 

Pamela turned round with surprise and terror in 
her face, and looked at Jack ; then she smiled softly 
and shook her head. ** Mamma, you are mistaken," 
she said, in her soft little voice, and held out her 
hand to him. Mrs Preston threw up her arms above 
her head wildly, and gave an exceeding bitter cry. 

" I am her mother," she cried out, " her own mo- 
ther, that have nursed her and watched over her, and 
given up everything to her; and she chooses him 
rather than me ; him that she has not known a year 
— that wants her for her money, or for her pretty 
£eu^. She chooses him before me !" 

She stood up alone, calling upon heaven and earthy 
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as it were, to see ; while the two clung together dis- 
mayed and pitiful, yet holding fast by each other stilL 
It was the everlasting struggle so continually repeated ; 
the past against the present and the future — ^the old 
love against the new — and not any question of worldly 
interest. It was the tragic figure of disappointment 
and desolation and age in face of hope and love and 
joy. What she had been doing was poor and mean 
enough. She had been intoxicated by the vision of 
sudden wealth, and had expected everybody to be 
abject before her; but now a deeper element had 
come in. She forgot the fortune, the money, though 
it was still on her lips, and cried out, in the depth 
of her despair, over the loss of the only real wealth 
she had in the world. No tears came to her old 
eyes — her old meagre arms rose rigid, yet trembling. 
" She chooses him before me ! " she said, with a 
cry of despair, which came from the bottom of her 
heart. 

"Mamma," cried poor little Pamela, tearing her 
hand from that of her lover, and coming doubtfully 
into the midst between the two, " I don't choose ! oh, 
mamma, how can I choose ? I never was away from 
you in my life — he promised we never were to be 
parted. How am I to give him up ? Oh, why, why 
should you ask me to give him up V cried the poor 
child. Floods of tears came to her aid. She put her 
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pretty hands together like a child at prayer — every 
line in her sweet face was in itself a supplication. 
Jack, behind her, stood and watched and said 
nothing. Perhaps he saw, notwithstanding, that 
it was against his interests — and in his heart had 
a certain mournful pity for the despair in the old 
woman's terrible face. 

" But I expect you to choose/' she said, wildly ; 
"things have come to that. It must be him or me 
— him or me ; there's no midway between us. I am 
your old mother, your poor old mother, that would 
pluck my heart out of my breast to give it you. I've 
survived them all, and done without them all, and 
lived for your sake. And he is a young man that 
was taken with your pretty face — say it was your 
pretty face — say the best that can be said. If you 
were like death — if you lost all your beauty and 
your pretty ways — if you were ugly and ailing and 
miserable, — ^it would be all the same to me ; I would 
love you all the more — all the more; and he — he 
would never look at you again. That's nature. I 
require you to choose. It must be him or me !" 

As she stood listening, a change came over Pa- 
mela's face. Her first appeal to her mother had been 
full of emotion, but of a gentle, hopeful, almost super- 
ficial kind. She had taken tears to her aid and 
pleading looks, and believed in their success now as 
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always. But as Mrs Preston spoke^ Pamela's little 
innocent soul was shaken as by an earthquake. She 
woke up and opened her eyes, and found that she 
was in a world new to her — a world no longer of 
prayers, and tears, and sweet yielding, and tender 
affection. It was not tender affection she had to do 
with now ; it was fierce love, desperate and ruthless, 
ready to tear her asunder. Her tears dried up, her 
pretty cheeks grew pale as death, she looked from 
one to the other with a wild look of wonder, asking 
if it was true. When her mother's voice ceased, it 
seemed to Pamela that the world stood still for the 
moment, and everything in heaven and earth held 
its breath. She looked at Jack ; he stood motionless, 
with his face clouded over, and made no answer to 
her pitiful appeal. She looked at Mrs Preston, and 
saw her mother's eager face hollow and excited, her 
eyes blazing, her cheeks burning with a strange 
hectic heat. For one moment she stood irresolute. 
Then she made one tottering step to her mother's 
side, and turned round and looked at her lover. Once 
more she clasped her hands, though she had no 
longer any hope in pleading. " I must stay here," 
she said, with a long-drawn sobbing sigh — '' I must 
stay here, if I should die." 

They stood thus and looked at each other for one 
of those moments which is as long as an age. The 
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mother would have taken her child to her arms, but 
Pamela would not. "Not now, not now !" she said, 
putting back the embrace. Jack, for his part, stood 
and watched with an intensity of perception he had 
never exercised before. The struggle had ascended 
into a higher region of passion than he knew of. 
He turned and went to the door, with the intention, 
so far as he had any intention, of retiring for the 
moment from the contest. Then he came back again. 
Whatever the pressure on him might be, he could 
not leave Pamela so. 

" Look here," he said, abruptly ; " I am going away. 
But if you think I accept this as a choice or decision, 
you are much mistaken. You force her to give in to 
you, and then you think I am to accept it ! I'll do no 
such thing. She could not say anything else, or do 
anything else — but all the same, she is mine. You 
can't touch that, do what you like. Pamela, darling, 
don't lose heart ; it's only for a little while." 

He did not stop to listen to what her mother said; 
he turned at once and went out, unconsciously, in 
his excitement, thrusting Mrs Swayne out of his way, 
who was in the passage. He went ofif up the avenue 
at a stretch without ever drawing breath. A hun- 
dred wild thoughts rose in his mind ; her mother ! 
what was her mother to him ? He was ready to vow 
with Hamlet, that twenty thousand mothers could 
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not have filled up his sum of love ; and yet he was 
not blaming his Pamela. She could not have done 
otherwise. Why had he never been told ? why had 
not he known that this downfall was hanging over 
him ? Why had he been such a fool as to give in at 
all to the sweet temptation ? Now, of course, when 
things had come this length, he would as soon have 
cut his own throat as given Pamela up. And what 
with love and rage, and the sudden calamity, and the 
gradual exasperation, he was beside himself, and did 
not well know what he was about. He was almost 
too much absorbed in his own affairs to be able to 
understand Sara, who came to him as he entered the 
house, and drew him aside into the dining-room to 
speak to him. Sara was pale enough to justify her 
pretext of headache, but otherwise she was full of 
energy and spirit, and met the emergency with a 
courageous heart. 

" We must face it out as well as we can, Jack," she 
said, with her eyes shining out large and full from 
her white face. " We must keep up before all these 
people. They must not be able to go away and say 
that something went terribly wrong at Brownlows. 
We must keep it up to the last." 

" Pshaw ! what does it matter what they think or 
what they say ? " said Jack, sitting down with a sigh 
of weariness. As for Sara, who was not tired, nor 
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had any personal complication to bow her down, she 
blazed np at his indifiference, 

"It matters everything!" she cried. "We may 
not be a county family any more, nor fine people, but 
we are always the Brownlows of Masterton. No- 
body must have a word to say about it — for papa's 
sake/' 

" Everybody will soon be at liberty to say what 
they please about it," said Jack. "Where is he? 
I had better go and talk to him, I suppose ? " 

" Papa is in the library," said Sara. " Jack, he 
wants our support. He wants us to stand by him 
— or, I mean, he wants you ; as for me," she con- 
tinued, with a flash of mingled softness and defi- 
ance, "he knows / would not forsake him; he 
wants you." 

" Why shouldn't you forsake him ? " said Jack, 
with a momentary growl ; " and why should he be 
doubtful of me?" 

But he did not wait for any answer. He took the 
decanter of sherry from the sideboard, and swallowed 
he did not know how much ; and then he went off to 
the library to seek out his father. There was a cer- 
tain stealthiness about the house — a feeling that the 
people belonging to it were having interviews in cor- 
ners, that they were consulting each other, making 
solemn decisions, and that their guests were much in 
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the way. Though Sara rushed away immediately to 
the room where her friends were, after waylaying her 
brother, her appearance did not alter the strong sense 
everybody had of the state of affairs. The very ser- 
vants slunk out of Jack's way, and stood aside in 
corners to watch him going into the library. He 
called the footman out of his hiding-place as he 
passed, and swore at him for an impertinent fool. 
The man had been doing nothing that was imperti- 
nent, and yet he did not feel that there was injus- 
tice in the accusation. Something very serious had 
happened, and the consciousness of it had gone all 
through the house. 

Mr Brownlow was sitting in the library doing 
nothing. That, at least, was his visible aspect. 
Within himself he had been calculating and reck- 
oning up till his wearied brain whirled with the 
efiPort. He sat leaning his arms on the table and 
his head in his hands. By this time his powers of 
thought had failed him. He sat looking on, as it 
were, and saw the castle of his prosperity crumbling 
down into dust before him. Everything he had 
ever aimed at seemed to drop from him. He had no 
longer anythiug to conceal; but he knew that he 
had stood at the bar before his children, and had 
been pardoned but not justified. They would stand 
by him, but they did not approve him; and they 
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had seen the veil of his heart lifted, and had looked 
in and found darker things there than he himself 
had ever been conscious of. He was so absorbed in 
this. painful maze of thought that he did not even 
look up when Jack came in. Of course Jack would 
come ; he knew that. Jack was ruined ; they were 
all ruined. All for the advantage of a miserable 
woman who would get no comfort out of her inheri- 
tance, whose very life was hanging on a thread. It 
seemed hard to him that Providence, which had al- 
ways been so kind to him, should permit it. When 
his son came in and drew a chair to the other side of 
the table he roused himself. " Is it you, Jack ? " he 
said ; " I am so tired that I fear I am stupid. I was 
very hard driven last night." 

" Yes," said Jack, with a little shudder ; and Mr 
Brownlow looked at him, and their eyes met, and 
they knew what each had meant. It was a hard 
moment for the father who had been mad, and had 
come to his senses again, but yet did not know what 
horrible suspicion it was imder which for a moment 
he had lain. 

" I was hard driven," he repeated, pathetically — 
" very hard put to it. I had been standing out for 
a long time, and then in a moment I broke down. 
But I shall be able to talk it all over with you — 
by-and-by." 
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"That was what I came for, sir," said Jack. "We 
must know what we are to do." 

And then Mr Brownlow put down his support- 
ing hands from his head, and steadied himself in a 
wearied wondering way. Jack for the moment had 
the authority on his side. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Mr Brown low and his son were a long time to- 
gether. They talked until the autumn day darkened, 
and they had no more light for their calculations. 
Mr Brownlow had been very weary, — even stupefied. 
He had entered upon the conversation because he 
could not resist Jack's eagerness, and the decided 
claim he made to know fully a business which so 
much concerned him. He had a right to know, 
which his father could not dispute ; but nevertheless 
all the events of the past twenty-four hours had 
worn Mr Brownlow out. He was stupefied ; he did 
not know what had happened ; he could not recollect 
the details. When his attention was fully arrested, 
a certain habit of business kept him on, and his 
mind was clear enough when they went into figures, 
and when he had to make his son aware of the 
magnitude of the misfortune which had almost 
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^oxifdy. joii c:L3ie «? the same conclusion as the 
ribsec over them. Thev sat for a minute 
TIL wcv>§c:e matis oc the table, not looking at each 
</^ii<r. wtica i fl!^ pftfi^HS before them, and their minds 
jUiNt wtt^ ctte jO(&l«e thought TVliether it was 
driiit cr ttie BMse £ill of day which was closing 
;v«M t&MH Ktiier cimld have told — only that under 
^ye cell iifwcsskn there was in Jack's mind a cer- 
ttim wvd mpiNKfised impatience, an overwhelming 
jujuc <f jJl that WIS included in the crisis ; while 
losi fioiMr in die midst of it could not repress a 
$twuie kiiicu^ to throw himself down upon the sofis^ 
10 JoiC btt ev«% to be alone in the silence and dark- 
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very decided on the subject last time you spoke to 
me. In that case everything would be yours." 

" I hope she may live for ever !" said Jack, getting 
up from his chair ; " and she has no intention of giv- 
ing me her daughter now — not that her intention 
matters much," he said to himself, half muttering, as 
he stood with his hand on the table. The change 
was bewildering. He would have his Pamela still, 
whatever anybody might say ; but to run away with 
his pretty penniless darling, and work for her and 
defy the world for her, was very different from 
running away with the little heiress who had a 
right to every penny he had supposed his own. 
It was very hard upon him; but all the same he 
had no intention of giving in. No idea of self- 
sacrifice ever crossed his mind. It made the whole 
matter more confusing, more disagreeable — ^but any- 
body's intention mattered very little, father or 
mother; he meant to have his love and his way all 

the same. 

"It does matter," said Mr Brownlow. "It had 
much better never go into Chancery at aU. I never 
had any objections to the girl — you need not be im- 
patient. I always liked the girl. She is like your 

mother. I never knew what it was " Then Mr 

Brownlow made a little pause. "Poor Bessie!" he 
said^ though it was an exclamation that did not 
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seem called for. It was this fortune that had first 
made him think of Bessie. It was for her sake — ^for 
the sake of making a very foolish marriage — that he 
had made use of the money which at first was 
nothing but a plague and burden to him. Somehow 
she seemed to come up before him now it was melt- 
ing away, and he knew that the charm of Pamela's 
dewy eyes and fresh face had been their resemblance 
to Bessie. The thought softened his heart, and yet 
made it sting and ache. " This matter is too import- 
ant for temper or pride," he went on, recovering 
himself. " If we are to treat as enemies, of course I 
must resist, and it will be a long suit, and perhaps 
outlive us all. But if you are to be her daughter's 
husband, the question is different. You are the 
natural negotiator between us." 

*'I can't be; it is impossible," cried Jack; and 
then he sat down again in his chair in a sort of 
sullen fury with himself. Of course he was the 
natural negotiator. It was weakness itself to think 
of flinching from so plain a duty; and yet he 
would rather have faced a battery or led a forlorn 
hope. 

" You must be," said Mr Brownlow. " We are all 
excited at this present moment ; but there can be no 
doubt of what your position entails. You are my 
son, and you are, against my will, contrary to my 

VOL. III. M 
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advice, engaged to her daughter. Unless yon mean 
to throw oflf the girl you love because she has 
suddenly become an heiress " 

** I mean nothing of the sort/' cried Jack, angrily. 
** I shall never throw her ofif." 

" Then you can't help having an interest in her 
fortune ;— and doing the best you can for her," said 
his father, after a pause. ' 

Then again silence fell upon the two. It was 
natural and reasonable, but it was utterly repugnant, 
even though one of them thus urged it, to both. A 
thing may be recommended by good sense, and by 
all the force of personal interest, and yet may be 
more detestable than if it was alike foolish and 
wicked. This was how it seemed to Jack ; and 
for Mr Brownlow, in the whirl of ruin which had 
sucked him in, it was as yet but a poor consolation 
that his son might get the benefit. Acting by the 
dictates of nature he would rather have kept his son 
at his side to share his fortune and stand by him. 
Yet it was his duty to advise Jack to go over to the 
other side and take everything he had from him, 
and negotiate the transfer of his fortune — to " do the 
best he could," in short, for his father's adversary. 
It was not an expedient agreeable to either, and 
yet it was a thing which reason and common sense 
demanded should be done. 
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While they sat thus gloomily together, the house- 
hold went on in a strangely uncomfortable way 
outside. The men came straggling in from their 
shooting, or whatever they had been doing; and, 
though Sara was with the ladies, everybody knew 
by instinct, as it seemed, that her father and brother 
were consulting together over something very seriotis, 
shut up in the library, Mr Brownlow neglecting his 
business and Jack his pleasure. If it had only been 
business that was neglected, nobody would have 
been surprised ; but when things were thus pushed 
beyond that natural regard for appearances which is 
bom with Englishmen, they must be serious indeed. 
Then, of course, to make matters worae, the gentle- 
men came in earlier than usual. It was their 
curiosity, the elder ladies said to each other, for 
everybody knows that it is men who are the true 
gossips and ferret everything out; but, however that 
might be, it threw additional embarrassment upon 
Sara, who stood bravely at her post — a little flushed, 
perhaps, and unnaturally gay, but holding out with 
dauntless courage. She had everything to take on 
her own shoulders. That night, as it happened by 
unlucky chance, there was to be a dinner-party. Sir 
Charles Motherwell and his mother were coming, 
and were to stay all night ; and the Eector was 
coming, he who knew the house better than any- 
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body else, and would be most quick of all to dis- 
cover the difference in it. The recollection of the 
gathering in the evening had gone out of Mr Brown- 
loVs mind, and even Jack had forgotten all about it 
" Like men !" Sara said to herself, indignantly. She 
had everything to do, though she had not slept all 
night, and had not escaped her share of the excite- 
ment of the day. She had to give all the orders and 
make all the arrangements, knd now sat daimtless 
pouring out the tea, keeping everybody at bay, 
acknowledging the importance of the crisis only 
by unusual depth of colour on her cheek, and an 
imusual translucent sheen in her big eyes. They 
did not flash or sparkle as other eyes might have 
done, but shone like globes fuU of some weird and 
visionary light. She had an answer ready for every- 
body, and yet all the while she was racking her 
mind to think what could they be doing down-stairs, 
what decision could they be coming to ? She was 
doing her part stoutly in ignorance and patience, 
spreading her pretty draperies before them, as it 
were, and keeping the world at arm's length. " Oh, 
yes, the MotherweUs are coming/' she said, "but 
they will come dressed for dinner, which none of us 
are as yet. They are only at Eidley — ^they have not 
very far to come. Yes, I think we had better have a 
dance. Jack is not good for much in that way. He 
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never was. He was always an out-of-doors sort of 
boy/' 

" He does not seem to care for out-of-doors either/' 
said one of the young ladies ; " and, Sara, I wonder 
what has happened to him. He always looks as if 
he were thinking of something else." 

"Something else than — what?" said Sara. "He has 
something else than us to think of — if that is what 

you mean. He is not one of your idle people '* 

which speech was met by a burst of laughter. 

" Oh no ; he is very diligent ; he loves business," 
said young KeppeL " We are all aware of that." 

" He is not at the bar, you know," retorted the 
dauntless Sara. " He has not briefs pouring in upon 
him like — some people. But it is very good of you 
to take so much notice of us between the circuits — 
is that the right word? And to reward you, you 
shall manage the dance. Does Sir Charles dance ? 
I suppose so— aU common people do." 

" Sara, my love, don't speak so," said one of the 
matrons. "The Motherwells are one of the best 
families in the country. I don't know what you 
mean by common people." 

** I mean people who are just like other people," 
said Sara, " as we all are. If we did not wear dif- 
ferent-coloured dresses and have different-coloured 
hair and eyes, I don't see how we could be told from 
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each other. As for gentlemen generally, you hMno 
one never knows which is which ! " she cried, ap- 
pealing to the candour of her friends. "We pre- 
tend to do it to please them. Half of them have 
light beards and half of them have dark, and 
one never gets any further ; except with those whom 
one has the honour to know," said Sara, rising and* 
making a curtsy to the yoimg men who were round 
her. Then, amid laughter and remonstrances they 
all went fluttering away — too early, as most of the 
yoimg people thought — to their rooms to dress. And 
some of them thought Sara " really too bad ; " and 
some were sure the gentlemen did not like it. The 
gentlemen, however, did not seem to mind. They 
said to each other, *' By Jove 1 how pretty she was 
to-night ! " and some of them wondered how much 
money she would have; and some supposed she 
would marry Charley Motherwell after all. And, 
for the moment, what with dinner approaching and 
the prospect of the dance after, both the ladies and 
the men forgot to wonder what could be the matter 
with the family, and what Mr Brownlow was saying 
to Jack. 

But as for Sara, she did not forget. Though she 
was first to move, she was still in the drawing- 
room when they all went away, and came pitifully 
up to the big fire which sent gleams of light about 
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through all the dark room, and knelt down on the 
hearth and warmed her hands, and shivered, not 
with cold, but excitement. Her eyjes were big and 
nervous and dilated ; but though her tears came 
easily enough on ordinary occasions, to-night she 
did not cry. She knelt before the fire and held 
out her hands to it, and then wrung them hard 
together, wondering how she should ever be able 
to go through the evening, and what they were 
doing down-stairs, and whether she should not go and 
remind them of the dinner. It seemed to her as 
if for the moment she had got rid of her enemies, 
and had time to think ; but she was too restless 
to think, and every moment seemed an hour to her. 
As soon as the steps and voices of the guests became 
inaudible on the stairs, she got up and went down 
to seek them out in the library. There were two 
or three servants in the hall, more than had any 
right to be there, and Willis, who was standing at 
the foot of the stairs, came up to her in a doubtful, 
hesitating way. A gentleman had come up from 
the office, he said ; but he did not like to disturb 
Master, as was a -talking with Mr John in the 
library. The gentleman was in the dining-room. 
Would Miss Sara see him, or was her papa to be 
told ? Sara was so much excited already, that she 
saw in this visitor only some new trouble, and 
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jumped at the idea of meeting it herself, and perhaps 
saving her father something. " I will see him/' she 
said; and she called up all her resolution, and 
went rapidly, with the haste of desperation, into 
the dining-room. The door had closed behind her, 
and she glided past the long, brilliant, flower- 
decked table to where somebody was standing by the 
fireplace ere she really thought what she was doing. 
When the stranger started and spoke, Sara woke 
up as from a dream ; and when she found it was 
Powys who was looking at her— looking anxious, 
wistful, tender, not like the other people — the poor 
girl's composure failed her. She gave him one 
glance, and then all the tears that had been gathering 
in her eyes suddenly burst forth. '' Oh, Mr Powys, 
tell me what it is all about ! " she cried, holding out 
her hands to him. And he, not knowing what he 
was doing, not thinking of himself or of his love, 
only penetrated to the heart by her tears, sprang 
forward and took her into his arms and comforted 
her. There was one moment in which neither of 
them knew. For that brief instant they clung to 
each other unwitting, and then they fell apart, and 
stood and looked at each other, and trembled; not 
knowing in their confusion and consciousness and 
trouble what to say. 

" Don't be angry with me ! " he cried ; *' I did not 
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know what I was doing — I did not mean — forgive 
me ! — you were crying, and I could not bear it ; how 
could I stand still and see you cry V 

" I am not angry/* said Sara, softly. Never in her 
life had she spoken so softly before. " I know you 
did not mean it ; I am in such terrible trouble ; and 
they never told me it was you." 

Then Powys crept closer once more, poor young 
fellow, knowing he ought not, but too far gone for 
reason. *' But it is I," he said, softly touching the 
hand with which she leaned on the mantelpiece, — 
" to serve you — to do anything — anything ! only tell 
me what there is that I can do ? " 

Then she looked up with her big lucid eyes, and 
two big tears in them, and smiled at him though her 
heart felt like to burst, and put out her hands again, 
knowing this time what she was doing; and he 
took them, half-crazed with the joy and the wicked- 
ness. " I came up with some papers," he said ; *' I 
came against my will; I never thought, I never 
hoped to see you ; and your father will think I have 
done it dishonourably on purpose ; tell me, oh, tell 
me, what I can do." 

" I don't think you can do anything," said Sara, 
" nor anybody else. I should not speak to you, but 
I can't help it We are in great trouble. And then 
you are the only one I could speak to," said the girl, 
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with unconscious self-betrayaL ''I think we have 
lost everything we have in the world" 

** Lost everything ! " said Powys ; his eyes began 
to dance, and his cheek to bum — " lost everything !*' 
It was he now who trembled with eagerness, and 
surprise, and joy. "I don't want to be glad," he 
cried, " but I could work for you, slave for you — ^I 
shouldn't mind what I did " 

*'0h, hush!" cried Sara, interrupting him, "I 
think I hear papa : it might not matter for us, but it 
is him we ought to think of. We have got people 
coming, and I don't know what to do — I must go 
to papa." 

Then the young man stood and looked at her 
wistfully. " I can't help you with that," he said, " I 
can't be any good to you — the only thing I can do is 
to go away ; but, Sara ! you have only to tell me ; 
you know " 

"Yes," she said, lifting her eyes to him once 
more, and the two big tears fell, and her lips 
quivered as she tried to smile ; she was not angry 
— ^"yes," she said, "I know;" and then there were 
sounds outside, and in a moment this strange, wild, 
sweet surprise was over. Sara rushed out to the 
Ubrary without another word, and Powys, tingUng 
to the very points of his fingers, gave his bundle of 
papers to Willis to be given to Mr Brownlow, and 
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said he would come back, and rashed out into the 
glare of Lady Motherwell's lamps as her carriage 
came sweeping up the avenue. He did not know 
who the little old lady was, nor who the tall figure 
with the black mustache might be in the comer of 
the carriage; but they both remarked him as he 
came down the steps at a bound. It gave them 
their first impression of something unusual about 
the house. "It is seven now," Lady Motherwell 
said, " and dinner ought to be in half an hour — what 
an odd moment to go away!" She was still more 
surprised to see no one but servants when she 
entered, and to be shown into the deserted drawing- 
room where there was not a sign of any one about. 
" I don't know what they mean by it, Charley,'* 
Lady Motherwell said ; " Mr Brownlow or somebody 
was always here to receive us before." Sir Charles 
did not say anything, but he pulled his mustache, 
and he, too, thought it was rather queer. 

When Sara rushed into the library not five minutes 
before Lady Motherwell's arrival, the consultation 
there had been broken up. Jack, notwithstanding 
his many preoccupations, had yet presence of mind 
enough to remember that it was time to dress, as well 
as to perceive that all had been said that could be said. 
Mr Brownlow was alone. He had stolen to the 
sofa for which he had been longing all the afternoon. 
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and had laid himself down on it. The room was 
very dimly lighted by a pair of candles on the 
mantelpiece. It was a large room, and the faint 
twinkle of those distant lights made it look ghostly, 
and it was a very strange sight to see Mr Brownlow 
lying on a sofa. He roused himself when Sara 
came in, but it was with an efifort, and he was very 
reluctant to be disturbed. " Seven o'clock ! " he said 
— ^" is it seven o'clock ? but leave me a little longer, 
my darling ; ten minutes is enough for dress." 

" Oh, papa," said Sara, " it is dreadful to think of 
dress at aU, or anything so trifling, on such a day ; 

but we must do it — ^people will think ; I am 

sure even already they may be thinking " 

''Yes," said Mr Brownlow, vaguely — "I don't 
think it matters — I would rather have five minutes' 
sleep." 

*' Papa," said Sara in desperation, " I have just 
seen Mr Powys — he has come with some papers — 
that is, I think he has gone away. He came to — ^to 

— I mean he told me he was sent to I did not 

understand what it was, but he has gone away " 

" Ah, he has gone away," said Mr Brownlow, sit- 
ting up ; " that is all right — all right. And there 
are the Motherwells coming. Sara, I think Charles 
Motherwell is a very honest sort of man." 

" Yes, papa," said Sara. She was too much excited 
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and disturbed to perceive clearly what he meant, 
and yet the contrast of the two names struck her 
dimly. At such a moment what was Charles Mother- 
well to her? 

" I think he's a very good fellow/' said Mr Brown- 
low, rising ; and he went and stirred the smouldering 
fire. Then he came up to where she stood, watching 
him. " We shall have to go and live in the house 
at Masterton," he said, with a sigh. "It wiU be 
a strange place for such a creature as you." 

" I don't see why it should be strange for me, 
said Sara ; and then her face blazed suddenly with 
a colour her father did not understand. "Papa, I 
shall have you all to myseK," she said, hurriedly, 
feeling in her heart more than half a hypocrite. 
" There will be no troublesome parties like this, and 
nobody we don't want to see." 

Mr Brownlow looked at her half suspiciously; but 
he did not know what had happened in those two 
minutes beside the fruit and flowers in the dining- 
room. He made a desperate effort to recover him- 
self, and to take courage and play out his part 
steadily to the end. 

"We must get through it to-night," he said, 
" We must keep up for to-night. Go and put on all 
your pretty things, my darling. You have had to 
bear the brunt of everything to-day." 
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" No, papa ; it does not matter," said Sara, smother- 
ing the longing she had to cry, and tell him— tell 
him ? — she did not know what. And then she turned 
and put her one question. "Is it true? — ^havewe 
nothing ? Is it all as that terrible woman said ? " 

Mr Brownlow put his hand on her arm and leaned 
upon her, slight prop as she was. " You were bom 
in the old house in Masterton," he said, with a cer- 
tain tone of appeal in his voice ; " your mother lived 
in it. It was briglit enough once." Then he stopped 
and led her gently towards the door. "But, Sara, 
don't forget," he said hurriedly, " I think a great deal 
of Charles Motherwell — I am sure he is kind and 
honest and true." 

" He has nothing to do with us ! " said Sara, with 
a thrill of fear. 

"I don't know," said Mr Brownlow, almost humbly, 
" I don't know — ^if it might be best for you " 

And then he kissed her and sent her away. Sara 
flew to her own room with her heart beating so loud 
that it almost choked her. So many excitements 
all pressing on her together — so many things to think 
of — ^was almost more than an ordinary brain could 
bear. And to dress in all her bravery and go down 
and look as if nothing had happened — ^to sit at the 
head of the table just there where she had been 
standing half an hour before — to smile and talk and 
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look her best as if everything was steady under her 
feet, and she knew of no volcano 1 And then, to 
crown all, Sir Charles Motherwell ! In the height 
of her excitement it was perhaps a relief to her to 
think how at least she would crush that one pre- 
tendant. If it should be the last act of her reign at 
Brownlows, there would be a certain poetic justice 
in it. If he was so foolish, if he was so persistent, 
Sara savagely resolved that she would let him pro- 
pose this time. And then ! But then she cried, to 
Angelique's great discomfiture, without any apparent 
reason. What was to be done with a young lady 
who left herself but twenty minutes to dress in, and 
wept in an unprovoked and exasperating way in the 
middle of it ? Sara was so shaken and driven about 
by emotion and by self-restraint that she was humble 
to Angelique in the midst of all her own tumults of 
soul. 



CHAPTER XL. 

jack's last trial. 

The dinner passed over without, so far as the guests 
were aware, any special feature in it. Jack might 
look out of sorts, perhaps, but then Jack had been 
out of sorts for some time past. As for Sara, the 
roses on her cheeks were so much brighter than 
usual, that some people went so far as to suppose 
she had stooped to the vulgar arts of the toilette. 
Sir Charles Motherwell was by her side, and she was 
talking to him with more than ordinary vivacity. 
Mr Brownlow, for his part, looked just as usual. 
People do not trouble themselves to observe whether 
the head of the house, when it is a man of his age, 
looks pale or otherwise. He talked just as usual ; 
and though, perhaps, it was he who had suffered 
most in this crisis, it did not cost him so much now 
as it did to his son and daughter. And the new 
people who came only for the evening, and knew no- 
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thing about it, amused the people who were living 
at Brownlows, and had felt in the air some indica- 
tion of the storm. Everything went on well, to the 
amazement of those who were principally concerned 
— that is to say, everything went on like a dream ; 
the hours and all the sayings and doings in them, 
even those which they themselves did and said, 
swept on, and carried with them the three who had 
anxieties so much deeper at heart. Sara's cheeks 
kept burning crimson all the night ; and Mr Brown- 
low stood apart and talked heavily with one or other 
of his guests ; and Jack did the best he could — 
going so far as to dance, which was an exercise he 
did not much enjoy. And the guests called it " a 
very pleasant evening" — ^with more than ordinary 
sincerity. When the greater part of those heavy 
hours had passed, and they began to see the end of 
their trial, a servant came into the room and ad- 
dressed himself to Jack, who was just then standing 
with his partner in the pause of a waltz. Sara, 
though she was herself flying round the room at the 
moment, saw it, and lost breath. Mr Brownlow saw 
it from the little inner drawing-room. It seemed to 
them that every eye was fixed upon that one point, 
but the fact was nobody even noticed it but them- 
selves and Jack's partner, who was naturally indig- 
nant when he gave up her hajid and took her back 
VOL. m. N 
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to her seat. Somebody wanted to see him, the 
servant said — somebody who would not take any 
answer, but insisted on seeing Mr John— somebody 
from the cottages at the gate. It was Willis himself 
who came, and he detracted in no way from the im- 
portance of the communication. His looks were 
grave enough for a plenipotentiary. His master, 
looking at him, felt that Willis must know all ; but 
Willis, to tell the truth, knew nothing. He felt that 
something was wrong, and, with the instinct of a 
British domestic, recognised that it was his duty to 
make the most of it — that was alL Jack went out 
following him, but the people who did not know 
there was anything significant in his going, took 
very little notice of it. The only visible conse- 
quence was, that thenceforward Sara was too tired 
to dance, and Mr Brownlow forgot what he was 
saying in the middle of a sentence. Simple as the 
cause might be, it was alarming to them. 

Jack asked the man no questions as he went down- 
stairs ; he was himself wound-up and ready for any- 
thing. Whatever additional hardship or burden 
might come, his position could scarcely be made 
worse. So he was in a manner indifferent. What 
could it matter ? In the hall he found Mrs Swayne 
standing wrapped up in a big shawL She was ex- 
cited, and fluttered, and breathless, and almost 
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unable to speak, and the shawl which was thrown 
over her head showed that she had come in haste. 
She put her hand on Jack's arm, and drew him to a 
side out of hearing of the servants, and then her 
message burst forth. 

" It's not what I ever thought I'd come to. It 
ain't what Td do, if e'er a one of us were in our right 
senses," she cried. " But you must come down to 
her this very moment. Come along with me, Mr 
John. It's that dark I've struck my foot again' 
every tree, and I've come that fast I ain't got a bit 
of breath left in my body. Come down to her this 
very moment. Come along with me." 

" What is the matter? " said Jack 

" Matter ! It's matter enough," gasped Mrs Swayne, 
" or it never would have been me to come leaving 
my man in his rheumatics, and the street-door open, 
and an old shawl over my head. And there ain't one 
minute to be lost. Get your hat and something to 
keep you warm, and I'll tdl you by the way. It's 
bitter cold outside." 

In spite of himself Jack hesitated. His pride rose 
up against the summons. Pamela had left him and 
gone over to her mother's side, and her mother was 
no longer a nameless poor woman, but the hard cre- 
ditor who was about to ruin him and his. Though 
he had vowed that he would never give her up, yet 
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somehow at that moment his pride got the better of 
his love. He hesitated, and stood looking at the 
breathless messenger^ who herself^ in her tnm^ b^an 
to look at him with a certain contempt 

"If you ain't a-coming, Mr John,*' said Mrs 
Swayne, "say so— that's all as I ask. Not as I 
would be any way surprised. It's like men. When 
you don't want 'em, they'll come fast enough ; but 
when you're in need, and they might be of some 
use — Ugh! that ain't my way. I wouldn't be the 
wretch as would leave that poor young critter in 
her trouble, all alone." 

"All alone — what do you mean?" said Jack, 
following her to the door, and snatching his hat us 
he passed. "How can she be alone? Did she 
send you? What trouble is she in? Woman, 
can't you tell me what you mean?" 

"I won't be called woman by you, not if you 
was ten times as grand — ^not if you was a duke or 
a lord," said Mrs Swayne, rushing out into the 
night. Beyond the circle of the household lights, 
the gleaming lamp at the door and lighted windows, 
the avenue was black as only a path in the heart 
of the country can be. The night was intensely 
dark, the rain drizzling, and now and then a shower 
of leaves felling with the rain. Two or three long 
strides brought Jack up with the indignant Mrs 
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Swayne, who ran and stumbled, but inade indif- 
ferent progress. He took hold of her arm, and in 
his excitement unconsciously gave her a shake. 

" Keep by me and I'll guide you," he said ; " and 
tell me in a word what is the matter, and how she 
happens to be alone?*' 

Then Mrs Swayne's passion gave way to tears. 
'* You'd think yourself alone," she cried, "if you 
was left with one as has had a shock, and don't 
know you no more than Adam, and ne'er a soul 
in the house, now I'm gone, but poor old Swayne 
with his rheumatics, as can't stir, not to save his 
life. You'd think it yourself if it was yoiL But 
catch a man a-forgetting hisself like that ; and the 
first thought in her mind was for yoiL Oh me! 
oh me ! She thought you'd ha' come like an arrow 
out of a bow." 

"A shock?" said Jack vaguely to himself; and 
then he let go his hold of Mrs Swayne's arm. " I 
can't wait for you," he said ; "I. can be there 
quicker than you." And he rushed wildly into 
the darkness, forsaking her. He was at the gate 
before the bewildered woman, thus abandoned, could 
make two steps in advance. As he dashed past old 
Betty's cottage, he saw inside the lighted window 
a face he knew, and though he did not recognise 
who it was^ a certain sense of help at hand came 
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windvir, vow ai Pamela^ impenous and jei agonised, 
ibid poor litde Pamela^ soft gidish creatine^ stood 
deapeiate, ttjiog to read what they said. She had 
not a word to give to Jack — not even a look, except 
for one brief moment ''What does she want — 
what does she want?" she cried. ''Oh, mamma! 
mammal will you not try to speak?" 

^ Is there no one with yon ? " said Jack. " Have 
you sent for the doctor? How long has she been 
like this? My darling! my poor little darling! 
Has the doctor seen her yet?" 

"I sent for you," said Pamela, piteously. "Oh, 
what does she want? I think she could speak if 
she would only try." 

"It is the doctor she wants," cried Jack. "That 
is the first thing ; " and he turned and rushed down- 
stairs still more rapidly than he had come up. The 
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first thing he did was to go across to old Betty's 
cottage, and send the old woman to Pamela's aid, ' 
or at least, if aid was impossible, to remain with 
her. There he found Powys, who was waiting till 
the guests went away from Brownlows. Him Jack 
placed in Mrs Swayne's parlour, to be ready to lend 
any assistance that might be wanted, or to call 
succour from the great house if necessary; and 
then he himself buttoned his coat and set off on 
a wild race over hedge and field for the doctor. 
The nearest doctor was in Dewsbury, a mile and 
a half away. Jack knew every step of the country, 
and plunged into the unseen byways and across the 
ploughed fields ; in so short a time that Mrs Swayne 
had scarcely reached her own house, he dashed 
back again in the doctor's gig. Then he went into 
the dark little parlour to wait and take breath. He 
was in evening dress, just as he had been dancing; 
his light varnished boots were heavy with ploughed 
soil and wet earth, his shirt wet with rain, his 
whole appearance wild and dishevelled. Powys 
looked at him with the strange mixture of repug- 
nance and liking that existed between the young 
men, and drew forward a chair for him before the 
dying fire. 

"Why did not you let me go?" he said. "I 
wa^ in better trim for it than you." 
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" Ton did not know the way/' said Jack ; " be- 
sides, there are things that nobody can do for one.** 
Then he added, after a pause, "Her daughter is 
going to be my wife/* 

" Ah ! " said Powys, with a sigh, half of sympathy, 
half of envy. He did not think of Jack's circum- 
stances in any speculative way, but only as com- 
paring them with his own hard and humble fate, 
who should never have a wife, as he said to him- 
self—to whom it was mere presumption, madness, 
to think of love at alL 

"Yes," said Jack, putting his wet feet to the 
fire ; and then he too gave forth a big sigh from 
his excited breast, and felt the liking grow stronger 
than the repugnance, and that he must speak to 
some one or die. 

" It is a pretty mess," he said ; " I thought they 
were very poor, and it turns out she has a right 
to almost all my father has — ^trust-money that was 
left to him if he could not find her ; and he was 
never able to find her. And, at last, after all was 
settled between us, she turns up ; and now, I sup- 
pose, she's going to die/' 

"I hope not," said Powys, not knowing what 
answer to make. 

" It's easy to say you hope not/' said Jack, " but 
she wiU — ^youTl see she wiU. I never saw such 
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a woman. And then what am I to do? — ^forsake 
my poor Pamela, who does not know a word of 
it, because she is an heiress, or many her and rob 
my father? You may think yours is a hard case, 
but rd like to know what you would do if you 
were me?" 

" I should not forsake her anyhow,** said Powys, 
kindling with the thought. 

" And neither shall T, by Jove," said Jack, getting 
up in his vehemence. "What should I care for 
fathers and mothers, or any fellow in the world? 
It's all that cursed money — ^that's what it always 
is. It comes in your way and in my way wherever 
a man turns — not that one can get on without it 
either," said Jack, suddenly sitting down and lean- 
ing over the fire with his face propped up in his 
two hands. 

"Some of us have got to do without it," said 
Powys, with a short laugh, though he did not see 
anything amusing in it. Yet there was a certain 
bitter drollery in the contrast between his own 
little salary and the family he had already to 
support on it, and Jack's difl&culties at finding 
that his Cinderella had turned into a fairy princess. 
Jack gave a hasty glance at him as if fearing that 
he himself was being laughed at. But poor Powys 
had a sigh coming, so close after his laugh that it 
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was impossible to suspect him of mockeiy. Jack 
sighed too, for company. EQs heart was opened; 
and the chance of talking to anybody was a god- 
send to him in that moment of suspense. 

" Were you to have been with us this evening ? " 
he said. "Why did not you come? My father 
always likes to see you." 

" He does not care to see me now/' said Powys, 
with a little bitterness; "I don't know why. I 
went up to carry him some papers, against my will 
He took me to your house at first against my own 
judgment. It would have been better for me I had 
walked over a precipice or been struck down like 
the poor lady up-stairs ." 

" No," said Jack, pitying, and yet there was a touch 
of condescension in his voice. " Don't say so — not 
so bad as that. A man may make a mistake, and 
yet it need not kill him. There's the doctor — I must 
hear what he has to say." 

The doctor came in looking very grave. He said 
there were signs of some terrible mental tumult 
and shock she had received ; that all the symptoms 
were of the worst kind, and that he had no hope 
whatever for her life. She might recover her facul- 
ties and be able to speak ; but it was almost certain 
that she must die. This was the verdict pronounced 
upon Mrs Preston as the carriage lamps of the de- 
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parting guests began to gleam down the avenue, and 
old Betty rushed across to open the gates, and the 
horses came prancing out into the road. Pamela 
caught a momentary glimpse of them as she moved 
about the room, and it suddenly occurred to her to 
remember her own childish delight at the sight when 
she first came. And oh, how many things had hap- 
pened since then ! And this last of all which she 
understood least She was sick with terror and 
wonder, and her head ached and her heart throbbed. 
They were her mother's eyesr which looked at her so, 
and yet she was afraid of them. How was she ever 
to live out the endless night ? 

It was a dreadful night for more people than Pa- 
mela. Powys went up to the great house very shortly 
after to carry the news to Mr Brownlow, who was 
so much overcome by it that he shivered and trem- 
bled and looked for the moment like a feeble old 
man. He sank down into His chair, and could not 
speak at first. "God forgive me," he said when 
he had recovered himself. " I am afraid I had ill 
thoughts of her — very ill thoughts — in my head. 
Sara, you heard all — ^was I harsh to her ? It could 
not be anything I said ? " 

" No, papa," said Sara, trembling, and she came to 
him and drew his head for a moment to her young, 
tremulous, courageous breast. And Powys stood 
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looking on with a pang in his heart. He did not 
understand what all this meant, but he knew that 
she was his, and yet could not be his. He dared not 
go and console her as he had done in his madness 
when they were alona 

Mr Brownlow would not go to bed; he sat and 
watched, and sent for news through the whole long 
night. And Powys, who knew only by Jack's short 
and incoherent stoiy what important issues were 
involved, served him faithfully as his messenger 
coming and going. The thoughts that arose in Mr 
Brownlow's mind were not to be described. It was 
not possible that compunqtion such as that which 
moved him at first could be his only feeling. As the 
hours went on, a certain strange mixture of satisfac- 
tion and reproach against Providence came into his 
mind. He said Providence in his mind, being afraid 
and ashamed to say God. If Providence was about 
to remove this obstacle out of his way, it would seem 
but fitting and natural ; but why, then why, when it 
was to be, not have done it a few days sooner ? Two 
days sooner? — that would have made all the diffe- 
rence. Now the evil she had done would not die 
with her, though it might be lessened. In these un- 
conscious inarticulate thoughts, which came by no 
will of his, which haunted him indeed against his 
will, there rose a certain upbraiding against the tardy 
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fate. It was too late. The harm was done. As it 
was, it seemed natural that his enemy should be 
taken out of his way, for Providence had ever been 
very kind to him — ^but why should it be this one 
day too late ? 

Jack sat down-stairs in Mrs Swayne's parlour all 
the night. The fire went out, and he had not the 
heart to have it lighted : one miserable candle burnt 
duUy in the chill air. Now and then Powys came 
in from the darkness without, glowing from his rapid 
walk ; sometimes Mrs Swayne came creaking down- 
stairs to tell him there was no change; once or twice 
he himself stole up to see the same awful sight. Poor 
Pamela, for her part, sat by the bedside half-stupefied 
by her vigil. She had not spirit enough left to give 
one answering look to her lover. Her brain was 
racking with devices to make out what her mother 
meant. She kept talking to her, pleading with her, 
entreating — oh, if she would but try to speak ! and 
ever in desperation making another and another 
effort to get at her meaning. Jack could not bear 
the sight. The misery, and darkness, and suspense 
down-stairs were less dreadful at least than this. 
Even the doctor, though he knew nothing of what 
lay below, had been apparently excited by the exter- 
nal aspect of affairs, and came again before daybreak 
to see if any change were perceptible. It was that 
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hour of all others most chilling and miseral^le ; that 
hour wliich every watcher knows, just before dawn, 
when the darkness seems more intense, the cold more 
keen, the night more lingering and wretched than at 
any other moment. Jack in his damp and thin dress 
walked shivering about the little black parlour, un- 
able to keep still. 

She might die and make no sign; and if she 
did so, was it possible still to ignore all that had 
happened, and to bestow her just heritage on Pamela 
only under cover as his wife ? This was the ques- 
tion that racked him as he waited and listened ; but 
when the doctor went up just before daybreak a 
commotion was heard in the room above. Jack 
stood still for a moment holding his breath, and 
then he rushed up-stairs. Before he got into the 
room there arose suddenly a hoarse voice which was 
scarcely intelligible. It was Mrs Preston who was 
speaking. " What was it ? what was it ? " she was 
crying wildly. " What did I tell you, child ? " and 
then, as he opened the door, a great outcry filled 
the air. "Oh, my God, I've forgotten — Fve for- 
gotten ! " cried the dying woman. She was sitting 
up in her bed in a last wild rally of all her powers. 
Motion and speech had come back to her. She was 
propping herself up on her two thin arms, thrusting 
herself forward with a strained and excessive mus- 
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cular action, such as extreme weakness sometimes 
is equal to. As she looked round wildly with the 
same eager impotent look that had rung the be- 
holders' hearts while she was speechless, her eye fell 
on Jack, who was standing at the door. She gave 
a sudden shriek of mingled triumph and entreaty. 
" You can tell them," she said — " you can tell me — 
come and tell me — ^tell me ! Pamela, there is one 
that knows." 

" Oh, mamma, I don't want to hear," cried Pamela ; 
" oh, lie down and take what the doctor says ; oh, 
mamma, mamma, if you care for me ! Don't sit up 
and wear out your strength, and break my heart." 

" It's for you — it's all for you ! " cried the suf- 
ferer ; and she moved the hands on which she was 
supporting herself, and threw forward her ghastly 
head, upon which Death itself seemed to have set 
its mark. " I've no time to lose — I'm dying, and 
I've forgotten it alL Oh, my God, to think I should 
forget ! Come here, if you are a man, and teU me 
what it was!" 

Jack stepped forward, like a man in a dream. He 
saw that she might fall and die the next moment ; 
her worn bony arms began to tremble, her head fell 
forward, her eyes staring at him seemed to loosen in 
their sockets. Perhaps she had but half an hour 
longer to live. The strength of death was in her 
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no less then its awful weakness. " Tell me," she 
repeated^ in a kind of babble, as if sLe could not 
stop. Pamela, who never thought nor questioned 
what her mother's real meaning was, kept trying, 
with tears and all her soft force, to lay her down on 
the pillows ; and the doctor, who thought her raving, 
stood by and looked on with a calm professional eye, 
attributing aU her excitement to the delirium of death. 
In the midst of this preoccupied group Jack stood 
forward, held by her eya An unspeakable struggle 
was going on in his mind. Nobody believed there 
was any meaning in her words. Was it he that must 
give them a meaning, and furnish forth the testimony 
that was needed against himself? It was but to be 
silent, that was all, and no one would be the wiser. 
Mrs Swayne, too, was in the room, curious but un- 
suspicious. They all thought it was she who was 
" wandering," and not that he had anything to telL 

Then once more she raised her voice, which grew 
harsher and weaker every moment. " I am dying," 
she cried ; " if you will not tell me I will speak to 
God. I will speak to Him — about it — He — will 
send word — somehow. Oh, my God, teU me — ^tell 
me — ^what was it ? — before I die." 

Then they aU looked at him, not with any real 
suspicion, but wondering. Jack was as pale almost 
as the dying creature who thus appealed to him. 
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" I will tell you," he said, in a broken voice. " It 
was about money. I can't speak about legacies and 
interest here. I will speak of it — when — ^you are 
better. I will see — that she has her rights." 

" Money ! " cried Mrs Preston, catching at the 
word — "money — my mother's money — that is what 
it was. A fortune, Pamela ! and you'll have friends 
— plenty of friends when I'm gone. Pamela, Pa- 
mela, it's all for you." 

Then she fell back rigid, not yielding, but con- 
quered ; for a moment it seemed as if some dreadful 
fit was coming on ; but presently she relapsed into 
the state in which she had been before — dumb, rigid, 
motionless, with a frame of ice, and two eyes of fire. 
Jack staggered out of the room, broken and worn 
out ; the very doctor, when he followed, begged for 
wine, and swallowed it eagerly. It was more than 
even his professional nerves could bear. 

" She ought to have died then," he said ; " by all 
sort of rules she ought to have died ; but I don't see 
much difference in her state now ; she might go on 
like that for days — no one can say." 

Jack was not able to make any answer ; he was 
worn out as if with hard work ; his forehead was 
damp with exhaustion ; he too gulped down some of 
the wine Mrs Swayne brought them, but he had no 
strength to make any reply. 

VOL. m. 
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" Mr Brownlow, let me advise you to go home/' 
said the doctor; "no one can do any good here. 
Ton must make the young lady lie down, Mrs 
Swayne. There will be no immediate change, and 
there is nothing to be done but to watch her. If 
she should recover consciousness again, don't cross 
her in anything ; give her the drops if possible, and 
watch — that's all that can be done. I shall come 
back in the course of the day." 

And in the grey dawning Jack too went home. 
He was changed; conflict and doubt had gone out 
of him. In their place a sombre cloud seemed to 
have taken him up. It was justice, remorseless and 
uncompromising, that thus overshadowed him. Ex- 
pediency was not to be his guide, — ^not though it 
should be a thousand times better, wiser, more desir- 
able, than any other course of action. It was not 
what was best that had now to be considered, but 
only what was right. It never occurred to him that 
any further struggle could be made. He felt himself 
no longer Pamela's betrothed lover, whose natural 
place was to defend and protect her, but her legal 
guardian and adviser, bound to consider her interests 
and make the best of everything ; the champion, not 
of herself, but of her fortune — that fortune which 
seemed to step between and separate them for ever. 
When he was half-way up the avenue it occurred to 
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him that he had forgotten Powys, and he went back 
again to look for him. He had grown as a brother 
to him during this long night. Powys, however, 
was gone. Before Jack left the house he had set 
off for Masterton with the instinct of a man who 
has his daily work to do, and cannot indulge in late 
hours. Poor fellow ! Jack thought in his heart It 
was hard upon him to be sacrificed to Mr Brown- 
low's freak and Sara's vanity. But though he was 
himself likely to be a fellow-sufferer, it did not occur 
to Jack to intercede for Powys, or even to imagine 
that now he need not be sacrificed. Such an idea 
never entered into his head. Everything was quiet 
in Brownlows when he went home. Mr Brownlow 
had been persuaded to go to his room, and except 
the weary and reproetchful servant who admitted 
Jack, there was nobody to be seen. He went up 
to his own room in the cold early daylight, passing 
by the doors of his visitors with a certain bitterness, 
and at the same time contempt. He was. scornful of 
them for their ignorance, for their indifference, for 
their faculty of being amused and seeing no deeper. 
A parcel of fools! he said to himself; and yet he 
knew very well they were not fools, and was more 
thankful than he could express that their thoughts 
were directed to other matters, and that they were as 
yet unsuspicious of the real state of affaira Every- 
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hodj was quite nnffospiciouSy even the people who 
smTonnded P^anela. They saw something was ainiss» 
but they had no idea what it was. Only himself, in 
short, knew to its fdU extent the trouble which had 
overwhelmed him. Only he knew that it was his 
hard fate to be his father's adversaiy, and the l^al 
adviser of his betrothed bride ; separated from the 
one by his opposition, from the other by his guar- 
dianship. He would win the money away from his 
own flesh and blood, and he would lose them in 
doing so ; he would win it for his love, and in the 
act he would lose Pamela. Neither son nor lover 
henceforward, neither happy and prosperous in taking 
his own will, nor beloved and cherished in standing 
by those who belonged to him. He would establish 
Pamela's rights, and secure her in her fortune, but 
never could he share that fortime. It was an inex- 
orable fate which had overtaken him. Just as 
Brutus, but with no praise for being just ; this was 
to be his destiny. Jack flung himself listlessly on 
his bed, and turned his face from the light. It was 
a cruel fata 
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SIB CHABLES MOTHEBWELL. 

The guests at Brownlows next morning got up with 
minds a little relieved. Notwithstanding the evident 
excitement of the family, things had passed over 
quietly enough, and nothing had happened, and in- 
different spectators easily accustom themselves to 
any atmosphere, and forget the peculiarities in it 
There might still be a smell of brimstone in the air, 
but their organs were habituated, and failed to per- 
ceive it. After breakfast Sir Charles Motherwell 
had a little talk with Mr Brownlow, as he smoked 
his morning cigar in the avenue ; but nobody, ex- 
cept perhaps his mother, who was alive to his move- 
ments, took any notice of what he was doing. Once 
more the men in the house were left to themselves ; 
but it did not strike them so oddly as on the day be- 
fore. And Sara, for her part, was easier in her mind. 
She could not help it. It might be wicked even, but 
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she could not help it. She was sorry Mrs Preston 
should die ; but since Providence had so willed it, no 
doubt it was the best for everybody. This instinc- 
tive argument came to Sara as to all the rest. No- 
body was doing it. It was Providence, and it was 
for the best. And Jack would marry Pamela, and 
Sara would go with her father to Masterton, and, but 
for the shock of Mrs Preston's death, which would, 
wear off in the course of natui'e, all would go merry 
as a marriage-belL This was how she had planned 
it all out to herself ; and she saw no diflficulty in it. 
Accordingly, she had very much recovered her spirits. 
Of course, the house at Masterton would not be so 
pleasant as Brownlows ; at least — in some things it 

might not be so pleasant — ^but And so, though 

she might be a little impatient, and a little preoccu- 
pied, things were decidedly brighter with Sara that 
morning. She was in the dining-room as usual, 
giving the housekeeper the benefit of her views 
about dinner, when Sir Charles came in. He saw 
her, and he lingered in the hall waiting for her, and 
her vengeful project of the previous night occurred 
to Sara. If she was to be persecuted any more about 
him, she would let him propose ; charitably, feel- 
ingly, she had staved off that last ceremony; but 
now, if she was to be threatened with him — if he 
was to be thrpwn in her face And he looked 
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very sheepish and awkward as he stood in the hall, 
pulling at the black mustache which was so like a 
respirator. She saw him, and she prolonged his sus- 
pense, poor fellow. She bethought herself of a great 
many things she had to say to the housekeeper. 
And he stood outside, like a faithful dog, and 
waited. When she saw that he would not go away, 
Sara gave in to necessity. " Lady Motherwell is in 
the morning-room, and all the rest," she said, as she 
joined him ; and then turned to lead the way up-stairs. 

" I don't want to see my mother," he said, with a 
slight shudder, she thought; and then he made a 
very bold effort. " Fine morning," said Sir Charles ; 
" aw — would you mind taking a little walk ? " 

" Taking a walk ? " said Sara, in amaze. 

"Aw — ^yes — or — I'd like to speak to you for ten 
minutes," said Sir Charles, with growing embarrass- 
ment ; " fact is. Miss Brownlow, I don't want to see 
my mother." 

" That is very odd," said Sara, tempted to laughter; 
" but still you might walk by yourself, without see- 
ing Lady Motherwell There would not be much 
protection in having me." 

" It was not for — ^protection, nor — ^nor that sort of 
thing," stammered Sir Charles, growing very red — 
" fact is. Miss Brownlow, it was something I had to 
say — to you " 
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"Oh!" said Sara: she saw it was coming now; 
and, fortified by her resolution, she made no further 
effort to smother it. This, at least, she could do, and 
nobody had any right to interfere with her. She 
might be in her very last days of sovereignty ; a few 
hours might see her fallen — fallen from her high 
estate ; but, at least, she could refuse Charley Mo- 
therwell. That was a right of which neither cruel 
father nor adverse fortune could deprive her. She 
made no further resistance, or attempt to get away. 
" If it is only to speak to me, we can talk in the 
library ,'* she said ; " it is too early to go out." And 
so saying, she led the way into Mr Brownlow's room. 
Notwithstanding the strange scenes she had seen in 
it, it did not chill Sara in her present mood. But it 
evidently had a solemnising effect on Sir Charles. 
She walked across to the fire, which was burning 
cheerfully, and placed herself in one of the big chairs 
which stood by, arranging her pretty skirts within 
its heavy arms, which was a troublesome operation ; 
and then she pointed graciously to the other. " Sit 
down," she said, " and tell me what it is about." 

It was not an encouraging opening for a bashful 
lover. It was not like this that she had received 
Powys's sudden wild declarations, his outbursts of 
passionate presumption. She had been timid enough 
then, and had faltered and failed to herself, some- 
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•what as poor Sir Charles was doing. He did not 
accept her kind invitation to seat himself^ but stood 
before her in front of the fire, and looked more 
awkward than ever. Poor fellow, he had a great 
deal on his mind. 

" Miss Brownlow," he bm«t out, all q,t once, after 
he had fidgeted about for five minutes, pulling his 
mustache and looking at her, " I am a bad fellow to 
talk. I never know what to say. I've got into 
heaps of scrapes from people mistaking what I 
mean." 

" Indeed, I am sure I am very sorry/* said Sara ; 
*' but I think I always understand what you mean.'* 

"Yes," he said, with relief, "aw — I've observed 
that. You're one that does, and my mother's one ; 
but never mind my mother just now," he went on 
precipitately. " For instance, when a fellow wants 
to ask a girl to marry him, everything has to be 
understood — a mistake about that would be aw- 
ful — would be dreadful — I mean, you know, it 
wouldn't do." 

" It wouldn't do at aU," said Sara, looking at him 
with terrible composure, and without even the ghost 
of a smile. 

** Yes," said Sir Charles, revolving on his own axis, 
" it might be a horrid mess. That's why I wanted 
to see you, to set out with, before I spoke to my 
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mother. My mother's a little old-fashioned. Fve 
just been talking to Mr Brownlow. I can make my 
— aw — any girl very comfortabla If s not a bad 
old place; and as for settlements and that sort of 
thing " 

*' I should be very glad to give you my advice, I 
am sure," said Sara, demurely ; " but I should like 
first to know who the lady is." 

"The lady!" cried Sir Charles — ^''aw — upon my 
word, if s too bad. Thaf s why I said everything 
must be very plain. Miss Brownlow, there's not a 
girl in the world but yourself — not one ! — aw — ^you 
know what I mean. I'd go down on my knees, or 
anjrthing; only you'd laugh, I know, and I'd lose 
my — my head." All this he said with immense 
rapidity, moving up and down before her. Then he 
suddenly came to a standstill, and looked into her 
face. "I know I can't talk," he said; "but, you 
know, of course, it's you. What would be the good 
of coming like this, and — and makiDg a fool of my- 
self, if it wasn't you ? " 

" But it can't be me. Sir Charles," said Sara, grow- 
ing, in spite of herself, out of sympathy, a little 
agitated, and forgetting the humour of the situation. 
" It can't be me — don't say any more. If you only 
knew what has been happening to us " 

"I know," cried Sir Charles, coming a step closer; 
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" that's why — though I don't mean that's why from 
the commencement, for I only heard this morning ; 
and that's why I don't want to see my mother. You 
need not think it matters to me — I've got plenty, 
and we could have your father to live with us, if 
you like." 

Sara stood up with the intention of making him a 
stately and serious answer, but as she looked at his 
eager face, bent forward and gazing down at her, a 
sudden change came over her feelings. She had 
been laughing at him a moment before ; now, all at 
once, without any apparent provocation, she burst 
into tears. Sir Charles was very much dismayed. 
It did not occur to him to take advantage of her 
weeping, as Powys had done. He stared, and he 
drew a step farther back, and fell into a state of 
consternation. *' I've said something I ought not to 
have said," he exclaimed ; " I know I'm a wretched 
fellow to talk ; but then I thought you would un- 
derstand." 

"I do imderstand," cried Sara, in her impulsive 
way ; " and papa was quite right, and I am a horrid 
wretch, and you are the best man in the world 1" 

" Not so much as that," said Sir Charles, with a 
smile of satisfaction, which showed all his teeth 
under his black mustache ; " but as long as you are 
pleased Don't cry. We'll settle it all between 
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US, and make him comfortable ; and as for you and 
me '' 

He made a step forward, beaming with content as 
he spoke, and poor Sara, drying her eyes hastily, and 
waking up to the urgency of the situation, retreated 
as he advanced. 

" But, Sir Charles," she cried, clasping her hands 
— " Oh ! what a wretch I am to take you in and vex 
you ! Stop ! I did not mean that. I meant — oh ! 
I could kill myself — I think you are the best and 
kindest and truest man in the world, but it can 
never be me!" 

Sir Charles stopped short. That air of flattered 
vanity and imbecile self-satisfaction with which 
most men receive the idea of being loved, suddenly 
yielded in his face to intense surprise. "Why? 
how ? what ? I don't understand," he stammered ; 
and stood amazed, utterly at a loss to know what 
she could mean. 

"It can never be me!" cried Sara. "I am not 
much good. I don't deserve to be cared for. You 
will find somebody else a great deal nicer. There 
are girls in the house even — ^there is Fanny. Don't 
be angry. I don't think there is anything particular 
in me." 

*' But it is only you I fancy," cried Sir Charles, 
deluded, poor man, by this humility, and once more 
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lightiDg up with complaisance and self-satisfaction. 
"Fact is, we could be very comfortable together. 
I don't know about any other girls. You're nice 
enough for me." 

Then Sara sank once more into the chair where a 
few minutes before she had established herself with 
such state and dignity. " Don't say any more," she 
cried again, clasping her hands. " Don't ! I shall 
like you, and be grateful to you all my life ; but it 
can never be me !" 

If Sara had been so foolish as to imagine that her 
unimpassioned suitor would be easily got rid of, she 
now found out her error. He stared at her, and he 
took a little walk around the table, and then he 
came back again. The facts of the case had not 
penetrated his mind. Her delicate intimations had 
no effect upon him. "If you like me," he said, 
"that's enough — fact is, I don't see how any girl 
could be nicer. They say all girls talk like this at 
first. You and I might be very comfortable ; and 
as for my mother — you know if you wanted to have 
the house to yourself " 

" Would you be so wicked as to go and turn out 
your mother?" cried Sara, suddenly flashing into 
indignation, "and for a girl you know next to 
nothing about? Sir Charles, I never should have 
expected this of you." 
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Poor Sir Charles fell back utterly disconcerted. 
" It was all to make you comfortable," he said. " Of 
course I'd like my mother to stay. It was all for 
you." 

" And I told you it coidd never be me," cried Sara 
— " never ! I am going to Masterton with papa to 
take care of him. It is he who wants me most. 
And then I must say good-bye to everybody ; I shaU 
only be the attorney's daughter at Masterton ; we 
shall be quite different ; but, Sir Charles, I shall al- 
ways like you and wish you welL You have been 
so very good and kind to me." 

Then Sara waved her hand to him, 'and went to- 
wards the door. As for Sir Charles, he was too 
much bewildered to speak for the first moment. He 
stood and stared and let her pass him. It had never 
entered into his mind that this interview was to 
come to so abrupt an end. But before she left the 
room he had made a long step after her. "We 
could take care of him at Motherwell," he said, "just 
as well. Miss Brownlow, look here. It don't make 
any difference to me. If you had not a penny, you 
are just the same as you always were. If you like 
me, that is enough for me." 

" But I don't like you ! " said Sara, in desperation, 
turning round upon him, with her eyes flashing 
fiercely, her mouth quivering pathetically, her tears 
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falling fast. " I mean I like somebody else better. 
Don't, please, say any more — thanks for being so 
good and kind to me ; and good-bye — good-bye ! " 

Then she seized his hand like the vehement crea- 
ture she was, and clasped it close in her soft hands, 
and turned and fled. That was the only word for 
it. She fled, never pausing to look back. And Sir 
Charles, utterly bewildered and disconcerted, stayed 
behind. The first thing he did was to walk back to 
the fire, the natural attraction of a man in trouble. 
Then he caught a glimpse of his own discomfited 
countenance in the glass. " By George ! " he said to 
himself, and turned his back upon the rueful visage. 
It was the wildest oath he ever permitted himself, 
poor fellow, and he showed the most overwhelming 
perturbation. He stood there a long time, thinking 
it over. He was not a man of very fine feelings, 
and yet he felt very much cast down. Though his 
imagination was not brilliant, it served to recall her 
to him with all her charms. And his honest heart 
ached. " What do I care for other girls ? " he said 
to himself. "What good is Fanny to me?" He 
stood half the morning on the hearth-rug, sometimes 
turning round to look at his own dejected counte- 
nance in the glass, and sometimes to poke the fire. 
He had no heart to put himself within reach of his 
mother, or to look at the other girls. When the bell 
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rang for luncheon he rushed out into the damp 
woods. Such a thing had never happened in his 
respectable life before : and this was the end of Sir 
Charles Motherwell's little romance. 

Sara, though she did not regret Sir Charles, was 
more agitated than she could have supposed possible 
when she left the library; there are young ladies, no 
doubt, who are hardened to it ; but an ordinary 
mortal feels a little sympathetic trouble in most 
cases, when she has had to decide (so far) upon an- 
other creature's fate. And though he was not bright, 
he had behaved very well ; and then her own affairs 
were in such utter confusion. She could not even 
look her future in the face, and say she had any 
prospects. If she were to live a hundred years, how 
could she ever marry her father's clerk? and how 
could he so much as dream of marrying her^he who 
had nothing, and a family to maintain ? Poor Sara 
went to her own room, and had a good cry over Sir 
Charles in the first (but least) place, and herself in 
the second. What was to become of her ? To be 
the attorney's daughter in Masterton was not the 

brightest of fates — and beyond that She cried, 

and she did not get any satisfaction from the thought 
of having refused Sir Charles. It was very, very 
good and nice of him — and oh, if it had only been 
Fanny on whom he had set his fancy! Her eyes 
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were still red when she went down-stairs, and it sur- 
prised her much to see her father leaving the morn- 
ing-room as she approached. Lady Motherwell was 
there with a very excited and pale face, and one or 
two other ladies with a look of consternation about 
them. One who was leaving the room stopped as 
she did so, took Sara in her arms, though it was quite 
uncalled for, and gave her a hasty kiss. " My poor 
dear ! " said this kind woman. As for Lady Mother- 
well, she was in quite a different state of mind. 

"Where is Charley?" she cried. "Miss Brown- 
low, I wish you would tell me where my son is. It 
is very strange. He is a young man who never cares 
to be long away from his mother ; but since we have 
been in this house, he has forsaken me." 

" I saw him in the library," said Sara. " I think 
he is there now. I will go and call him, if you like." 
This she said because she was angry, and without 
any intention of doing what she said. 

" I am much obliged to you, I am sure," said the 
old lady, who, up to this moment, had been so sweet 
to Sara, and called her by every caressing name. " I 
wiU ring and send a servant, if you wiU permit me. 
We have just been hearing some news that my dear 
boy ought to know." 

" K it is something papa has been telling you, I 
think Sir Charles knows already," said Sara. Lady 

VOL. m. p 
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Motherwell gave her head an angry toss, and rang 
the bell violently. She took no further notice of the 
girl whom she had professed to be so fond o£ " In- 
quire if Sir Charles Motherwell is below," she said. 
" Tell him I have ordered my carriage, and that his 
man is putting up his things. We are going in half 
an hour." 

It was at this moment the luncheon-bell rang, and 
Sir Charles plunged wildly out into the woods. Per- 
haps the sound of the bell mollified Lady Mother- 
well. She was an old lady who liked luncheon. Pro- 
bably it occurred to her that to have some refresh- 
ment before she left would do nobody any harm. 
Her son could not make any proposals at table 
under her very eyes ; or perhaps a touch of human 
feeling came over her. " I meant to say we are 
going directly after luncheon," she said, turning to 
Sara. " You will be very glad to get rid of us all, 
if Mr Brownlow really means what he says." 

" Oh, yes, he means it," said Sara, with a little 
smile of bitterness ; " but it is always best to have 
luncheon first. I think you wUl find your son down- 
stairs." 

"You seem to know," said Lady Motherwell; 
^* perhaps that is why we have had so little of your 
company this morning. The society of young men 
is pleasanter than that of old ladies like me " 
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"The society of some young men is pleasant 
enough," said Sara, unable to suppress the retort; 
and she stood aside and let her guest pass, sweeping 
in her long silken robes. Lady Motherwell headed 
the procession ; and of the ladies who followed, two 
or three made little consoling speeches to Sara as 
they clustered after her. " It will not turn out half 
so bad as your papa supposes," said one. " I don't 
see that he had any need to tell. We have all had 
our losses — ^but we don't go and publish them to all 
the world." 

" And if it should be as bad, never mind, Sara," 
said another. " We shall all be as fond of you as 
ever. You must not think it hard-hearted if we go 
away." 

" Oh, Sara, dear, I shall be so sorry to leave you ; 
but he would not have told us," said a third, " if he 
had not wanted us to go away." 

"I don't know what you all mean," said Sara. 
" I think you want to make me lose my senses. Is 
it papa that wants you to go away ?" 

*^ He told us he had lost a great deal of money, and 
perhaps he might be ruined," said the last of aU, 
twining her arm in Sara's. " You must come to us, 
dear, if there is any breaking up. But perhaps it 
may not be as bad as he says." 

"Perhaps not," said Sara, holding up her head 
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proudly. It was the only answer she made. She 
swept past them all to her place at the head of the 
table, with a grandeur that was quite unusual, and 
looked round upon her guests like a young queen. 
"Papa," she said, at the top of her sweet young 
voice, addressing him at the other end of the table, 
" when you have unpleasant news to tell, you should 
not tell it before luncheon. I hope it will not hurt 
anybody's appetite." This was all the notice she 
took of the embarrassing information that had 
thrown such a cloud of confusion over the guests. 
Mr Brownlow, too, had recovered his calm. He had 
meant only to tell Lady Motherwell, knowing at the 
moment that her son was pleading his suit with 
Sara down-stairs. He had told Sir Charles, and the 
news had but made him more eager; and, with a 
certain subtle instinct that came of his profession, 
Mr Brownlow, that nobody might be able to blame 
him, went and told the mother too. It was Lady 
Motherwell's amazed and indignant exclamations 
that spread the news. And now both he and the old 
lady were equally on tenterhooks of expectation. 
They wanted to know what had come of it. Sara, 
for anything they knew, might be Sir Charley's be- 
trothed at this moment. Mr Brownlow, with a kind 
of hope, tried to read what was in his child's face, 
and Lady Motherwell looked at her with a kind of 
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despair. Sara, roused to her full strength, smiled 
and baflSied them both. 

'' Sir Charles is in the library," she said. " Call 
him, Willis; he might be too much engaged — he 
might not hear the bell." 

But at this moment another bell was heard, which 
struck strangely upon the excited nerves of the 
company. It was the bell at the door, which, as 
that door was always open, and there was continu- 
ally some servant or other in the hall, was never 
rung. On this occasion it was pulled wildly, as by 
some one in overwhelming haste. The dining-room 
door was open at the moment, and the conversation 
at table was so hushed and uncomfortable that the 
voice outside was clearly audible. It was something 
about " Miss Sara," and " to come directly." They 
all heard it, their attention being generally aroused. 
Then came a rush which made every one start and 
turn round. It was Mrs Swayne, with her bonnet 
thrust over her eyes, red and breathless with 
running. « She's a-dying— she's a-dying," said the 
intruder. "And I'm ready to drop. And, Miss 
Sara, she's a-calling for you." 

Sara rose up, feeling her self-command put to the 
utmost test. But before she could even ask a 
question. Jack, who had been sitting very silently 
at the middle of the table, started up and rushed to 
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the door. Mrs Swayne put him back -with her 
hand. "It's Miss Sara," she said — "Miss Sara — 
Miss Sara — that's who she's a-calling of. Keep out 
of her sights and don't aggravate her. Miss Saia» 
ifa you." 

And then the room seemed to reel round poor 
Sara, who had come to the end of her powers. She 
knew no more about it until she felt the fresh air 
blowing in her face, as she was half led, half carried, 
down the avenue. What she was to do, or what 
was expected from her, she knew not. The fate of 
the house and of all belonging to it had come into 
her innocent hands. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

A GUARDIAN, 

It was Jack who hurried his sister down the avenue 
in obedience to that peremptory summons. The 
eflfects of the fresh air and rapid movement roused 
her, as we have said, and nobody but herself had 
been aware that her strength had ever failed her. 
Jack was wound up to the last pitch of suspense 
and agitation ; but he could not say a word to her — 
would not tell her what she was to do. " How can 
I tell till I see what is wanted of you?"' he said, 
savagely. She did not know what might be laid 
upon her, or why she was sent for ; but she was left 
to accept the ofl&ce alone. He gave her no help 
except his arm to support her down the avenue — ^a 
support which was not of much use to Sara, for her 
brother walked at such a pace that she was scarcely 
able to keep up with him. He was walking a great • 
deal more rapidly than he was at all aware. Things 
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had come to a climax in Jack's mind. He was 
burning with feverish irritation, anxiety, eagerness, 
and panic. He had thought that his mind was 
made up, and that nothing further would disturb 
him. But in a moment he had become more 
disturbed than ever. The end that must decide 
everything had come. 

There was a certain air of excitement about 
Swayne*s Cottages as they approached. Old Betty's 
lodge was closed and vacant for one thing, and the 
gates set wide open ; and the blinds were down in 
Mrs Swayne's windows, and her neighbour stood in 
the little garden outside watching, with her hand 
on the door. She was waiting for their coming ; 
and Betty within, who was utterly useless so far as 
the patient was concerned, flitted up and down 
stairs looking for the aiTival of the visitor who was 
so anxiously expected. They received Sara with a 
mixture of eager curiosity and deference. " She's 
been a-calling for you. Miss," said Mrs Swayne's 
neighbour, " as if she would go out of her mind." 
" She's a-caUing for you now," cried old Betty : 
"she don't seem to have another thought in her 
head — and the Eector by the bedside all the same, 
and her so near her latter end !" Even Mr Swayne 
himself, with his wife's shawl round him, had come 
to the kitchen door to join in the general sentiment. 
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" The Lord be praised as youVe come. Miss Sara," 
he said. " I thought as she'd have driven me wild." 
This preface was not of a kind to calm Sara's nerves. 
She went np-stairs confused with all the salutations 
addressed to her, and full of awe, almost of fear. To 
be sent for by a woman on her deathbed was of 
itself something alarming and awful. And this 
woman above all. 

As for Jack, all that he heard of this babble was 
the intimation that the Eector was there. It added 
another spark, if that were possible, to the fire in his 
heart. The doctor knew all about it — now here was 
another, yet another, to be taken into the dying 
woman's confidence. Though nobody asked for him, 
and though his presence seemed little desirable, he 
went up after his sister without saying a word to 
any one. They could hear the voice of the patient 
as they approached — a voice almost unintelligible, 
thick and babbling, like the voice of an idiot, and 
incessant. Mrs Preston's eyes, still blazing with 
wild anxiety and suspicion, met Sara's wondering, 
wistful gaze as she went timidly into the room. 
Pamela stood by like a ghost with utter weariness 
and a kind of dull despair in her pallid face. She 
could not understand what it all meant. To her the 
mot of the enigma, which had been wanting at the 
commencement, could now never be supplied, for 
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she was too completely worn out in body and mind 
to be able to receive a new idea. She beckoned to 
Sara almost impatiently as she opened the door. 
" Yes, mamma, she has come — she has come," said 
Pamela. Mr Hardcastle was standing behind her 
with his prayer-book in his hand, looking concerned 
and impatient. He was amazed at the neglect with 
which he was being treated in the first place ; and, 
to do him justice, he also felt strongly that, as Betty 
said, she was near her latter end, and other interests 
should be foremost in her mind. Old Betty herself 
came pressing in after Jack, and Mrs Swayne fol- 
lowed her a few minutes later, and the neighbour 
stood outside on the landing. Their curiosity was 
roused to such a pitch that it eclipsed every other 
feeling — not that the women were hard-hearted or 
indiflferent to the solemn moment which was at hand, 
but they all wanted to know what she could have to 
say to Sara, and they were all curious to witness the 
tragedy about to be enacted, and to see whether she 
made a good end. 

" Ah, she's come," said Mrs Preston, in her thick 
voice. *' Bring her here to me. — Not him — I don't 
want him. Sara ! come here ! It's you I can speak 
to — only you. Give me something. I have a dozen 
words to say, and I must say them strong." 

*' Here, mamma," said Pamela, who watched with 
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a sort of mechanical accuracy every indication of her 
mother's will ; and she put her soft arm imder Mrs 
Preston's head and raised her with a strain of her 
slight girlish form, which at another moment would 
have been impossible. Jack made a step forward 
involuntarily to help her, but stopped short, an^ested 
by the dying woman's eyes, which she fixed upon 
him over Pamela's shoulder as the cordial which 
was to give her strength to speak was put to her 
lips. She stopped even at that moment to look at 
him. ''Not you," she said, hoarsely — "not you." 
It was not that he cared what she said, or even 
understood it, in his own excitement; but Pamela 
had her back turned upon him as she supported her 
mother; and Jack felt with a pang of poignant 
humiliation that there was no place for him there. 
Even her interests, the charge of her, seemed to be 
passing out of his hands. 

" If you are going to speak to me — about — any- 
thing," cried Sara, "I don't know what it is — nor 
why you should send for me; but do you want all 
these people too?" 

Mrs Preston looked at them vaguely — but she 
took no notice of what Sara said. ** I have sent for 
you," she cried, uttering two or three words at a 
time, as if making a last effort to be intelligible, 
" because you saved me. I leave her to you ; you're 
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" Not to Pamela ! " cried Sara, carried away by the 
vehemence of her feelings. " Oh, Mrs Preston, try ! 
You are strong yet — you could live if you were to 
try." 

A kind of spasm passed over the poor woman's 
face. Perhaps a momentary hope of being able to 
make that effort crossed her mind — ^perhaps it was 
only a terrible smile at the vanity of the proposal 
But it passed and left her eyes more wild in their 
passionate entreaty than before. "You don't — 
answer," she said ; " you forsake me — like the rest. 
Sara ! Sara ! you are killing me. She is killing me. 
Give me an answer. Oh, my God, she will not 
speak ! " 

Sara looked round upon them all in her dis- 
may. " You should have the doctor/' she said : 
her inexperienced mind had seized upon Pamela's 
incoherent remonstrance. "Where is the doctor? 
Oh, could not something be done for her if he was 
here?" 

Then Pamela gave a low cry. Her mother, who 
had been motionless for hours, after a wild struggle 
turned her head round upon the pillow. Her palsied 
fingers fluttered on the coverlid as if with an attempt 
to stretch themselves out toward Sara. Her eyes 
were ready to start from their sockets. " She will 
not speak to me ! " she cried — " although she saved 
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me. I make her guardian of my child. Do you 
hear? — is there any one to hear me? She is to 
take care of my Pamela. She is killing me. 
Sara! Sara! do you hear? I am speaking to you. 
Tou are to take care of my Pamela. I leave her 
to you " 

" Do what she says/' said a low voice at Sara's 
shoulder. "Promise anything — everything. She 
must not be thwarted now." 

Sara did not know who it was that spoke. She 
made a step forward, recovering her native impetu- 
osity. She laid her warm living hand upon the cold 
half-dead one of the dying woman and left it there, 
though the touch thrilled to her heart. " I will take 
care of her," she said, " I promise, as if she was my 
sister. Do you hear me now, Mrs Preston ? I pro- 
mise with all my heart. Oh, Pamela, I don't think 
she hears me 1 I have said it too late — she is going 
to die !" 

The doctor, who had spoken to Sara, came forward 
and drew her softly from the bedside. " Take her 
away," he said to Jack, who all this while had been 
looking on. " Take them both away — ^they can do 
no go6d here *' 

Sara, who was trembling in every limb, feU back 
upon her brother's supporting arm ; but when Jack 
held out his other heind to Pamela she made him no 
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reply. She was weaker than Sara, but she was a 
hundred times stronger. She gave him one pitiful 
look, and returned to her mother. That was her 
place, come what might;- and she was so young, 
that even now she could not recognise that there 
was no hope. 

Then Jack took his sister down-stairs. They went 
into the little parlour, which was full to his mind of 
so many associations. Sara had not, like Pamela, 
the support of intense and overwhelming emotion. 
She was shaken to the very depths by this extra- 
ordinary trial. As soon as it was over she fell into 
hysterical sobbing like a child. She could not 
restrain herself. She sank upon the little black sofa 
in the parlour, where Mrs Preston had so often 
rested, and hid her face in her hands to keep down 
as far as she could the irrepressible sobs. Jack had 
begun to walk about the room and seemed to take 
no notice; but he was thinking in his heart how 
small a matter it was to her in comparison with 
what it was to Pamela, though it was she and not 
Pamela who indulged in this show of sorrow. He 
was unkind to his sister ; he was bitter against her, 
and against all the world. It was his natural charge 
that had been transferred to her hands; and who 
was Sara that she should have such a guardianship 
given to her ? He vowed to himself that it was he 
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and only he who should take care of Pamela. Saiaf 
a girl who knew nothing about it — a child wiUi no 
power to take care of herself — ^the woman must be 
mad. He went to the door with a little excitement 
as the sound became audible of other people coming 
down-stairs. The spectators who had crowded into 
Mrs Preston's sick-room were being sent away^ and 
old Betty, thus deprived of one source of interest, 
came in curtsying to make herself useful to Sara. 
" Poor soul, she's awful bad," said Betty ; " but. Miss 
Sara, don't you take on ; you've been a comfort to 
her. She's a deal easier in her mind ; she's found 
friends for her girl, as was always her great thought. 
Don't you take on " 

"Oh, Betty, is she dead?" cried Sara, to whom 
the sympathy even of this old woman was a conso- 
lation, excited as she was. 

"No, Miss," said Betty, shaking her head. "It 
ain*t so easy getting shut o' this life. She ain't dead, 
nor won't be not yet awhile — judging by all as I've 
seen in my day." 

" Then she is getting better," cried Sara, clasping 
her hands. " Oh, Jack, thank God ! she is going 
to live." 

Old Betty again shook her head. "Miss Sara, 
you're young," she said ; " you don't know no better. 
She ain't a-going to live. But them things take 
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more nor a minute. This world had need to be a 
better place than it is to most on us ; for it's hard 
work a-getting in, and it's harder work a-getting out. 
She may lie like that for days and days. Most folks 
get to be glad at last when it's over. It's weary 
work, both for them as is nursin' and them as is 
dyin' ; but it's what we all has to go through," said 
Betty, with a conventional sigh. 

This time, however, Betty, with all her experience, 
was not a true prophet. The strength of the djring 
woman was fictitious. As soon as she had got beyond 
the point at which her mind could still work, her 
body went down like so much dead weight ; con- 
sciousness and intelligence had failed her while Sara 
was in the act of making her promise, and in a few 
minutes the Eector, excited and rather angry, joined 
the others down-stairs. " You should have waited, 
Sara," he said, severely; "no worldly affairs could 

be so important as to justify And then what 

can you do for the poor girl ? I would humour the 
fancies of the dying as much as any one ; but if the 
poor thing is left destitute, unless you take her into 
your service " 

"Mr Hardcastle," exclaimed Jack, furious, "do 
you know whom you are speaking of? Miss Preston 
is my betrothed wife." 

The Eector fell back in dismay for a moment. 
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Then he recovered himself with a certain dignity. 
** My dear Jack," he said, '' this is not a moment to 
discuss any act of yonthful folly. Your good fEither 
ought to know of this. Don% 1 b^ of you^-don't 
say anything more to me.** 

''And all that we have in the world belongs to 
Pamela/' said Sara, with a sigh. -Mr Hardcastle 
looked at the brother and sister, and his usual dis- 
crimination forsook him. He thought they were 
both out of their senses. As there was nobody else 
to communicate with, he looked round at old Betty, 
who stood listening eagerly ; and Betty, too, elevated 
her eyebrows, and shook her head. Were they going 
mad? Was there some idiocy in the air which 
affected everybody ? The Eector went to the window, 
and turned his back upon them, and looked out in 
his bewilderment. He felt very sorry for poor Mr 
Brownlow. Then he seemed to get a glimmering 
of the meaning of it alL It was for Sara's aid in 
securing this marriage that the poor creature up- 
stairs had been so anxious. Her inind had been 
passionately occupied about merely worldly interests 
to the last ; and for this he and his higher consola-. 
tion had been thrust away. Poor Brownlow ! Mr 
Hardcastle thought of his own dutiful Fanny, who 
never gave way to any vagaries. And he buttoned 
his coat with a friendly instinct. " I am going to 
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see your father, as I can be of no further use here," 
he said ; and there was a world of disapproval in his 
tone. 

But just then there were some hurried movements 
above, and a cry. It was Pamela, who was calling 
on her mother, appealing to an ear which no longer 
heard. They all knew instinctively what it meant. 
Sara started up, trembling and clasping her hands. 
She had never been in the same house with death 
before — never that she knew of; and a dreadful 
sense that Mrs Preston had suddenly become a spiri- 
tual presence, and was everywhere about her, seized 
upon the girL " I promise," she said, wildly, with 
lips that gave forth very little sounds As for Jack, 
he too started as if something had struck him. He 
went up to his sister, though he had been angry with 
her, and took her into his arms for a moment " Sara, 
go to her," he said. He forgot all about secondary 
things — his heart bled for his Pamela. " Go to her !" 
he cried ; and something like a sob came from his 
breast. Not for the poor soul that was gone — not 
for her to whom at last the trouble and toil were 
over ; for the young creature who remained behind 
to profit by all the mother's unrewarded pains — for 
the living, not for the dead. 

The doctor came down-stairs shortly after; and 
though he was grave, there was a professional tone 
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about him which dispelled the awe of the group 
below. ** It is all over," he said, " and a veiy good 
thing too for that poor girL She could not have 
stood it much longer. I am very glad Miss Brown- 
low has gone to her. It's excessively good of your 
sister. I was obliged to interfere, you know. No- 
body need hold themselves bound, unless they please, 
by a promise extorted like that ; but in such a case 
one never can tell what might have happened. The 
patient must be humoured. I feared " 

" No more," said Jack — " don't say any more ; you 
did what was quite right. It is Miss Preston who 
must be considered now. Could she be removed at 
once ? Would it be safe to take her away at once ? 
— for my sister, of course, I mean." 

" Miss Preston ?" said the doctor, a little puzzled. 
" Oh, the daughter, you mean, poor thing ! It would 
be the very best plan to take her away ; but she is a 
good little thing, and she wouldn't go." 

"Never mind your opinion of her," cried Jack, 
keeping his temper with difficulty. " Tell me if we 
can take her away?" 

" She will not go," said the doctor, offended in his 
turn. "As for opinions, I have a right to my opin- 
ion if she was the Queen. She's not the sort of girl 
to be taken away. After the funeral, it may be done, 
perhaps. Good morning. I shall see her to-morrow. 
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Mr Hardcastle, if you like I can set you down at the 
Eectory — I am going that way." 

" Thanks, I have to go somewhere else first," said 
the Eector ; and the other parish functionary departed 
accordingly, going softly for the first dozen steps out 
of respect for the dead. Then Mr Hardcastle put 
on his hat, and looked at Jack. 

" I am going to Brownlows," he said. " I am very 
sorry to have such an ofi&ce to fulfil ; but your father 
must know, Jack, what has been going on here to- 
day." 

Jack was in no merry mood, but he was unable to 
retain a short hard laugh, which relieved him as well 
as any other expression of feeling. "Yes, you are 
free to tell him," he said, and he felt disposed to 
laugh again loudly when he looked at the Eector's 
severe and disapproving face. It gave him a certain 
cynical and grim amusement to see it. How blind 
and stupid everybody was ! What immovable, shal- 
low dolts, to look on at all those mysteries of death 
and ruin, and never to be a wliit the wiser ! He 
could have laughed, but his laughter, such as it was, 
was internal — that too might be misunderstood. He 
waved old Betty impatiently away, and he turned his 
back on Mr Hardcastle who was going. When he 
turned roimd again both were gone. He even paused 
to think they were not so unlike each other ; Betty 
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perhaps, on the whole, had most undeTstanding of 
the two. He went to the window and watched the 
old woman cross reluctantly to the lodge, and the 
Sector enter the avenue. Betty, however, could not 
stay away. She came stealing back again, not per- 
ceiving Jack, looking cautiously round to make sure 
that both the Hector and the doctor were out of sight 
She stopped to speak to the neighbour who was at 
her door, and they shook their heads over the sad 
story, and then Betty crept into Mrs Swayne's cottage 
and stole up-staira. Jack took the pains to watch all 
this, but it was not because he was interested in 
old Betty. He was reluctant to go back to his 
own thoughts — ^to face the situation in which he 
found himself When he could delay no longer, he 
sat down at the table as if he had work to do, and 
buried his head in his hands. Yes, she was dead, 
poor woman! The fortune which had excited her 
almost to madness, which had changed her from a 
humble, tender creature anxious to serve everybody, 
into an elated tyrant eager to tramp the world under 
foot, had never reached her grasp. Poor soul ! At 
the very last moment of her life to undergo this awful 
temptation and to fall under it, and give the lie to 
all her dutiful and pious existence ! Instead of pon- 
dering over his own difficulty, these were the reflec- 
tions in which Jack's mind plunged itself She had 
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gone where money could do her no good, and yet at 
the very end she had agitated and even stained her 
spotless life for it, leaving p8dnful recollections be- 
hind her, though she had been a good woman ; per- 
haps even shortening her own days. What a hard 
fate it was ! how cruel to have had the irresistible 
temptation so late, and to have no time left her to 
efface the recollection of her momentary frenzy. 
Jack's heart grew soft towards her as it all came 
before him. Poor soul! Poor woman! not time 
even to say her prayers and ask God's pardon before 
she died ; perhaps, however, on the whole, though 
Mr Hardcastle might be of a different opinion, God, 
who knew aU, was less likely to be deceived by that 
ebullition than man. When he tried to think of his 
own course of action at this difficult moment, his 
mind went off at a tangent. It was in vain that he 
. attempted to consider what he was to do. The quiet 
of death had fallen over the agitated house in which 
he sat, and his own agitation died out in that chilly 
calm. Then he got up with a kind of dull compo- 
sure in his mind to go home. Everything must be 
postponed now until the few first days of darkness 
were over. It was the only tribute that could be 
paid to the dead. 

Before he went away Sara came to him for a mo- 
ment. Her eyes were red with crying, but she had 
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recovered herselfl " Tell papa I must stay with her," 
said Sara. ** I cannot leave her. I don't think she 
could have borne it much longer, and there is only 
me to take care of her now." 

"You? to take care of her?" cried Jack. *'How 
long is this folly to last? Am not I to see her?" 
and then his flash of resentment died away. " Sara, 
if you are not good to her, tender to her ! " he said, 
with tears coming into his eyes in spite of him. 
" And she so young ! not much more than a child. 
Why can't I bring down the carriage for her, and 
take her home?" 

" And leave her mother here !" said Sara, turning 
away with the impatience of excitement. As for 
Jack, he was walking about in the passage while she 
spoke to him from the stair. He could have cried 
like one of the girls — he could have taken his sister 
in his arms, or have stormed at her. A hundred 
contradictory contending feelings were in his heart. 

" Her mother is dead," he said. " What good can 
she do here now ? why can't you show her the reason 
of it ? she would be much better at Brownlows. The 
doctor said so. She will come with you." 

" Never while her mother lies there," cried Sara — 
" her poor mother who loved her so ! I know what 
is in her heart ; and she shall do as she pleases. 
Tell papa, unless he wants me, that I must stay here.*' 
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And she stayed, and Jack went up the avenue 
alone. He met two carriages coming down, and had 
to stop and tell why he had not been present to say 
good-bye, and what had detained Sara. The ladies 
in the carriages stared very strangely at his few brief 
words of apology. And they gazed at each other in 
consternation as they passed on. It might be very 
good of Sara to go and watch by a sickbed, but to 
leave her guests for it, to let them all depart without 

a word, as if it had been a hotel Altogether it 

was a strange family. Mr Brownlow had told them 
he expected to be ruined, though there was no visible 
appearance o^ it. And Sara had rushed away from 
them, from the head of the table without a word, on 
the very last day, to attend a poor woman's deathbed. 
Not very much like Sara, they said ; and they began 
to give each other significant looks, and to ask, if the 
Brownlows had "anything wrong" in their blood. 
They were so new as a county family. People had 
no information about their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ; but they looked as if they were all mad — 
that was the fact. It was the strangest way to treat 
their guests. 

And there were some of the guests, as Jack found 
on returning to the house, who were not going to 
leave till the next day. They were sulky and 
offended, as was natural To make arrangements 
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for a pleasant visit, and to be all but tamed out 
before the time you had yourself fixed — aud then to 
have your mind confused by vague stories about 
ruin and loss, and somebody who was dying! It 
was not to be supposed that any one could be 
pleased. Mr Hardcastle had been there, and lie had 
not mended matters. He had told one or two men 
how sorry he was for poor Brownlow — ^how he feared 
Jack had got entangled somehow, and had been so 
foolish as to involve his sister — and how things 
were in a bad way. All sorts of vague rumours 
were floating about the house — the servants were 
prepared for anything, from the reduction of their 
wages to the arrest of their master. They watched 
the door anxiously, and cast furtive looks down the 
avenue, that they might not be taken unprepared; 
and Mr Willis secretly removed a good deal of the 
plate into a dark corner of the wine-cellar. " Master 
might want it," he said to himself— judging it not 
off the cards that master might be obliged to run 
away, and might be glad of a silver teapot or so to 
pay his expenses. 

How they could have got through the evening it 
is impossible to tell, had not Sara appeared before 
dinner, very pale, with red eyes, and a melancholy 
face. Everybody rushed at her when she appeared 
— in a kind of consternation. And for a moment it 
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seemed to both her father and brother that their 
adversary had come alive, and that the struggle was 
to begin again. Sara's explanation, however, was 
the simple one that Pamela had fallen asleep, and 
that she had thought they would want her at home 
for dinner. So she went and dressed herself, like a 
martyr, and carried them through the embarrassed 
meal. It was she upon whom the chief burden fell, 
and she took up the weight and carried it without 
flinching. So the long confused eventful day came 
to an end. When it was late and aU the bewildered 
people had retired to their rooms, Mr Brownlow and 
Jack took her down the avenue, guarding her ten- 
derly, one on either side. There was little said 
between them, but their hearts were full — a kind of 
gratitude, a kind of sorrow, a certain pervading sense 
of union and sympathy had come into their minds ; 
and the two men regarded with a half wondering, 
half pitying enthusiasm, a waking up of all the 
springs of natural love, the soft creature between 
them, the indulged, petted, faulty girl who now had 
everything to do. They both kissed her when they 
left her, with an overflowing of their hearts, and 
stood and looked at the dark cottage with the faint 
lights in its windows, saying nothing. In the upper 
window was the dim glow of the light in the cham- 
ber of the dead — the needless pathetic glimmer 



which shone fiuntlj over the c overed fiioe mod dosed 
eves ; below, in the litde pttdoor, wbexe a bed hsd 
been hastilv prepared for her, Famebi was sleeping 
in her profound exhaustion, almost as pale as her 
mother, shaded from the dim candlelight. The 
lather and son did not speak, but they grasped each 
other^s hand^ closely as thev looked at the house, 
and turned awaj and walked home in sQenca A 
certain confasion, consolation, and calm, all mingled 
with wonder and suspense, had come over them — 
words were of no use at that moment. And Sara 
went in and took up her guardianship — and slept 
and waked and watched all night long in the weak- 
ness and strength of her youth. 



CHAPTEE XLIIL 

THE LIGHT OF COMMON DAY. 

Next morning Mr Brownlow resumed his regidar 
habits, and went down to the office, reassuring the 
household a little by this step, which seemed a 
return to ordinary life. He looked wistfully and 
with a certain solemnity at the closed windows of 
Mrs Swayne's cottage as he passed. The chief point 
of interest to him was that Sara was there ; and yet 
it was impossible not to think at the same time of 
the woman who had crossed his path so fatally, and 
now had been taken out of his way. In one sense 
she was taken out of his way. It was not to be 
supposed that the lawyer could look at the situation 
in which he found himself with any sentimental or 
superlative resolutions. His mind was quieted out 
of all the terrors which had at first overwhelmed 
him. It was no longer ruin that stared him in the 
face. The mother could have exacted interest and 
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compound interest; the daughter, who was Jack's 
betrothed bride, could, of course, be dealt with in a 
different way. Jack's sense that he was no longer 
her lover, but the guardian of her interests — ^that his 
business was to win every penny of her fortune for 
her, and then leave her to its enjoyment — did not, 
of course, affect Mr Brownlow. He was thinking 
of nothing fantastical, nothing exaggerated. Pamela 
was Jack's betrothed. She was in Sara's guardian- 
ship. From this day he considered her as a member 
of his family; and after all the troubles he had 
undergone, this solution on the whole seemed to Mr 
Brownlow a very easy, a very seemly and becoming 
one. She should have, as Jack's wife, her mother's 
fifty thousand pounds ; and when he himself died, 
everything except a moderate portion for Sara should 
go into his son's hands. It was an arrangement 
which made his heart ache ; for Sara would have to 
come down from all her grandeur, to become only 
what her father's daughter had a right to be in the 
Masterton house, to have but a humble provision 
made for her, and to relinquish all her luxurious 
habits and ambitions. If it had been Jack upon 
whom such a necessity had fallen, Mr Brownlow 
could have borne it ; but Sara ! Nevertheless it was 
just and right and necessary. There was nothing 
else to be done, nothing else to be thought of. And 
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both Sara and her father would have to submit, 

unless, indeed. Sir Charles Motherwell Mr 

BrownloVs eye kindled a little as he thought of his 
late visitor, and then he shook his head sadly in a 
kind of self-communing. If anything had come of 
that, could Sara have been silent on the subject? 
Would Sir Charles himself have gone away without 
a sign ? Yet every moment since then had been so 
full of excitement and occupation, that he still re- 
tained a hope. In the midst of the awe and agita- 
tion attending Mrs Preston's death his child could 
scarcely have paused to tell him of a love -tale. 
When he entered the familiar office and saw every- 
thing going on just as it had done, Mr Brownlow 
felt like a man fallen from the skies. It seemed to 
him years since he had been there, and he could not 
but feel a thrUl of wonder to find aU his papers in 
their places, and to listen to Mr Wrinkell's questions 
about business matters which seemed to have stood 
stm whUe his own destiny was getting decided. 
"Are you still at that point?" he said, almost 
peevishly. *' I should have thought that would 
have been decided long ago." 

" It is only three days, if you recollect, since I 
consulted you about it," Mr Wrinkell replied, 
with offended dignity, "and you gave me no dis- 
tinct answer." Only three days! It might have 
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been three centuries, for anything Mr Brownlow 
knew. 

Then he sat down at his desk and addressed him- 
self very heartily to his business. A mass of work 
had accumulated of course, and he took it up with 
an energy he had not felt for ages. He had been 
working in the dark all this time, working languidly, 
not knowing who might be the better for it. Now 
his whole soul was in his occupation; every addi- 
tional shilling he could make would be so much for 
his child. More and more as he became accustomed 
to the thought, his mind cleared, and courage and 
steadiness returned to him. It was true that he 
was at the age when men think of retiring from work, 
but he was a strong and vigorous man still, in pos- 
session of all his powers. Jack would withdraw, 
would marry, would enter on his independent career, 
and carry out probably the very programme his father 
had drawn out for him before that midnight visitor 
arrived whose appearance had changed everything. 
Poor creature, after all she had not changed every- 
thing. She had changed but little. Sara only had 
lost by her appearance. That was the sting of the 
whole matter; and Mr Brownlow applied himself 
with double energy, with the eager impulse and 
vigour of a young man, to the work before him. 
Everything he could add to his store would be the 
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better for Sara, and he felt that this was motive suf- 
ficient for any man worthy of the name. 

When it came to be time for luncheon he went 
out — not to refresh himself with food, for which he 
had little appetite, but to make a visit which perhaps 
was a kind of ill-natured relief to him amid the pres- 
sure of his many thoughts. He went to Mrs Fen- 
nell's lodgings to pay one of his generally unwilling 
but dutiful visits. This time he was not unwilling. 
He went with an unaffected quietness which was 
veiy different from the forced calm of his last ap- 
pearance there. Mrs Fennell was seated as usual in 
her great chair, but she had not on her best cap, 
and was accordingly cowed and discouraged to begin 
with; and Nancy, who was with her, made a pretence 
of leaving the room. " Stay," said Mr Brownlow, " I 
want you. It is best that you too should hear what 
I am going to say." 

" At your service, sir," said Nancy, dropping him 
a defiant curtsy. As for Mrs FenneU, she had be- 
gun to tremble immediately with excitement and 
curiosity. 

" What is it, John Brownlow ? " she said. " What's 
happened ? It*s a sight to see you so soon again. It 
isn't for nothing, we may be sure. What do you 
want of me and Nancy now ? " 

'* I want nothing of you," said Mr Brownlow. " I 
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came to tell 70a of something 70a ought to know. 
Fhoebe Thomson is found, Mrs Fennell. She came 
to me the other night" 

" Good Lord ! " cried the old woman ; and then a 
wild light got up in her 6768, and she looked ]at him 

fiercety. ** Came to 70U ? and 70U let her come, 

and let her go, and owned her, 70U coward ! Tell me 
next 70U have given her up the children's mone7 — 
m7 Bessie's children ! That's what 70U call a man ! 
Oh, good Lord — good Lord! You owned her, and 
70U tell it to m7 very face ! " 

Then there was a little pause. The two old wo- 
men looked at him, one with impotent fury, the 
other with suppressed exultation. " I always said 
so I " said Nancy. His simple words had produced 
effect enough, if that was what he wanted. He looked 
at them both, and a faint smile came over his face, a 
smile in which there was no mirth and which lasted 
but a moment. He felt ashamed of himself next 
minute that he could have been tempted to smila 

" John Brownlow," said Mrs Fennell, rising in her 
exasperation, " I'm an old poor failing woman, and 
you're a fine strong man, but I'd have fought diffe- 
rent for my Bessie's children. Didn't I tell you she 
came to me, that you might be on your guard ? And 
you a lawyer! Oh, good Lord — good Lord! I'd 
have kept it safer for them if it had been me. I'd 
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have turned her out of my door for an impostor and 
a vagabond 1 Td have hunted her to death first if it 
had been me. And you to tell me her name clean 
out as quiet as a judge and look me in the face ! Oh 
you coward ! you poor creature ! Never, if she had 
torn me with wild horses, would she have got it out 
ofme!" 

" He could not have acted different," said Nancy, 
with suppressed excitement. "Sit down, mistress, 
or you'll do yourself a harm. The best lawyer in 
the world couldn't turn a woman away as knowed 
her rights.** 

Mr Brownlow held up his hand to prevent the 
angry exclamation that was on Mrs Fennell's lips. 
" Hush," he said, " my story is not done. It is a 
very sad story. Poor soul, she will never get much 
good of the money. Phoebe Thomson is dead." 

They both turned on him with a look which all 
his life he never forgot Would they themselves 
have been capable of such a deed? Was it the 
natural suggestion of the crisis? The look made 
him sick and faijit. He turned so as to confront 
both the old women. " I don't know who her coun- 
seUor was/' he said, with unconscious solemnity, 
" but it must have been some one who believed me 
a knave and a liar. Had she come to me and proved 
to me who she was, she might have been living now. 
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Poor soul, she did not do that She was sent to Lon- 
don instead to find out for herself about her mother^s 
will, and she came down in haste, finding there was 
not a moment to lose. And she was driven mad 
with fright and suspicion and fatigue ; an old woman 
too — she could not bear it. And now, instead of 
enjoying what was hers, she is dead. This is what 
comes of evil counseL She might have lived and 
had some comfort of her life had she been honest 
and straightforward and come to me." 

Mr Brownlow said this with the conviction and 
fervour of an upright man. All the evil thoughts he 
had himself entertained, all his schemes to baffle his 
unknown adversary, had faded from his mind. It 
was not a fictitious but a real forgetfulness. He 
spoke in the superiority of high principle and of a 
character above reproach. He did not remember 
that he had tacitly conspired with Mrs Fennell, or 
that he had wilfuUy rejected the opportimity of find- 
ing Phoebe Thomson out after her visit to his mother- 
in-law. Perhaps his excuse to himself was that, at 
the moment, his suspicions were all directed to a 
wrong point. But I don't think he felt any occasion 
to excuse himself — ^he simply forgot. If she had 
lived she should have had all, every penny, though 
it cost him his ruin ; and now she was dead by the 
visitation of God, and everything was changed. It 
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IS strange and yet it was true. He looked at them 
both with a superiority which was not assumed, and 
he believed what he said. 

As for his hearers, they were both stunned by this 
solemn address. Mrs Fennell dropped into her chair, 
and in her surprise and relief and consternation be- 
gan to cry. As for Nancy, she was completely cowed 
and broken down for some minutes. It was she who 
had done all this, and every word told upon her. She 
was overwhelmed by Mr Brownlow*s rectitude, by his 
honour and truth, which owing to her had been thus 
fatally distrusted. And she was struck at the same 
time by a cruel disappointment which gave force to 
every word. She stood and looked at Mr Brownlow, 
quailing before him. Then a faint gleam of return- 
ing courage came over her. She drew a deep breath 
to give herself the power of speech. " There is her 
chUd stiU," she said, with a gasp, and faced him with 
a certain bravado again. 

"Ah, I see you know!" he said; "that is the 
strangest part of alL For a long time past, before 
we knew who they were, and much against my wiU, 
her child had taken Jack's fancy; he was deter- 
mined to marry her, though I told him he should 
have nothing from me ; now in the strange arrange- 

ments of Providence " said Mr Brownlow. But 

there he stopped ; something seemed to stifle him ; 
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he could not go on speaking about the dispensations 
of Providence ; he got up when he had reached this 
point, with a sudden sense that after all he had no 
right to speak as if God and himself— or Providence, 
as he preferred to say — ^were in partnership ; his 
hands were not clean enough for that. He stopped, 
and asked after Mrs Fennell, if she had all the 
comforts she wanted, and then he made what haste 
he could away. He even felt half ashamed of him- 
self as he went down-stairs. His mother-in-law, 
excited as she had been by the first piece of news 
he told her, had but half understood the second. 
He left her sobbing weakly over her Bessie's chil- 
dren who were being robbed and ruined. Nancy 
went to the door with him in a servile despair. She 
understood it all well enough. There was no more 
hope for her, no more dazzHng expectations of such 
a retirement as Betty's lodge and its ease and inde- 
pendence. To serve old Mrs Fennell's whims all 
the rest of her days — to be pensioned on some 
pittance, or turned out upon the world for her mis- 
deeds in her old age when Mrs Fennell should die — 
this was all that she had before her now. 

When Mr Brownlow went back after having 
fulfilled this duty, he went up-stairs into the house 
instead of going to the ofiSce, and with a caprice 
which he himself scarcely understpod, called Powys, 
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who was standing at the door, to follow him. It 
seemed to him as if, it was so long ago, Powya too 
must have recovered firom his heartbreak. He took 
the young man with him over the silent, empty, 
echoing house. " This is where I began my married 
life/' he said, stopping on the cold hearth in the 
drawing-room, and looking round him. It was a 
pretty old-fashioned room, running all the breadth 
of the house, with windows at each end, and a per- 
petual cross-light, pale at one side, rosy and full of 
sunshine at the other. It was not a lofty room, like 
the drawing-room at Brownlows, nor was it rich 
with gold and dainty colours; but yet there was 
something in the subdued tone of the old curtains, 
the old Turkey carpet, the japanned screens and 
little tables, the old-world look of everything, which 
was neither ungraceful nor unrefined. " I am com- 
ing back to live here," he said after an interval, with 
a sigh. He could not tell why he made this confi- 
dential communication to the young man, who grew 
pale, and gazed at him eagerly, and could not find 
a word to say in reply. Mr Brownlow was not 
thinking of Powys's looks, nor of his feeUngs; h^ 
was occupied with himself, as was natural enough 
he took the young fellow into his confidence, if that 
could be called confidence, because he liked him, 
and had seen more of him than of anybody else 
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near. 'What tlie intelligence migbt be to Powjs Mr 
Brownlow did not stop to think ; but he went over 
the house in his company^ consulting him about the 
alterations to be mada Somehow he had returned 
to his first feeling towards Powys — ^he wanted to be 
kind to him^ to make up to him for not being Phoebe 
Thomson's son ; they were fellow-sufferers so fSur as 
that was concerned — at least such was the feeling in 
Mr Brownlow's mind, though he could not well have 
explained how. 

Later in the afternoon he had some visitors. 
Altogether it was an exciting day. The first who 
came to him was Sir Charles Motherwell, who 
had ridden in from Eidley, where he was staying, 
to see him, and whose appearance awoke a certain 
surprise and expectation in Mr Brownlow's mind; 
he thought Sara must have accepted him after 
all. But the Baronet's looks did not justify his 
hope; Sir Charles was very glum, very rueful, 
and pulled at his mustache more than ever. He 
came in and held out his hand, and put down 
his hat, and then pulled off his gloves and threw 
them into it, as if he were about to perform some 
delicate operation. When he had got through all 
these ceremonies, he sank into the chair which 
stood ready for Mr Brownlow's clients, and heaved 
a profound sigh. 
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"I tltouglit rd come and tell you," lie said, 
"though it ain't pleasant news; I tried my luck, 
as I said I would — ^not that I've got any luck. 
She — she — wouldn't hear of it, Brownlow, I'd 
have done anything in the worid she liked to 
say — you know I would; she might have sold 
the old place, or done what she pleased; but she 
wouldn't, you know, not if I'd gone down on my 
knees — it was all of no use." He had never uttered 
so many sentences all on end in his life before, 
poor fellow. He got up now, and walked as far 
as the ofiSce wall would let him, and whistled 
doleftdly, and then he returned to his chair, and 
breathed another deep sigh. " It was all of no use." 

"I am very sorry," said Mr Brownlow — "very 
sorry; she would have chosen a good man if she 
had chosen you; but you know I can't interfere." 

" Do you think I want any one to interfere ? " said 
Sir Charles, with momentary resentment. "Look 
here, Brownlow, 111 tell you how it is; she said 
she liked some one else better than me — I'd like 
to wring the fellow's neck!" said the disappointed 
lover, with a little outburst ; " but if there's money, 
or anything in the way, I thought I might lend 
him a hand — not in my own name, you know. I 
suppose a girl ain't the master to like whom she 
ought to like, no more than I am," said Sir Charles, 
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disconsoktely, "but she's got to be given in to, 
Brownlow. I'd lend him a hand, if that was what 
was wanting. As long as she's happy and has her 
way, a man can always pull throngL" 

Mr Brownlow started a little at this strange 
speech, but in the end the confused generosity of 
the speaker carried him out of himselt " You are 
a good fellow, Motherwell," he said, heartily, holding 
out his hand — " you are the best fellow I know." 

"Ah, so she said," said poor Sir Charles, with a 
hoarse little laugh — he was not bright, poor feUow, 
but he felt the sarcasm ; " I'd a deal rather she had 
praised me less and liked me more " 

And he ended with another big sigh. Mr Brown- 
low had to make himself very uncomfortable by 
way of discouraging Sir Charles's generositiea He 
had to protest that he knew no one whom Sara 
could prefer. He had to say at last peremptorily 
that it was a matter which he could not discuss, 
before his anxious and melancholy visitor could be 
got rid of. It was not a pleasant thought to Mr 
Brownlow. He did not like to hear of Sara pre- 
ferring any man. He could have given her to 
Charley Motherwell, who would have been her 
slave, and could have assured her position, and 
endowed her with a title such as it was; but 
Sara in love was not an idea pleasant to her 
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father, besides the uneasy wonder who could be 
the object of her preference. He tried to go back 
and recollect, but his memory failed him. Then 
there came a dim vision to his mind of a moment 
when his child had turned from him — ^when she 
had wept and rejected his embrace and his sym- 
pathy. How long was that ago? But he did not 

seem able to telL It was before ^that was all 

he knew. Everything had happened since. He 
had told her she was free, and she had turned 
upon him and upbraided him — for what? Years 
seemed to lie between him and that half-forgotten 
scene. He tried in vain to resume the thread of 
his plans and arrangements. In spite of himself 
his reluctant yet eager thoughts kept going back 
and back to that day. How long was it since 
he had thought Powys the heir ? How long since 
the moment of unlooked-for blessedness when he 
believed himself free? It was on that day that 
Sara had turned from him and cried — ^that day when 
he was so fuU of comfort, so anxious to show his 
gratitude to God — when he had drawn that cheque 

for the Masterton charities, which ^by the way, 

how had he distributed the money? Catching at 
this point of circumstance, Mr Brownlow made 
an effort to escape from his recollections. He did 
not want to recall that foolish premature delight. 
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It might have been years ago^ to judge by bid 
feelings ; but be knew that could not be the case. 
It had become late in the afternoon by this time, 
and the clerks were mostly gona There was 
nobody whom he could ask what had been done 
about the cheque for the charities ; and he had 
just drawn towards him the despatch-box with 
his papers which had been brought from Brown- 
lows with him, to ascertain for himself, when the 
office-boy came pulling his forelock to ask if he 
would see a lady who was waiting ? Mr Brownlow 
said No, at first, for it was past office hours ; and 
then he said Yes, no longer feeling any tremor 
at the prospect of a strange visitor. He could 
believe it was a simple client now, not a messenger 
of fate coming to ruin and betray, as for a long 
time he had been in the way of feeling. Such 
ease of mind would be cheaply purchased even 
with fifty thousand pounds. The lady came in 
accordingly, and Mr Brownlow received her with 
his usual courtesy, which was, however, a little 
disturbed when he looked at her. Not that he 
had any real occasion to be disturbed. A far-ofif 
flutter of his past anxieties, a kind of echo, came 
over him at the sight of her pleasant homely face. 
He had thought she was Phcebe Thomson the last 
time he had seen her. He had shrunk from her. 
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and lost his self-possession altogether. Even now 
a minute had elapsed before he could quite com- 
mand himself, and remember the real condition 
of affairs. 

"Good day, Mrs Powys," he said; "I am sorry 
to have kept you waiting. Why did not you send 
me word who it was ? " 

"I thought you might have been engaged, sir," 
said Mrs Powys; "I wasn't sure if you would 
remember me, Mr Brownlow. I came to you once 
before, when I was in trouble, and you were very 
kind — too kind," she added, with a sigh. " No, no ; 
it is not the same thing. If my poor boy has 
troubles still, he does not hide his heait from 



me now." 



"That is well" said Mr Brownlow, coldly. He 
thought some appeal was going to be made to him 
on behalf of Powys and his folly. Though he was 
in reality fond of Powys, he stiffened instinctively at 
the thought. " It is growing late," he went on ; "I 
was just going. Is there anything in which I can 
be of use to you?" He laid his hand on his 
despatch-box as he spoke. His manner had been 
very different when he was afraid of her; and yet 
he was not unkind or unreasonable. She was his 
clerk's mother ; he would have exerted himself, and 
done much to secure the family any real benefit; 
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but he did not mean that thej should thrust them- 
selves into his affairs. 

''It is something my poor hoj didn't like to 
ask," said Mrs Powys, with a little timidity. " He 
had offended you that day, or he thought he had 
offended you; and he would not do anything to 
bring it back to your mind. I am sure if he went 
wrong, Mr Brownlow, he didn't mean to There's 

nothing in this world he would not do for you.** 

"Went wrong — offended me?" said Mr Brown- 
low ; " I don't think he ever offended me. What is 
it he wants? There are certain subjects which I 
cannot enter upon either with him or you — 

" Oh, not that — not that," said Mrs Powys, with 
tears. " If he's been foolish he's punished for it, my 
poor boy ! And he would not ask you for his papers, 
not to bring it back to your mind. 'Mother,' he 
said, ' he's worried, and I can't vex him.' He would 
lose all his own hopes for that. But I'm his mother, 
Mr Brownlow. I have a feeling for my son's in- 
terests as you have for yours. His papers, poor boy, 
are no good to you." 

"His papers?" said Mr Brownlow, with amaze, 
looking at her. For the moment his old confusion 
of mind came back to him ; he could not quite feel 
yet that Powys's papers could be innocent of all 
reference to himself. 



f> 
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" My poor husband's letters, sir," said Mrs Powys, 
drying her eyes ; " the papers he took to you when 

he thought ; but that is neither here nor there. 

I've found my poor Charley's mother, Mr Brownlow ; 
she's living, though she's an old woman. I have 
been tracing it out to the best of my ability, and I've 
found her. Likely enough she'U have nothing to say 
to me. I am but a poor woman, never brought up 
to be a lady ; but it's different with my boy." 

" Ah, his papers !" said Mr Brownlow. This, too, 
belonged to his previous stage of existence. It was 
clear that he had to be driven back to that day of 
vain terror and equally vain relief. It came back 
to him now in every particular — ^the packet he had 
found on his writing-table; his long confused por- 
ing over it ; his summons to Powys in the middle 
of the night, and discovery of the mistake he 
had been making ; even the blue dawn of the 
morning through the great window in the staircase 
as he went up to bed, a man delivered. All this 
rushed back on his memory. He took his keys and 
opened the despatch-box, which he had been about 
to open when Mrs Powys came in. Probably the 
papers would be there. He began even to recollect 
what these papers were as he opened the box. " So 
you have found your husband's family ?" he said ; 
"I hope they are in a position to help you. I 
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should be very glad to hear that^ for your son's 
sake." 

"You are very kind, Mr Brownlow,** said Mrs 
Powys. " I have found my poor Charley's mother. 
She's old now, poor lady, and she's lost all her child- 
ren : and at long and last she's bethought herself of 
us, and wrote a letter to Canada to inquire. I got it 
sent on this morning — only this morning. I don't 
know what she can do for my boy ; but she's Lady 
Powys, and that coimts for something here." 

"Lady Powys?" cried Mr Brownlow, looking up 
with a handful of papers in his hand, and struck 
with consternation. " She used to live near Master- 
tou ; if you knew she was your husband's mother, 
why did not you apply to her before? Are you 
sure you are making no mistake ? Lady Powys ! I 
had no idea your relations were " 

"My husband was a gentleman, sir," said Mrs 
Powys, proudly. " He gave up his friends and his 
family, poor fellow, for me. I don't pretend I was 
his equal — and it might have been better for him if 
he'd thought more of himself; but he was always 
known for a gentleman wherever he went ; and my 
boy is his father's son," said the proud mother. She 
would have been glad to humble the rich lawyer 
who had sent her boy away from his house, and for- 
bidden him, tacitly at least, his daughter's presence. 
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"We did not know that his grandmamma was a 
lady of title," she added, with candour. *' My poor 
Charley used to say it was in the family ; but his 
folks have come to it, poor fellow, since his time." 

"Lady Powysl" Mr Brownlow said to himself, 
with a curious confusion of thoughts. He knew 
Lady Powys well enough, poor old woman. She 
had accumulated a ghostly fortune by surviving 
everybody that belonged to her. He remembered 
all about her, and the look of scared dismay and 
despair that came into her eyes as death after death 
among her own chfldren made her richer, and left 
her more desolate. And what if this was an heir 
for her — this young fellow whom he had always 
liked even in spite of himself? He had always 
liked him. He was glad to remember that. He 
sought out his papers with his heart softening more 
and more. Lady Powys's grandson was a very 
different person from his nameless Canadian clerk. 

"Here they are," he said. "I have been much 
occupied, and I have never had time to look at them ; 
but I am very glad to hear you have friends who 
can be of use to you. I know Lady Powys. You 
should send your boy to her ; that would be the best 
way. And, by the by, he told me your name was 
Christian. If you are the same as I suppose, we are 
a kind of connections too." 

VOL. III. S 
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Mrs Powys was so utterlj amazed by this state- 
ment, that Mr Brownlow had to enter deeply into 
details to satisfy her. Possibly he would not have 
mentioned it at all but for Lady Powys. Such in- 
ducements work without a man being aware of them. 
He said afterwards, and he believed, that his re- 
ference to the family connection between them was 
drawn out '* in the course of conversation." When 
she went away, he felt as if there could never cease 
to be something extraordinary raining down upon 
him out of heaven. Lady Powys I that was dif- 
ferent. And before he closed his despatch-box, he 
looked at his cheque-book which was there, to see if 
there were any partixjulars about the charities on the 
counterfoil. The first thing that met his eyes was 
the cheque itself left there, never so much as torn 
out of the book; and, could it be possible, good 
heavens ! it was dated only four days before ? When 
he had mastered this astonishing fact, Mr Brownlow 
paused over it a minute, and then tore it into little 
pieces with a sigh. He could not afford such bene- 
factions now. 



CHAPTEE XLIV. 



PAMELA'S MIND. 



The Brownlow family scarcely met again until after 
Mrs Preston's funeral Sara did not even attempt to 
leave her forlorn chaxge, or to bring her away from 
Mrs Swayne's on the funeral -day. On the fir^ 
dreary night after all was over, the two girls sat. alone 
in the darkened rooms, and clung to each other. 
Poor little Pamela had no more tears to shed. She 
looked like the shadow of herself, a white trans- 
parent creature, fragile as a vision. She had no 
questions to ask, no curiosity about anything. She 
was willing that Sara should arrange and decide, 
and take everything upon herself She did not 
care to know, or even seem to remember, the mys- 
teries her mother had talked of on her deathbed. 
When Sara began to explain to her, Pamela had 
stopped the explanation. She had grown pale and 
faint, and begged that she might hear no more. 
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" I don't want to know," she cried hoarsely, with a 
kind of sick horror ; " if you knew how it changed 
her, Sara ! Oh, if you knew what she used to be ! " 
And then she would burst into fits of sobbing, which 
shook her delicate frame. It had changed her tender 
mother into a frantic woman. It had clouded and ob- 
scured her at the end, and made her outset on that last 
lonely journey such a one as Pamela could not dwell 
upon. And there was nobody but Pamela who would 
ever know how different she had once been — how 
different all her life had been to these few days or 
weeks. Accordingly the poor child allowed herself to 
be guided as Sara pleased, and obeyed her, to spare 
herself an explanation. She went into the carriage 
next morning without a word, and was driven up 
the avenue to the great house which she had once 
entered as a humble visitor, and from which she 
had been so long absent. Now she entered it in 
very different guise, no longer stealing up the stairs 
to Sara's room, to wait for her young patroness there. 
It was she now who was everybody's chief object 
Mr Brownlow himself came to meet her, and lifted 
her out of the carriage, and kissed her on the fore- 
head like a father. He said, " My poor child ! '* as 
he looked at her white little face. And Jack stood 
behind watching. She saw him and everything 
round her as in a dream. She did not seem to 
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herself to have any power of independent speech 
or movement. When she tried to make a step for- 
ward, she staggered and trembled. And then all 
at once, for one moment everything grew clear to 
Pamela, and her heart once more began to beat. As 
she made that faltering uncertain step forward, and 
swayed as if she would have fallen. Jack rushed 
to her side. He did not say a word, poor fellow ; 
he too had lost his voice — but he drew her arm 
through his, and pressed it trembling to his side, 
and led her into the place that was to be her home. 
It was all clear for a moment, and then it was all 
dark, and Pamela knew no more about it until she 
woke up some time later and found herself lying on 
a sofa in a large, lofty, quiet room. She woke up 
to remember her troubles anew, and to feel all afresh 
as at the first moment, but yet her life was changed. 
Her heart was wounded and bleeding with more 
than mere natural grief — she was alone in the world. 
Yet there was a certain sweetness — a balm in the 
air — a soothing she knew not what or how. He had 
carried her there, and laid her down out of his arms, 
and kissed her in her swoon, with an outburst of 
love and despair. It seemed to him as if he ought 
to leave her, and go away and be seen no more — but 
yet he was not going to leave her. His principles 
and his pride gave way in one instant before her 
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wan little face. How could any man with a heart 
in his breast desert such a tender fragile creature in 
the moment of her necessity? Jack went out and 
wandered about the woods after that, and spoke to 
nobody. He b^an to see, after all, that a man. cannot 
arbitrarily decide on his own conduct ; that, in tact, 
a hundred little softenings or hardenings, a multi- 
tude of unforeseen circumstances are always coming 
in. And he ventured to make no new resolutions ; 
only time could decide what he was to do. 

When Pamela had rested for a few days, and 
regained her self-command, and become capable of 
looking at the people who surrounded her, Mr 
Brownlow, who considered an explanation necessary, 
called together a solemn meeting of everybody 
concerned. It was Sara's desire too, for Sara felt 
the responsibilities of her guardianship great, and 
was rather pleased that they should be recognised. 
They met round the fire in the drawing-room, as 
Pamela was not able yet to go down-stairs. Mr 
Brownlow's despatch-box, in which he had kept 
his papers lately, was brought up and put on the 
table ; and Jack was there, not sitting with the rest, 
but straying about the other end of the room in 
an agitated way, looking at the pictures, which he 
knew by heart. He had scarcely exchanged a word 
with Pamela since she came to Brownlows. They 
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had never seen each other alone. It was what he 
had himself thought proper and necessaij under the 
circumstances, but still it chafed him notwithstand- 
ing. Pamela sat by the fire in her deep mourning, 
looking a little more like herself. Her chair was 
close to the bright fire, and she held out her hands 
to it with a nervous shiver. Sara too was in a black 
dress, and stood on the other side> looking down 
with a certain aflPectionate importance upon her 
ward. She was very sorry for Pamela, and deeply 
aware of the change which had taken place in the 
circumstances of all the party. But Sara was Sara 
still. She was very tender, but she was important. 
She felt the dignity of her position ; and she did 
not mean that any one should forget how dignified 
and authoritative that position was. 

" Papa, I have brought Pamela as you told me," 
said Sara ; " but there must not be too much said to 
her. She is not strong enough yet. Only what is 
indispensable must be said." 

" I will try not to weary her," said Mr Brownlow, 
and .then he went to Pamela's side in his fatherly 
way, and took one of her chilly little hands. " My 
dear," he said, " I have some things to speak of that 
must be explained to yoiL You must know clearly 
why you have been brought here, and what are your 
prospects, and the connection between us. You have 
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been very brave^ and have trusted us, and I thank 
you ; but you must hear how it is. Tell me if I tire 
you ; for I have a great deal to say.** 

" Indeed I am quite content, quite content ! " cried 
Pamela; "why should you take all this trouble? 
You brought me here because you are very kind. It 
is I who have to thank you." 

" That is what she wants to think," said Sara. " I 
told her we were not kind, but she will not believe 
me. She prefers her own way." 

" Oh, please ! " said poor little Pamela ; " it is not 
for my own way. If you liked me, that would be 
the best Yes, that was what I wanted to think " 

She broke ofif faltering, and Jack, who had been 
at the other end of the room, and whom her faint 
little voice could not have reached, found himself, he 
did not know how, at the back of her chair. But he 
did not speak — he could not speak, his lips were 
sealed. 

" You must not be foolish, Pamela," said her guar- 
dian, solemnly ; " of course we love you, but that has 
nothing to do with it. Listen to papa, and he will 
tell you everything. Only let me know when you 
are tired." 

Then Mr Brownlow tried again. " You are quite 
right," he said, soothing the trembling girl; "in 
every case this house would have been your proper 
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shelter. Do you know you are Sara's cousin, one of 
her relations? Perhaps that will be a comfort to 
you. Long ago, before you were born, your grand- 
mother, whom you never saw, made a will, and left 
her money to me in trust for your mothen My poor 
child ! She is not able to be spoken to yet." 

" Oh no, I am not able — 1 will never be able 1 " 
cried Pamela, before any one else could interfere. " I 
don't want ever to hear of it. Oh, Mr Brownlow, if 
I am Sara's cousin, let me stay with her, and never 
mind any more. I don't want any more." 

" But there must be more, my dear child," said Mr 
Brownlow, again taking her cold little hand into his. 
" I will wait, if you prefer it, till you are stronger. 
But we must go through this explanation, Pamela, 
for everybody's sake. Would you rather it should be 
on another day ? " 

She paused before she answered, and Sara, who was 
watching her, saw, without quite imderstanding, a 
pathetic appealing glance which Pamela cast behind 
her. Jack would have imderstood, but he did not 
see. And though he was still near her, he was not, 
as he had been for a moment, at the back of her 
chair. Pamela paused as if she were waiting for 
help. " If there was any one you could say it to for 

me " she said, hesitating; and then the sudden 

tears came dropping over her white cheeks. " I for- 
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got I was alone and had nobody," she continued, in 
a voice which wrung her lover's heart " I will try 
to listen now." 

Then Mr Brownlow resumed. He told her the 
story of the money truly enough, and with hearty 
belief in his story, yet setting everything, as was 
natural, in its best light. He was not excusing him- 
self, but he was unconsciously using all his power to 
show how naturally everything had happened, how 
impossible it was that he could have foreseen, and 
how anxious he had always been for news of the 
heir. It was skilfully told, and yet Mr Brownlow 
did not mean it to be skilfuL Now that it was all 
over, he had forgotten many things that told against 
himself, and his narrative was not for Pamela only, 
but for his own children. His children listened with 
so great an interest that they did not for the moment 
observe Pamela. She sat with her hands clasped on 
her knees, bending forward towards the fire. She 
gave no sign of interest, but listened passively with- 
out a change on her face. She was going through an 
inevitable and necessary trial. That was alL Her 
thoughts strayed away from it. They strayed back 
into the beaten paths of grief; they strayed into 
wistful wonderings why Jack did not answer for her ; 
why he did not assiune his proper place, and act for 
her as he ought to do. Could he have changed? 
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Pamela felt faint and sick as that thought mingled 
with all the rest. But still she could bear it, what- 
ever might be required of her. It was simply a 
matter of time. She would listen, but she had never 
promised to understand. Mr Brownlow's voice went 
on like the sound of an instrument in her ears. He 
was speaking of things she knew nothing about, cared 
nothing about. Jack would have understood, but Jack 
had not undertaken this duty for her. Even Sara, no 
doubt, would understand. And Pamela sat quiet, and 
looked as if she were listening. That was all that 
could be expected of her. At last there came certain 
words that roused her attention in spite of herself. 

"My poor child, I don't want to vex you," Mr 
Brownlow said ; " if your mother had lived we should 
probably have gone to law, for she would have ac- 
cepted no compromise, and I should have been 
obliged to defend myself. You inherit all her rights, 
but not her prejudices, Pamela. You must try to 
understand what I am saying. You must believe 
that I mean you well, that I will deal honourably 
with you. If she had done so, she might have 
been " 

Pamela started up to her feet, taking them all 
utterly by surprisa " I don't want to know anything 
about it," she cried. " Oh, you don't know, you don't 
know ! It changed her so. She was never like that 
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before. She was as kind, and as tender, and as soft! 
There never was any one like her. You don't know 
what she wasl It changed her. Oh, Jack," cried 
the poor girl, turning round to him and holding out 
her hands in appeal, " you can tell ! She never was 
like that before. You know she never was like that 
before 1 " 

Sara had rushed to Pamela's aid before Jack. She 
supported her in her arms, and did all she could 
to soothe her. " We know that," she said, with the 
ready unquestioning partisanship of a woman. " / 
can tell. I have seen her. Dear Pamela, don't 
tremble so. We were aU fond of her ; sit down and 
listen to papa." 

Then poor Pamela sat down again to undergo the 
rest of her trial. She dried her eyes and grew dull 
and stupid in her mind, and felt the words flowing 
on without any meaning in them. She could bear 
it. They could not insist upon her understanding 
what they meant. When Mr Brownlow came to an 
end there followed a long pause. They expected 
she would say something, but she had nothing to 
say; her head was dizzy with the sound that had 
been in her ears so long. She sat in the midst of 
them, all waiting and looking at her, and was silent. 
Then Mr Brownlow touched her arm softly, and 
bent over her with a look of alarm in his eyes. 
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"Pamela," he said, "you have heard all? Tou 
know what I mean? My dear, have you nothing 
to say?" 

Pamela sat upright and looked round the room, 
and shook oiBf his hand from her arm. "I have 
nothing to say," she cried, with a petulaftit outburst 
of grief and wretchedness, " if he has nothing He 
was to have done everything for me. He has said 

so hundreds and hundreds of times. But now 

And how can I understand? Why does not he 
speak and say he has given me up, if he has given 
me up ? And what does it all matter to me? Let 
me go away." 

"/give you up 1" cried Jack. He made but one 
step to her from the other end of the room, and 
caught her as she turned blindly to the door. It 
was with a flush of passion and confusion that he 
spoke. " / give you up ? Not for my life." 

"Then why don't you speak for me, and tell 
them ?" cried Pamela, with the heat of momentary 
desperation. Then she sank back upon his support- 
ing arm. She had no need now to pretend to listen 
any longer. She closed her eyes when they laid her 
on the sofa, and laid down her head with a certain 
pleasant helplessness. " Jack knows," she said softly. 
It was to herself rather than to the others she spoke. 
But the words touched them all in the strangest 
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way. As for Jack, he stood and looked at her with 
an indescribable face. Man as he was, he could 
have wept. The petulance, the little outburst of 
anger, the blind trust and helplessness, broke up all 
the restraints in which he had bound himself. In 
a moment he had forgotten all his confused reason- 
ings. Natural right was stronger than anything 
conventional Of course it was he who ought to 
speak for her — ought to act for her. Sara's 
guardianship, somewhat to Sara's surprise, came to 
an instant and summary end. 

Mr Brownlow was as much relieved as Pamela, 
and as glad as she was when the conference thus 
came to an end. He would have done his duty to 
her now in any circumstances, however difl&cult it 
might have been, but Jack's agency of course made 
everything easier. They talked it all over afterwards 
apart, without the confusing presence of the two 
girls; and Jack had his own opinions, his own 
ideas on that subject as on most others. It was all 
settled about the fifty thousand pounds, and the 
changed life that would be possible to the heiress 
and her husbsmd. Jack's idea was, that he would 
take his little bride abroad, and show her everything, 
and accustom her to her dtered existence, which 
was by no means a novel thought And on his 
return he would be free to enter upon public life. 
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or anytliing else he pleasei But he was generous 
in his prosperity. His sister had been preferred to 
him all his life — ^was she to be sacrificed to him 
now? He interfered — ^with that natural sense of 
knowing best, which comes so easily to a young 
man, and especially to one who has just had a 
great and unlooked-for success in the world — on 
Sara's behalf. 

" I don't like to think of Sara being the sufferer/' 
he said. " I feel as if Pamela was exacting every- 
thing, or I at least on her behalf. It would not 
be pleasant either for her or me to feel so. I 
don't think we are considering Sara as much as we 
ought." 

Mr Brownlow smiled. He might have been 
offended had he not been amused. That any one 
should think of defending his darling from his 
thoughtlessness ! " Sara is going with me,*' he said. 

" But she cannot carry on the business," insisted 
Jack " Pamela's claims are mine now. I am not 
going to stand by and see Sara suffer." 

"She shall not suffer," said Mr Brownlow, with 
impatience; and he rose and ended the consulta- 
tion. By degrees a new and yet an old device had 
stolen into his mini He had repulsed and shut 
it out, but it had come back like a pertinacious fairy 
shedding a curious light over his path. He could 
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not have told whether he most liked or disliked this 
old-new thought. But he cherished it secretlj, and 
never permitted himself to breathe a word about it to 
any one. And under its influence it began to seem 
possible to him that all might be for the best, as 
people say — ^that Brownlows might melt away like 
a vision and yet nobody suJBFer. Sara was going to 
Masterton with her father to the old house in which 
she was bom. She had refused Sir Charles and his 
title, and all the honours and delights he could have 
given her. Perhaps another kind of reward which 
she could prize more might be awaiting her. 
Perhaps, indeed — it was just possible — she might 
like better to be happy and make everybody happy 
round her, than to have a fine house and a pair of 
greys. Mr Brownlow felt that such an idea was 
almost wicked on his part, but yet it would come, 
thrilling him with anticipations which were brighter 
than any visions he had ventured to entertain for 
many a long year. "Sara is going with me," he 
said to everybody who spoke to him on the subject. 
And he grew a little irritated when he perceived 
the blank looks with which everybody received the 
information. He forgot that he had thought it the 
most dreadful downfall that could overwhelm him 
once. That was not his opinion now. 
Brownlows lost its agitated aspect fix)m the 
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moment when Mr Brownlow and Jack came out of 
the library, having finished their consultation. Jack 
went off, whistling softly, taking three steps at a 
time, to the drawing-room, where Pamela still lay 
on the sofa under Sara's care^ Mr Brownlow re- 
mained down-stairs, but when he rang for lights the 
first glance at him satisfied Willis that all was right. 
Nothing was said, but everybody knew that the 
crisis was over; and in a moment everything fell, 
as if by magic; into its usual current. Willis went 
down to his cellar very quietly and brought the 
plate out of it, feeling a little ashamed of himself. 
And though the guests were dismissed, the house 
regained its composure, its comfort, and almost its 
gaiety. The only thing was that the family had lost 
a relation, whose daughter had come to live at 
Brownlows— and were in mourning accordingly,— 
a fact which prevented parties, or any special merry- 
making, when Christmas came. 

Though indeed before Christmas came the little 
invalid of the party — she whom they all petted, and 
took care of — ^began to come out from behind the 
clouds with the natural elasticity of her youth. 
Pamela would shut herself up for a whole day now 
and then, fuU of remorse and compimction, think- 
ing she had not enough wept. But she was only 
eighteen — her health was coming back to her— she 
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was surrounded by love and tenderness, and saw 
before her, daily growing brighter and brighter, all 
the promises and hopes of a new life. It was not 
in nature that sorrow should overcome all these 
sweet influences. She brightened like a star over 
which the clouds come and go, and every break 
shone sweeter, and got back the rose to her cheeks, 
and the light to her eyes. It was a pretty sight to 
watch her coming out of the shadows, and so Jack 
thought, who was waiting for her and counting the 
week. When the ice was bearing on Dewsbury 
Mere — ^which was rather late that year, for it was 
in the early spring that the frosts were hardest — ^he 
took her by the crisp frozen paths across the park 
to see the skaters. The world was all white, and 
Pamela stood in her mourning, distinct against the 
snow, leaning on Jack's arm. As they stood and 
looked on, the carrier's cart came lumbering along 
towjirds the Mere. Hobson walked before, cracking 
his whip, with his red comforter, which was very 
effective in the frosty landscape; and the breath 
of the horses rose like steam into the chill air. 
Pamela and Jack looked at each other. They said 
both together, " You remember V* Little more than 
a year before they had looked at each other then for 
the first time. The carrier's cart had been comincr 

o 

and goiDg daily, and was no wonder to behold ; and 
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Hobson could not have been more surprised had the 
coin spun down upon his head out of the open sky, 
than he was when Jack tossed a sovereign at him as 
he passed. "For bringing me my little wife," he 
said ; but this was not in Hobson's, but in Pamela's 
ear. 



CHAPTJIR XLV. 



THE LAST. 



Within six montlis all these changes had actually 
taken place, occasioning a greater amount of gossip 
and animadversion in the county than any other 
modem event has been known to do. Even that 
adventure of young Keppel of Eidley, when he ran 
away with the heiress, was nothing to it. Eunning 
away with heiresses, if you only can manage it, is 
a natural enough proceeding. But when a family 
melts somehow out of the position it has held for 
many years, and glides uncomplainingly into a dif- 
ferent one, and gives no distinct explanation, the 
neighbourhood has naturally reason to feel aggrieved 
There was nothing sudden or painful about the 
change. For half-a-year or so they all continued 
very quietly at Brownlows, seeing few people by 
reason of Pamela's mourning, yet not rejecting the 
civilities of their friends; and then Pamela and 
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Jack were married, notwithstanding her mourning. 
Nobody knew very distinctly who she was. It was 
a pretty name, people said, and not a common name 
— not like the name of a girl he had picked up 
in the village, as some others suggested; and if 
that had been the case, was it natural that his 
father and sister should have taken up his bride 
so warmly, and received her into their house? 
Yet why should they have received her into their 
house ? Surely she must have some friends. When 
the astounding events which followed became known, 
the county held its breath, and not without reason. 
As soon as the stir of the wedding was over, and 
the young people departed, it became known sud- 
denly one morning that Mr Brownlow and his 
daughter had driven down quietly in the carriage 
with the greys for the last time, and had settled 
themselves — heaven knew why! — ^in the house at 
Masterton for good. Brownlows was not to be 
sold : it was to be Jack's habitation when he came 
home, or in the mean time, while he was away, it 
might be let if a satisfactory tenant should turn 
up. There was no house in the county more lux- 
uriously fitted up, or more comfortable ; and many 
people invented friends who were in want of a 
house simply in order to have an excuse for going 
over it, and investigating all its details, unsubdued 
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by the presence of any of the owners. And Sara 
Brownlow had gone to Masterton ! — she, the young 
princess, for whom nothing was too good — ^who had 
taken all the dignities of her position as mistress 
. of her father's house so naturally — ^and who was 
as little like a Masterton girl, shut up in an old- 
fashioned town-house, as can be conceived. How 
was she to bear it? Why should Jack have a 
residence which was so manifestly beyond his 
means and beyond his wants? Why should Mr 
Brownlow deprive himself, at his age — a man still 
in the vigour and strength of life— of the handsome 
house and style of living he had been used to ? It 
was a subject very mysterious to the neighbour- 
hood. For a long time no little assemblage of 
people could get together anywhere near without 
a discussion of these circumstances ; and yet there 
was no fuss made about the change, and none of 
the parties concerned had a word of complaint or 
lamentation to say. 

But when the two, who thus exiled themselves 
out of their paradise, were in the caiTiage together 
driving away after all the excitements of the period 
— after having seen Jack and his bride go forth 
into the world from their doors only two days 
before — Mr Brownlow's heart suddenly misgave him. 
They were rolling out of the familiar gates at the 
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moment, leaving old Betty dropping her curtsy at 
the roadside. It was difl&cult to keep from an 
involuntary glance across the road to Mrs Swayne*s 
cottage. Was it possible to believe that all this 
was over for ever, and a new world begun? He 
looked at Sara in all her spring bravery — as bright, 
as fearless, as fuU of sweet presumption and con- 
fidence as ever — nestled into the corner of the 
carriage, which seemed her natural position, and 
casting glances of involuntary supervision and pat- 
ronage around her, as became the queen of the place. 
He looked at her, and thought of the house in the 
High Street, and his heart misgave him. How 
could she bear it? Had she not miscalculated 
her strength? 

"Sara," he said, taking her hand in his, as he 
sat by her side, "this will be a hard trial for you 
— you don't know how hard it will be." 

Sara looked round at him, having been busy with 
very different thoughts. "What will be a hard 
trial?" she said. "Leaving Brownlows? oh, yes! 
especially if it is let ; but that can only be tem- 
porary, you know, papa. Jack and Pamela don't 
mean to stay away for ever." 

" But your reign is over for ever, my poor child," 
said Mr Brownlow; and he clasped her hand be- 
tween his, and patted and caressed it. "When 
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Pamela comes back it will be a veiy different 
matter. Tou are saying farewell^ my darling, to 
all your past life." 

When he said this^ Sara stood up in the carriage 
suddenly, and looked back at Brownlows, and across 
the field to where the spire of Dewsbury chnrcli 
rose up among the scanty foliage of the trees. She 
waved her hand to them with a pretty gesture of 
leave-taking. "Then farewell to all my past life!" 
said Sara, gaily. She had a tear in her eye, but 
that she managed to hide. "I like the present 
best of all. Papa, you must be satisfied that I am 
most happy with you." 

With him! was that indeed the explanation of 
all? Mr Brownlow looked at her anxiously, but 
he could not penetrate into the mysteries that lay 
under Sara's smile. If she thought of some one 
else besides her father, his thoughts too were travel- 
ling in the same direction. 

Thus they took possession of the house in the High 
Street. Whether Sara suffered from the change no- 
body could tell. She was full of delight in the 
novelty and all the quaint half-remembered details of 
the old family house. She was never done making 
discoveries— old portraits, antique bits of furniture — 
things that had been considered old-fashioned lumber, 
but which, under her touch, became gracious heir- 
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looms and relics of the past. Old Lady Motherwell, 
having recovered her temper, took the lead in visiting 
the fallen princess. The old lady felt that a sign of 
her approval was due to the girl who had been so 
considerate and Christian-minded as to refuse Sir 
Charles when she lost her fortime. She went full 
of condolences, and found to her consternation no- 
thing but gaiety. Sara was so full of the excel- 
lence and beauty of her new surroundings that she 
was incapable of any other thought. Even Lady 
Motherwell allowed that her satisfaction was either 
real or so very cleverly feigned as to be as good as 
real; and the county finally grew bewildered, and 
asked itself whether the removal was really a down- 
fall at all, or simply a new caprice on the part of a 
capricious girl, whose indulgent father could never 
say her nay ? 

All the time Powys kept steadily at work. Six 
months had passed, and he had seen her only in the 
company of others. They had never met alone since 
that moment in the dining-room at Brownlows, when 
Sara's fortitude had given way, and he had comforted 
her. Li the mean time his position too had changed. 
Old Lady Powys, who once had lived near Masterton, 
had put the whole matter into Mr Brownlow's hands. 
She had written volumes of letters to him, and re- 
quired from him not only investigation into the cir- 
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cumstances, but full details, moral and physical, 
about her son's family — their looks, their manners, 
their character, everything about them. It is too late 
to introduce Lady Powys here ; perhaps an occasion 
may arise for presenting her ladyship to the notice 
of persons interested in her grandson's fortunes. She 
was as much a miser as was consistent with the 
character and habits of a great lady ; if, indeed, she 
was not, as she asserted herself to be, a j)oot woman. 
But anyhow she was prepared to do her duty to her 
grandchildren. She had little to leave them, she 
declared. All the family possessions were in the 
hands of Sir Alberic Powys, her other grandson, who 
was like his mother's family, and no favourite with 
the old lady ; but her poor Charley's son should have 
something if she had any interest left ; and as for the 
girls and their mother, she had a cottage vacant in 
her own immediate neighbourhood, where they could 
live and be educated. Mr Brownlow, for the moment, 
kept the greater part of this information to himself. 
He said nothing about it to his daughter. He did 
not even profess to notice the wistful looks which 
Sara, sometimes in spite of herself, cast at the office. 
He never invited Powys, though he was so near at 
hand ; and the young man himself, still more tanta- 
lised and doubtful than Sara, did not yet venture to 
stonn the castle in which his princess was confined. 
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She saw him from her window sometimes, and knew 
what the look meant which he directed wistfally to 
the house, scanning it all over, as if every red brick 
in its wall, and every shining twinkling pane, had 
become precious to him. Perhaps such a moment of 
suspense has a certain secret sweetness in it, if not to 
the man involved, at least to the woman, who is in 
no doubt about the devotion she inspires, and knows 
that she can reward it when she so pleases. Perhaps 
Sara had come to be tacitly aware that no opposition 
was to be expected from her father. Perhaps it was 
a sudden impulse of mingled compassion and impa- 
tience which moved her at last. 

For there came a day on which the two met face 
to face, without the presence of witnesses. Sara 
was coming in from a walk. She was arrayed in 
bright muslin, clouds of white, with tinges of rosy 
colour, and the sunshine outside caught the ripple 
of gold in her hair under her hat, just as it had 
done the day Powys saw her first and followed her 
up the great staircase at Brownlows to see the 
Claude. She had time to see him approaching, 
and to make up her mind what she should do ; and 
found an excuse for lingering ten minutes at least 
on the broad step at the front door, talking with 
some passer-by. And old Willis, who had more 
to do in the High Street than he had at Brown- 
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lows, had grown tired of waiting, and had left the 
door open behind her 

Sara was standing all alone on the threshold 
when Powys came up. His heart, too, was beating 
loud. The sun was in the west, and she was 
standing in the full blaze of the light, with one 
hand on the open door. Powys was too much 
excited to think of the fine images that might 
have been appropriate to the occasion. He stopped 
short when he came to the steps which alone parted 
her from him. He had his hat off, and his face 
was flushed and anxious. There was a moment's 
pause — a pause during which the world and their 
hearts stood still, and the very breath failed upon 
their lips. And even then she did nothing that 
she might not have done to a common acquaintance, 
as people say. She made a step back into the 
house, and then she held out her hand to him. 
"It is so long since I have seen you — come in!" 
said Sara. And Powys made but one stride, and 
was within beside her. He closed the door, thrust- 
ing it to with his disengaged arm; and I suppose 
it was time. 

When Sara stood in the sunshine, blinded with 
the light, blushing like a rose, and said " Come in ! " 
to her lover, she knew very well, of course, that she 
had decided her fate. The picture was so pretty 
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that it was disconcerting to have it shut out all at 
once by the impetuous young fellow who went in 
like a bomb, blazing and ardent, and thrust to the 
door. upon that act of taking possession. The sun- 
shine went in with them in a momentary flood. 
The clouds and the storms and the difficulties were 
over. I think that here the historian's oflace ends : 
and there is no more to say. 



THE END. 
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IV. Black polled Aberdeen and Angus Cattle and Shorthorns. Y. Rmti 
on the Breeding and Care of Cattle. Price 58. 

HABDT BOOK OF HETEOBOLOaT. 

By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

" A Tenr handr book thii, for in ita imall compaai Mr Bnchan has atorad mors and later inftir- 
nution tnan ezuU in any volume with which we are acquainted."— Symonf* IMaoroioftei 



GEOLOaT FOB OENEBAL BEADEBS. 

A SERIES OF POPULAR SKETCHES IN GEOLOGY AND PAL* 
ONTOLOGY. By DAVID PAGE, IiL.D. F.R.S.E. F.G.a Second 
Edition, containing several New Chapters. Price 68. 

** Few of our handbook! of popular science can be said to hare greater or more deefaiTe merit 
than those of Mr Page on Oeology and Palieontoloer. ThtJ are clear and Tigorous in s^Tle. th^ 
nerer oppress the reader with a pedantic display ofieaming. nor orerwhelm him with a poapoos 
and superfluous terminology ; and they hare the happy art of taking him straightway to tlw 
face of nature herself, instead of leading him by the tortuous and bewildering paths of tedinical 
system and artificial classification.**— Saturday Review. 

" This is one of the best of Mr Page's many good books. It k written in a flowii^ popalv alyla 
Without illustration or any extraneous aid, the narraUve must proTO attraetiva to anj intelltemt 
reader.*'— (Teoto^tco/ Moffiuim. 

EANDT BOOK OF TEE FLOWEB GABDEIT, 

Being Plain Practical Directions for the Propagation, Cttlturk, 
AND Arrangement of Plants in Flower-gardens all the Yeab 
Round ; embracing all classes of Gardens, finom the largest to the 
smallest ; with Engraved Plans, illustrative of the various systems of 
Grouping in Beds and Borders. By DAVID THOMSON, Archerfield 
Gardens, Author of a ' Practical Treatise on the Coltoro of the Pine- 
Apple.' In crown 8vo. 

ON THE TBEATMEBT OF OTJB DOMESTICATED DOGS. 

By "MAGENTA,^ Author of the ' Handy Horse Book.* [/» the Ptw. 




RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 



VoiA III. and IV. of 

MB EDTGLAEE'S HISTOBT OF THE mTASIOir OF 

THE CRIMEA. With nmnerons Maps, Flans, and Diagrams. 

[I« tht Press. 

LAKE VIOTOEIA: 

A NARRATIVE OP EXPLORATIONS IN SEARCH OF THE 
SOURCE OF THE NILE. Compiled from the Memoirs of Captains 
Spekb and Grant. By GEORGE C. SWAYNE, M.A., Late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, price 
7s. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF ST OOLITHBA, 

APOSTLE OF CAUiDONIA. Beprinted from the 'Honks of the 
West' By the COUNT DE UONTiXEMBEBT. Crown, Ss. «d. 

MEHOIB OF WILLIAM E. ATTOUIT, D.O.L., 

Author of *Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,' &c. By THEODORE 
MARTIN. With Portrait. Post 8vo, 12s. 

" This biograpbj is quite » model In iti way, and a delightAil relief after much that haa been 
done of late years in a similar line. Oood taste, right feeling, and a generous but seldom excearive 
appreciation of the subject, mark the work."— Mcmdtuter Guardian. 

THE PUBLIO SCHOOLS: 

WINCHESTER — WESTMINSTER— SHREWSBURY — HARROW— 
RUGBr. Notes of their History and Traditions. By the Author of 
* Etoniana.' Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

OH PEIMAET DrSTEUOTIOH IN EELATION TO EDU- 

CATION. By SIMON. S. LAURIE, A.M., Author of *PhUosophyof 
Ethics,' &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN SHEBABD OSBOM'S WOBES. 

Uniform Edition. In 3 vols. Sold separately. 

Vol I. STRAY LEAVES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL; or. 
Eighteen Months in thb Polar Regions in Search of Sir John 
Franklin, in the Years 1860-61. THE CAREER, LAST VOY- 
AGE, AND FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 6s. 

Vol. IL THE DISCOVERY OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE by 
H.M.S. Investigator, Captain B. M'Clubb, during the Years 
1860-54. 6s. 

VoL III. QUED AH ; or. Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan 
Waters. - A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. THB FIGHT 
OF THE PEIHO IN 1869. 7s. 6d. 

MEMOIS OF SIS WILLIAM HAMILTOlir, EAST. 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By 
Profsssor VEITCH, of the University of Glasgow. {In the Press. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 



LEOTUBES OV TEE EABLT 6BEEE PHIL080FSI, 

AND OTHER PHIL060PHIC REMAINS OF PBOFEB80B FEK^ 
RIER OF ST ANDREWa Bdtted by Sim AUZ. G&AST md Pw^ 
wvmo% LU8HIN0T0N. 2 vols, post dro, 34l 
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THE WORKS OF SIB WIIiLIAM HAMZLTOIT, BABI, 

ProfeMor of Log:ic and MeUphyBies in the UniTeisity of EdintaigL 

LECTURES ON KETAPHTSIC& Edited 1^ the Rkv. H. L MAXSKL 
B.D. LLD., Waynflete Professor of Moml and MetaphTsieil Phi- 
losophy, Oxford ; and JOHN VEITCH, M. A- . Professor of Lock tad 
Rhetoric in the Uniyeisity of Glasgow. Third fidittoa. 8 Tvb. 
8yo, 24s. 

LECTURES ON LOOIC. Edited by the Same. Second Edition. * 
vols. 8yo, 248. 

DISCUSSIONS ON PHILOSOPHY AND LITKRATTTRR FnTTPA- 
TION AND UNIVERSITY REFORM. Thiid^i^mT 8vo^ pri« 
2l8. **^ 



MB WOBSLETS TBAUSLATIOH OF HOHEB UTO 

ENGLISH VERSE in the Spekskbian Stakza. 

ODYSSEY, 2 vols., ISs. ILIAD, Books I. -XII., lOs. 6d. 



COMFLETIOV OF MB WOBSLETS TBAKSLATIOB' OF Tine tttab 
BY PBOFESSOB GOKIKGTOir. 

THE ILIAD OF HOHEB. 

Books XIII. to XXIV. Translated into Enelish Verse in fii- fliwm. 
serian Stanza. By JOHN CONINGTON, M. A., Corp^ Pr^lSrSf 
Latin in the University of Oxford. ' *^™ noiessor oi 



FAUST: A DBAMATIO POEM. 

By GOETHE. Translated into English Verse by Thkoi>or> if artm 
Second Edition, post octavo, price 6s. ' x-jsodom mabto. 

" Th« bMt tnuulation of ' Fault ' In T«r»e w« hare yet had in BnglaadL**— £^«etetor 
" Mr Theodora Martin'i translation U unqueationablr the beet in tha I&>w».— * ^ _im _f_ . I 

KnglUh readen a fldr idea of the greateet of modem poenut»— iVew, ***»S«"Wi »nd wlu pre te I 
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CATALOGUE 

OP 

MESSES BLACKWOOD AND SONS* 

PUBLICATIONS. 



HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

From the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
A New Library Edition (being the Tenth), in 14 vols, demy 8vo, with 

Portraits, and a copious Index, £10, lOs. 
Another Edition, in crown Svo, 20 vols., £6. 

A People's Edition, 12 vols., closely printed in double columns, £2, 8s., 
and Index Volume, Ss. 

'•An extnordinary work, which hM earned'fbr itoelfa iMting plac« in the literature of the country, 
and wttbin a few years found innumerable readers in erenr part of the globe. There ia no book extant 
that treats so well of the period to the illustration of which Mr Alison's labours have been devoted. It 
exhibiu great knowledge, patient research, iude&tigable induttry, and vast power."— Time*, 8tpt. 7, UfiO. 

CONTINUATION OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

From the FaU of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Siu 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, D.C.L. In 9 vols., £6, 7s. 6d. Uniform 
with the Library Edition of the previous work. 

A People's Edition, in 8 vols., closely printed in double columns, £1, 148. 

EPITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 

For the Use of Schools and Toung Persons. Fifteenth Edition, 7s. 6d., bound. 

ATLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE; 

Containing 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, Sieges, and Sea-Fights. 
Constructed by A. Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. With Vocabulary of Military 
and Marine Terms. Demy 4to. Library Edition, £3, 3s.; People's Edition, 
crown 4to, £1, lis. 6d. 

LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAOH AND SIR CHARLES 

STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From the 
Original Papers of the Family, and other sources. By Sir ARCHIBALD 
ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. In 3 vols. Svo, £2, fis. 

ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGNS. 

By Capt. THOMAS HAMILTON. A New Edition. Edited by F. Hard- 
man, Esq. Svo, 16s. ; and Atlas of Maps to illustrate the Campaigns, 12s. 

A VISIT TO FLANDERS AND THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
By JAMES SIMPSON, Advocate. A Revised Edition. With Two Coloured 
Plans of the Battle. Crown Svo, 5s. 

WELLINGTON'S CAREER: 

A Military and Political Summary. By Lixttt.-Cgl. E. BRUCE HAMLET, 
Professor of Military History and Art at the Staff College. Crown Svo, 2s. 




S BOOKS PUMJSHCD Bf 

TllK STORY OF THE CAMPAIQUf OF SMBASTOFfXL. 

Written In the Canp. By Libut.-Col. K BBUCS HAXLST. VIA 
intluni drawn tn Camp l^ the Anthoc 9v«^ SUl 

•*W»iifMiflrrwoMMa4ikli'lM«r]r or the OHipil^ '•••■•»• va 

fi«llte irvmMidoiH «niMl«i Uf IkU «• art MvtaO/ an. k fc • feMk 
I timli b oT Uil liipto —4 muliag rfcw clir wl^ah it— <r— t— 
IM mllMii MdkOT iw iilgli • cci il — «■ « <• etaM (Mi 
rluiM o# Unim ctaalo rMordi whlM kav« bMa kafaa 
toi* |wr« !• Um wm« Ikigr hAv« dMarlbO."— f to 

T///f INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: 
Its Oriirin, and Anoonnt of ita P i ogi ea a down to 
ByALKXANDRR WILLIAM KINOLAKE^ILP. 
iha Kventa down to the aoae of the Battle of the 
Price 88i. 

TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRAXCB. 

Inipr«>MiunN of a " FlAneur." Second Edition. In 8vo^ priee fr 
'•Thtr* ■ — 





Mil/ Air 
Mvawi 

FLEETS AND NAVIES. 

Ily (?APTAiN CHAKLE8 HAMLET, RM. Origiuaiy pnblUiad in *Bhek- 

wood'N Magaslne.' Crown Sro^ (la. 

HISTORY OF GREECE UNDER FORBION DOMLNATION. 

By UKOIltiK FINLAT, LL.D., Athena-Tiz. : 

Orkrcr undkr tub RoMAMa. B.0. 14«toA.D. 717. AEbtoiiealYiewfll 
tho ( Condition of the Greek Nation from ita Conqoeat bj tlie RoaiaMiimtO 
tlie Kxtinotion of the Roman Power in the Ekul Seeond Editioab '^^ 

niNTORY or THR Byzaittinb Emptrb, a.d. 716 to 1204; and of the 
(lnH*k Kinpire of Nic«a and Conatantinople, a.j>. ISOi to 145S. %y^i 
£1. Tn. U, 

MrniRVAt. OuRRCR akd Trvbizond. The History of Greece, fktnn ita Coa- 
(pioiit by tho C?ruBHder8 to its Conquest by tiie Tories, jl,j>. 1204 to 1566; 
and tho HiNtory of the Empire of Irebizond, a.d. 1204 to 1401. 128. 

OHRIR'R !>NI>KR OtHOMAN and VEMKriAH DomHATIOK. A.DL 145S tO 

18'Jl. IOh. 6d. 

History or Tni Grrrk Rkvolution. 2 vols. Svo, £1, 48. 

** nt» txioli ii worthy to take tta plac* amoiif the remai^ble works on Orcek tititoij whkh ftm 
oil* of ihi* chl^r itlurlw of BoflUh Nbolanhlp. The hlatory of Ctroeotf ia but half told witboot it"— 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE ATHENTIANS. 

Ily JOHN IIHOWN PATTERSON. Edited from the Author's revision, by 
rutirKHNDR IMLLANS, of the University of Edinbui^ With a Sketch of 
hU Life. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 

STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW. 

With (.oniparativo Views of the Laws of France, Enghmd, and Eksotland. By 
liORi) MA(*KKNZIK, ono of the Judges of the Court of Seaaion in Scotland. 
8vo, Tin. Second Edition. 

*' Wf know not tn the Rnxltih languaf* where elae to look fnr a hlatorj of the Romaa Uw m clear and. 
at the eame Unt<i, lo ahort .... More improTiof reading, both for the genormi atudent and fbr the 
lawyer, we cannot well Imacine j and there are flaw, cren among learned pronarional men. who will not 
fattier tome norel InfbrmatJon from Lord Mackentte't tlmple i>aget."— Xfondoit Itmikw. 

THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 

I)y tho Rrv. JAMES WHITE. Fourth Edition, with an Analytical Table of 
Conteuta, and a Copious Index. Post 8vo, 7s. Od. 

THE MONKS OF THE WEST, 

From St Benedict to St Bernard. By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBBBIL 
Authorised Translation. 6 vola. 8vo, £2 128. 6d. 
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HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Tear 1848. By the Rbv. JAMES WHITE. 
Author of 'The Eighteen Christian Centuries.' School Edition. Post 
8vo. 68. 

"An excellent and comprdiiensiTe compendium of French hiitoiT, quite abore the stAndard of » 
■chool-book. Mid particularly well adapted for the libraries oi literary iustiiutioiuL"— AaMotioJ Bmiew. 

LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: 

Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. By the Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, 
D.D., Principal, and Primarius Professor of Theology, St Mary's College, 
St Andrews. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS LEADERS: 

Cromwell, Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan. By the Rev. JOHN TULLOCH, 
D.D. Uniform with the * Leaders of the Reformation.' 78. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT REFUGEES. 
By CHARLES WEISS, Professor of History at the Lyc4e Buonaparte. 
Translated by F. Hardman, Esq. 8to, 14s. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Reformation to the Revolution Settlement. By the Very Rev. 
JOHN LEE, D. D. , LL. D. , Principal of the University of Edinbuigh. Edited 
by the Rev. William Lee. 2 vols. 8vo, 2l8. 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE REVOLUTION 

To the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection, 1689-1748. By JOHN 
HILL BURTON, Esq., Advocate. 2 vols. 8vo, reduced to 158. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 

And English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 

By AONES STRICKLAND. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. Post 

8vo, £4, 4s. 

"Breiy step in Scotland !■ hiatorieal ; the shades of the dead arise on ererjr side : the very rocks 
breathe. Miss StrickUnd's Ulentt as a writer, and turn of mind as an individual, in a peculiar manner 
fit her for painting a historical gallery of the moat illustrious or dignified female characters In that land 
of chiTalry and song."— ^todbwood's iiagcuuu. 

MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE OF EDINBURGH. 

By JAMES GRANT, Esq. A New Edition. In crown 8vo, with 13 
Engravings, 3s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KIRKALDY OF GRANGE, 

Governor of the Castle of Edinbuigh for Mary Queen of Scots. By JAMES 
GRANT, Esq. Post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR JOHN HEPBURN, 

Marshal of France under Louis XIII., Ac By JAMES GRANT, Esq. Post 
Svo, 88. 

WORKS OF THE REV. THOMAS M'CRIE, D.D. 

A New and Uniform Edition. Edited by Professor M'Crib. 4 vols, crown 
8vo, 24s. Sold separately— viz. : 

Life of John Enox. Containing Illustrations of the History of the 
Reformation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

History of the Progress and Suppbesbion of the Rbfobmation in 
Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 48. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in 
Spain in the Sixteenth Ckntvby. Crown 8vo^ Ss. 6d. 



4 BOCM PUBLISHED BY 

TIIR BOSCOBEL TRACTS; 

li^Utlng tu Um KMApe of Charlat tlM Baeood after the BHtUa of WotcMter, 
•11(1 hU lutwisqueiit AUventuret. Edited by J. HuoHia, Ebq., A.1L AKev 
[•ItlitltJD, with a«l«litiuiial Notea and lUtiatimtloiiii, ino,i «*^ iingTi nwii»imL^tinii« 
frum the Rev. U. 11. Babuam, Author of the * ing^^i^f^Ky T.<M pip^ * biin, 
with fingnvingH, 16ft. 

" ' TIm Btucobat Tncti ' U » r^ry cvioa book, and abooft M aood aa triniilo of rf— 1« nUett kto- 
rtcal oJIcLiMMM M tarns be AwiitL dricinallj andortaUn, or ttUmat --••^rTntll alihi ■Mogm iftti 

iuwwrfctJfad2ttaarcbat»ct«r.--«iwtator. ^ J— •—-"■no w« ii«aiwiH»«M 



A//'/; 0/' yo//.v /)r^^ OF Marlborough. 

With some At^tiiunt of hin Coiiteniporaries, and of the War of the Sncoenktn. 
By Sir AltCIilBALU ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. Third JSdition. Svois.tf¥v. 
Puitraitft aud Maiw, 30s. 

THE SEW 'EXAMENr 

Or, Au Inqatry into the Evidence of certain Passages in 'Ifacanlay^ ffistory 
of Euglaud' I'ouuemiug— THE ddke or marlbobouoh — thx massacbe or 

CLCMCiiE— THE HIOHLAyDS Or BOOTLANO — VISCOUnT DUHDKB— WILLIAM FE5S 

By JOilN' PAGET, Eiiq., iiarrii»ter-at-lAW. In crown 8vo, 0b. 

" Wi- miaiiil* xvtytT WW a more damaslns eipoMire. and it is aouechlaa worth aacieo «»«-» mndi af h 
•plicared iuj KUc^wiMNt't Macaune ' durliW t>>e llfttlmo of Lord Macaufaf. but h« nercr attenqilcd to 



uiak* any imlr. The charyn are m direct, aud urived In nich untntstakable lancuace thatiwiniter 
• Im> rallied bu character tat either accttracj of tkct or (kimeai in conuneat would lettbem i^Mla aa 
aiuvartd tf he liad anj rcaaun to girtL"— 0«H(inNdN'« if iiycufita. 

AUTOniOaRAPilY OF THE REV. DR CARLTLE 

Minister of liiveresk. Containing Memorials of the Hen and Events of his 
Time. Edited by Johk Hill Burton. In 8vo. Third Edition, with 
Portrait, Ms. ^ 

" Thii iMMti conuiiu bj ftir the moet Tivid picture of Scottidi life and maanera *»««» has hMB rvm i« 
the public kiitcc the dajn of Mr Walter 8coCL In beMowing upon it thia hi«h Draiaa ^duSTm^*- 
tion. not ereu in (krour <if Lord Cuckbum't ' MenuMrlab'-the booii whichrearaiuoB it i^I^Md^S 
nuiksneUtoitininter«at.'*-JVdtN6«rv*llr*inp. .-— .dm» » waxm, ana waica 

MEMOIR OF THE POLITICAL LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE. 

With Extracts fn)m bis Writings. By the Rev. G£0R0£ CROLY D.D. 
S vols. iKwt 8vo, 18s. ' 

a 

CURRAX AXD HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

By CHARLEa PHILLIPS, Esq , A. B. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

" Certainly one of the niuM rxtraorJinary pieces of biography over produced. . Vo Hhnn 

iihouldbe»ithoutlt."-L»rd/;roi«l/fcttm. * ' ' •"*» »»''™' 

" Nerer. perbape, waa there a more curious ooUection of portraiU enmded befbro into th« — mt cu- 
vaa."— r<Mt««. 

MEMOIR OF MRS HE MANS. 

By her SISTER With a Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, 58. 

LIFE OF THE LATE REV. JAMES ROBERTSON", D.D., 

F.R.S.E., Professor of Divinity and Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of E<linbuiTgh By the Rev. A. H. CHARTERIS, M.A,, Minister of New- 
abhey. With a Portrait 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

ESSA YS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. S vobi. demy 8vo, 45s. 

ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. 
By R. H. PATTERSON. Viz. : 

COLOUR IN NATURE AND ART— REAL AND IDEAL BBAnTT — SCULPTURE- 
ETHNOLOGY or EUROPE — UTOPIAS— OUB INDIAN EMPIRE — ^THB NATIONAL 
LirB OF CHINA— AN IDEAL ART-OONOBE8S — BATTLE OF THE STYLBS— iONIUS 
AND LIBERTY— YOUTH AND SUMMER- RECORDS OP THE PAST : NINEVEH AND 
BABYLON— INDIA : ITS CASTES AND CREEDS—" CHBISTOPHEB KO&TH : ** IN 
MEMORIAM. In 1 voL 8vo, 128. 
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NORMAN SINCLAIR, 

By W. R AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author of *Lay8 of the Scottish Cavaliera,' 
&c. dec. In 3 vols. XH>st 8to, Sis. 6d. 

THE OLD BACHELOR IN THE OLD SCOTTISH VILLAGE. 
By THOMAS AIRD. Fcap. Syo, 48. 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTONS NOVELS. 

Library Edition. Printed from a large and readable type. In Volumes of a 
convenient and handsome form. 8vo, 6s. each— viz. : 

The Caxton Novels, 10 Volumes : 

The Caxton Family. 2 vols. I What will he do with it t 

My Novel. 4 vols. I 4 vols. 

Historical Bomancss, 11 Volumes : 

Devereux. 2 vols. 

The Last Days of Pompeii 2 vols. 

BienzL 2 vols. 

Romances, 6 Volumes : 

The Pilgrims of the Bhine. ( Eugene Aram. 2 vols. 

1 vol. f Zanoni. 2 vols. 

Novels of Life and Maknebs, 16 Volumes : 



The Siege of Grenada. 1 vol. 
The Last of the Barons. 2 vols. 
Harold. 2 vols. 



Pelham. 2 vols. 
The Disowned. 2 vols. 
Paul Cliflford. 2 vols. 
Oodolphin. 1 vol. 
Ernest Maltravers— First Part. 
2 vols. 



Ernest Maltravers — Se- 
cond Part (ie. Alice.) 
2 vols. 

Night and Morning. 
2 vols. 

Lucretia. 2 vols. 



"It is of the handiest of lixe*; the paper is good ; and the typ«f which teems to be new, is reiy clear 
and beautifuL There are no pictures. The whole charm of the presentment of the Toiume consists 
in its handiness, and the tempung clearness and beautjr of the type, which ^most eonrerts into a plea- 
sure the mere act of following the printer's lines, and leaves the author's mind free to exert its unob- 
structed force upon the reader."— £«imin«r. 

" Nothing could be better as to sise, type, paper, and general get-up."— .dthenesiMik 

JESSIE CAMERON: A HIGHLAND STORY. 

By the Lady RACHEL BUTLER. Second Edition. Small $vo, with a 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ADAM BLAIR, 

And History of Matthew Wald. By the Author of ' Valerius.' Fcap. 8vo, 
4s. cloth. 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK'S CHAMPAGNE: 

A West Indian Reminiscence. Post 8vo, 12s. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

The Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton — Mr OHfll's Love-Story— Janet's Repent- 
ance. By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

ADAM BEDE. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

By GEORGE ELIOT. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

SILAS MARNER: THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. Fcap. 8vo, 0s. 

THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Cheap Edition, complete in 3 vols., price 6s. eaoh^viz. : 
Adam Bedb. 

The Mill on the Floss. 
Scenes of Clerical Life, and Silas Mabner. . 



e BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

ANNALS OF THB PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LBQATBES. 
By JOHN OALT. Fmik 8fo, to. <doth. 

SIR ANDREW WTUB. 

By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8to, 4a. doth. 

THB PROVOST, AND OTHBR TALES. 
By JOHN GALT. Fcap. 8yo, 4«. eloth. 

THB ENTAIL. 

By JOHN GALT. Fcap. Sro, 48. ckyth. 

THB YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON. 
By Captaiv HAMILTON. Fcap. 8vo, 4a. doth. 

LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. 

By LiEUT.-CoL. E. B. HAMLEY. Crown 8vo, with 18 Illiistratioiis hj the 
Author. 08. 

THB LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, 

TaUor iu Dalkeith. By D. M. MOIR Fcap. 8to, 88. doth. 

NIGHTS A T MESS, SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, AND OTHER 

TALES. Fcap. 8vo, Sa. doth. 

KATIE STEWART: A TRUE STORY. 

By Mba OLIPHANT. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 48. 

PEN OWEN. 

Fcap. 8vo, 48. doth. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 
Fcap. 8vo, 38. clotlL 

REGINALD DALTON. 

By the Author of ' Valerius.' Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 

By G. F. BUXTON, Esq. Second Edition. Fcap. Bva, 48. 

TOM CRINGLES LOG. 

A New Edition. With Illustrations by SrAinriELD, Weir, Skxlton, Walker, 
Ac., Engraved by Whymper. CroMm 8vo, 6s. 

" Breirbody who hM lUled to read ' Tom Cringlet Log ' ihould do lo st one*. The 'Qaarlair Re- 
view ' went M Ckr M to SIT that the p»pen oompoiing it, when it flnt appemred In ' Blackwood.' were 
the nuMt brilliknt leriea or the time, and that time one unriraUed for the number of ftunoos »"« |p-«'««^ 
eziiting in it. Coleridge Mors, in his ' Table Talk.' that the ' Log ' is most excellent; and thcae TcrdieU 
hare been ratified by generations of men and bojrs, and by the manifestation of Continental appioval 
wtiich is shown b/ repeated tranxiationa The engravings illuatrating the present Iikm are •zoelMnt.''— 
Standard, 

TOM CRINGLES LOG. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

By the Author of 'Tom Cringle's Log.' Fcap. 8to, 4s. doth. - 

CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 
By Mbs SOUTHEY. Fcap. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

THE SUBALTERN. 

By the Author of the * The Chelsea Pensioners.' Fcap. 8yo, Ss. doth. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINQFORD: SALEM CHAPEL, 

Second Edition. Complete in 1 vol, price 5a. 



' This ■torj, M fkvih, m powerftinr written, and m tragic, stands oat flrom unong its ftllowi Uk« a 
' gold in a handful of dim comn ~" * ' 



M I 

lriee« of newljr'-coined gold in a hatuU^l of dlrn'oommonpiace'shiTilngs. tales of pastwal experienee and 
scenes flrom clerical Ufs we hare had in plenty, but the sacred things of the conrentiele, the relatfre postr 
tion of pastor and flock in a Noneonlbrming ' connection,' were but gueaed at by the world oatsldef and 
terrible is the rerelattoD."— Wm/tiMbutir Bmrtew. 



CHRONICLES OF CARLINQFORD: THE RECTOR, AND 
THE DOCTOR'S FAMILY. Post 8vo, price 4s. THB PERPETUAL 
CURATE. Complete in one voL 8to, price 6s. 

TALES FROM BLACKWOOD. 

Complete in 12 vols., bonnd in cloth, 18s. The Volumes are sold separate! v, 
Is. 6a. ; and mav be had of most Booksellers, in Six Volumes, handsomely 
half-bound in red morocco. 

Contents. 

Vol. I. The Glenmutchkin Railway.— Vanderdecken's Message Home.— The 
Floating Beacon.— Colonna the Painter.— Napoleon.— A L4;end of Gibral- 
tar.— The Iron Shroud. 

Vol. II. Lazaro's Legacy.— A Story without a Tail. — ^Faustns and Queen Eliza- 
beth. — How I became a Yeoman. — Devereux UalL — ^The Metempsychosis. 
—College Theatricals. 

Vol. m A Reading Party in the Long Vacation.— Father Tom and the P^. 
—La Petite Madelaine. — Bob Burke's Duel with Ensign Brady.— The 
Headsman : A Tale of Doom.— The Wearyftd Woman. 

Vol. rv. How I stood for the DreepdaOy Burghs.— First and Last— The Duke's 
Dilemma : A Chronicle of Niesenstein.— llie Old Gentleman's Teetotum. — 
" Woe to us when we lose the Watery Wall."— My College Friends : Charles 
Russell, the (Jentleman Commoner. — ^The Magic L&j of the One-Horse Chay. 

Vol. V. Adventures in Texas.— How we got Possession of the Tuileries.— Cap- 
tain Paton's Lament— The Village Doctor.— A Singular Letter fiwm South- 
em Africa. 

Vol. VL My Friend the Dutchman.— My College Friends— No. IT. : Horace 
Leicester.— The Emerald Studs.— My College Friends— Nu. III. : Mr W. 
Wellington Hurst— Christine : A Dutch Story.— The Man in the Bell. 

Vol. VII. Mv English Acquaintance.— The Murderer's Last Night— Narration 
of Certam Uncommon Things that did formerly happen to Me, Herbert 
Willis, B.D.— The Wags.— The Wet Wooing : A NarraUTe of '98.— Ben-na- 
Groich. 

Vol. VIII. The Surveyor's Tale. By Professor Aytoun.— The Forrest Race 
Romance.— Di Vasaii: A Tale of Florence.— Sig^mund Fatello.— The 
Boxes. 

Vol. IX. Rosaurs : A Tale of Madrid.— Adventure in the North-West Territory. 
— ^Harry Bolton's Curacy.— The Florida Pirate.- The Pandour and us 
Princess.— The Beauty Draught 

Vol. X. Antonio di Carara.— The Fatal Repast.— The Vision of CagUostro.— 
The First and Last Kiss.— The Smuggler's Leap.— The HauntM and the 
Haunters.— The Duellists. 

Vol. XI. TbeNatolian Story-Teller.— The First and Last Crime.— John RIntoul. 
—Major Moss.— The Premier and his Wife. 

Vol. XIL Tickler among the Thieves I— The Bridegroom of Bama.— The Invol- 
untary Experimentalist— Lebrun's Lawsuit— The Snowing-up of Strath 
Lugas.— A Few Words on Social Philosophy. 

THE WONDER-SEEKER; 

Or, The History of Charles Douglas. Ihr M. FRA8ER TTTLER» Author of 
* Tales of the Great and Biave,'&o. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 



8 BOOKS PUBUSHEO BY 

VALERIUS: A ROMAN STORY. 
Fcap. Sto, 8b. cIoUl 

THB DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 1 voL crown 8vo, 6b. M. 

TEX THOUSAND AYEAR. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.I4 S rok. crown 8vo, 91. 

NOW AND THEA. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.OL. Crown 8vo, 2b. 0d. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2& 

MISCELLANIES. 

By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 56. 

WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 
Unifonn Edition. 6 toIb. ciuwu 8to. Mb. 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 

Edited by his Son-in-law, Professor Fkrbibk. In 18 vols, crown Syo. £2 8b. 
Illustrated witli Portraits on SteeL * 

^ RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

By Professor WILSON. In 2 vols, crown Svo, 8b. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIANJB. 

By Profbssob WU^ON. With Notes and a Glossary. In 4 toIb. crown 8to 
168. ' 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8yo, Ss. doth. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
By Professor WILSON. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. cloth. 

THE FORESTERS. 

By Professor WILfiON. Fcap. Svo, Ss. doth. 

TA LES. 

By Professor WILSON. Comprising * The Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life;* 'The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay;' and *The ForeBters.' In 1 voL 
crown Svo, 4s. cloth. 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. 
By Professor WILSON. 4 vols, crown Svo, 168. 

TONY BUTLER. 

OriginaUy pablished in * Blackwood's Magazine.' 8 vols, post Svo, £1, lis. 6d. 
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THE BOOK-HUNTER, ETC, 

fiy JOHN HILL BURTON. New Edition. In crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

" A book pleasant to look at and pleannt to read— pleaaant flrom iti rich itore of anecdote, its geniality, 
and its humour, eren to penons who care little for the nibjecta of which it treats, but b^ond measure de- 
lightftU to those who ard in any degree members of the abore-mentioned fraternity."— (Saturday Btmew. 

" We hare hot been more amused fbr a long time : and ereir reader who takes interest in typography 
and its consequences will s«y the same, if he wiU begin to read ; beginning, he will finish, and be sorry 
when it is ajn."—Athenawn. 

" Mr Burton has now giren us a pleasant book, fUII of quaint anecdote, and of a UtcIt bookish talk. 
There is a quiet humour in it whion is reiy taking, and there if a ourious knowledge of oookA which is 
really rery sound."— ^anminer. 

HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS, 

And the Greek Drama. By Professor WILSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

" But of all the criticisms on Homer which I hare erer bad the good fortune to read, in our own or 
any language, the most rivid and entirely genial are those found in the 'Sasay% Critical and Imigjn^' 
tire,' of the Ute Profieaor WilM>n.''-Jrr Qkiddoiuft iSttidMS on Homir. 

THE SKETCHER, 

By the Rev. JOHN EAGLES. Originally published in * Blackwood's Maga- 
zine.' 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

" This Tolume, called by the appropriate name of ' The Sketeher,' Is one that ought to be found in the 
studio of every Knglish landscape-painter. .... More instruetiTe and suggesttTe readings for young 
artiste, especially landscape-pamtcn^ can scarcely be found."— 3%e Qkbt. 

ESS A TS, 

By the Rev. JOHN EAGLES, A.M. Oxon. Originally published in * Black- 
wood's Magazine.* Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Contents :— Church Music, and other Parochials.— Medical Attendance, and 
other Parochials.— A few Hours at Hampton Court. — Grandfathers and 
Grandchildren.— Sitting for a Portrait. — ^Are there not Great Boasters 
among us?— Temperance and Teetotal Societies.— Thackeray's Lectures: 
Swift.— The Ciystal Palace.— Civilisation: The Census. — The Beggar's 
L^acy. 

ESSA TS; HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, D.C.L. Three vols., demy 8vo, 458. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
PAST HALF-CBNTURY, By D. M. MOIR. Third Edition. Fcap.8vo,6s. 

" Exquisite in iti taste and gen«roua in iti eritfdnML"— JSTnc* MUkr. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 

Ancient and Modem. From the German of F. Schlboel. Fcap., 5s. 

" A wonderftil performance better than anything w« ai yet hare in our own language."— Qiia«isrl» 
Review. 

THE GENIUS OF HANDEL, 

And the distinctive Character of his Sacred Compositions. Two Lectures. 
Delivered to the Members of the Edinbui^ Philosophical Institution. By 
the Very Rev. DEAN RAMSAY, Author of * Reminiscences of Scottish Life 
and Character.' In crown 8vo, 8s. 6cL 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 

From Commencement in 1817 to December 1861. Numbers 1 to 664, forming 
90 Volumes. £81, 10s. 

INDEX TO THE FIRST FIFTY VOLUMES OF BLACKWOOUS 
MAGAZINE, 8vo, 168. 
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LA Y8 OF THE SCOTTISH CA VALIBRS, 

And other Poemi. fir W. EDM0ND8T0UNB AYTOUN, D.C.Ii., FMAnra 
of Rhetoric and English literatare in the University of BdintmrriL Six- 
teenth Edition. Fcep. 8vo, 7i. 6d. ^^ 



"ProltaHr Ajtoont 'Lty* of the Scott 
yrtAMMC Full oC Um tru* Sr*. H oov I 
•ml mOAm Um waU aTa Hlfhtaad dltft, 



■• 'U7«orUieScottMiOftTMi«n'-«««iaM«ri 
H oov ■ttn Mid avrik lUw a r 



BOTH WELL: A POEM. 

hj W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L. Third Edition. Vam. 8vol 
7s. 6d. *^ 



" Pw fcwo i Ajteun hm prodoMd • tncpeam Mid an aUt vsaanlb *aA 'BoCkvall* will 
lake ttt itaad aatoag Um eUMiin of Seouiah liuratara''-l%« ^TMt. 



THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 

Edited by Professor Attouv. lUid Edition. 2 toIs. feap. 8vo, 12b. 

"VoflounlncanboaitorarielMreoUeetlonorBatladttlunSeelland.aiidiMlBdttor Sir Umbo Bdadi 
could bo fbaadoMiroaecoiiipllalMdtlunProtanrATtoiuL Hohai irmt ftmh troboauttftil folauMo ohkli 



rango with * Porcvt RoUquw '—which, for oomploteiMM and accuracy, learo little to bo 

mint honcolbrth bo condderad aa the atandard oditton oC tb« Scottish BaOai^ and which we < 

asa modol to •dj aoteiig ountlret who majr think ofdoinc like Mnrioo to the Knfi**!!! BaUad^"— lta«a 



POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE, 

Translated by Pi-ofessor Attouv and Thsooobb ICabtin. Second Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo, 68. 

** There ia no doubt that Umm art the bMt trandationi ofOoetho^ marrelloiulj-cat gems wUchhaM 
7et been pttbU8hod."-nNwe. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS 

Edited by Bok Oaultieb. Ninth Edition, wifli nmnerons lOiiBtrBtioiis b* 
DoTLBy LcECH, and Cbowquill. GOt edges, post 8to, Ss. tfd. 

FIRMILTAN; OR, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS. 
A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. PERCY JONEa In small 8vo, (Ss. 

** Humour of a kind moat rare at all timee. and eapeeially in the pr eae n t daj, runa through erwy parOi 
and panagea of true poetry and delidoua Tecaflcatioo prevent the continual plajr of aarcaaa fhna becom- 
ing tedioua."— iiitefxiry (Awttte. 

POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS AIRJX 
Fourth Edition, in 1 voL fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS 

By the Ladt FLORA HASTINOS. Edited by her SzsRi^ Second Bdition, 
with a Portrait. Fcap., 78. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 

Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Portrait by Findev. Cheap Edition, 
128. 6d. Ancther Edition^ with MEMOIR by her Sistbb. Seven vols, fcap., 
S5s. Another Edition^ in 6 vols., cloth, gilt edges, 248. 

The followhig Works of Mrs Hemams are sold separately, bound in doth, gilt 
edges, 4s. each: — 
Records of Woman. Forest Sanctqarv. Songs or thb AmEcnoMS. 
Dramatic Works. Tales and Historic Scbnes. Mobal and Bxu- 

GIOUS POEMa 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 

Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By PHILIP STAN- 
HOPE WORSLEY, M.A.. Schohtf of Corpus Christi College. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 18s. 

** Mr Woraie7,--applTlnS A* Sponeerlan atania. that boantlftil romantic maarore. to the moal romaatio 
poem of the ancient world— maung the atanaa yield him, too (what it nerer yielded to Rrron), Itc 



Burea of fluidity and aweet eaae— above all, bringing to hia taak a truly poetical aenae and akill.'^lluui pt» 
duced a Tendon of the ' Odyaeey* much the moat pleaalng of ttMMO Uthirto prodnced, and wliich b de> 
llgbtftal to read.**— Prti/haaor ArnoUi on TnmdoMfig Uomtr. 
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POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS, 

By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLET, M.A., Scholar of Corpiu Chiisti 
College, Oxford. Fcap. 8vo, 68. 

POEMS. 

By ISA. In small 8yo, is. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR. 

With Portrait, and Memoir by Thomas Aibd. Second Edition. .2 vols, 
fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

LECTURES ON THE POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE 

PAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. MOIR (A). Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 58. 

" A delightftil Toloine."— Jfontfrifr CkrtmMe. 

" BzquiAt* in ita taate and generous in ita crltidmuL"— ITn^h JfiBfr. 

THE COURSE OF TIME: A POEM. 

By ROBERT POLLOE, A.M. Twenty-fonrth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 6s. 

" Of deep and hallowed impreH, fttll of noble (bonghti and graphie eoneepttons— the production of a 
mind allre to the great relatiom of being, and the sublime simpUci^ of our religion."— Aftufeiiwod'e 

AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE COURSE OF TIME. 

In large Svo, bound in cloth, richly gilt, 21s. 




exprenion to the sublimity of the language, by equally exquisite illustrmtions, all of which are of the 
highest daaa'-jBitt's M-ttngtr. 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 

Translated by Sir Eowabd Bulwek Lttton, Bart Second Edition. Svo, 
10s. 6d. 

ST STEPHEN* S; 

Or, Illustrations of Parliamentary Oratory. A Poem. Coroprirfn^h-Pym— 
Vane— Strafford— Halifax— Shaftesbury— St John— Sir R. Walpole— Chester- 
field — Carteret — Chatham — Pitt'- Pox — Burke— Sheridan— Wilberforce— 
Wyndham— Conway— Castlereagh—WDliam Lamb (Lord Melbourne)— Tier- 
ney — Lord Grey — O'Connell — Plunkett— fihiel— PoUett— Macaulay— PeeL 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 68. 

LEGENDS, LYRICS, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By B. SIMMONS. Fcap., 7s. 6d. 

SIR WILLIAM CRICHTON—ATHELWOLD—GUIDONE : 
Dramas by WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * Thomdale,' Ac. 82mo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mbs SOUTHEY. Second Edition, 58. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LYRIC POETRY AND MUSIC 

OF SCOTLAND. By WILLIAM STBNHOUSB. OriginaUy compiled to 
accompany the * Scots Musical Museum,' and now published separately, with 
Additional Notes and Illustrations. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR WILSON'S POEMS. 

Containing the *Isle of Palms,' the *City of the Plague,' *Unimoie,' and 
other Poems. Complete Edition. Grown Svo, 48. 

POEMS AND SONGS 

By DAVID WINOATE. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 5il 

"We are delighted to welcome into the brotherhood of real poets a coantrymaa of BnnuL and wliose 
rerse will go flur to render the rougher Border Scottish a olassie dialect in our uteratureu''-i/ofti» Butt. 




IS BOOKS PUBUSHCO BY 

THE PHYSICAL ATLA S OF N ATURAL PHENOMENA. 
By ALBZAXDBB KBITH JOHNROM, F.IL8.E.. 4te., Geogimpher to tlM 
Qocctt fiir ScotlttDd. A New and Bnlaiied Editioii, cotudtting of S6 FoUo 
Platei»UMlS7tiiiaIkroiM«, printed in Coloan, with 135 pages oJ^Letteiprafis, 
and ladex. Impenel folk), helf-boand moroeeo, £8» 8b. 



THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 

Br ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R&Bl, Ac. Redooed tttm the 
Inqwctel Folia This EditioB contalne Twenty-fire M«p8, includiiv * Bilaon- 
tolofkal and Geological Map of the British Islands, with Deseriptire Letto^ 
n» and a Teiy c opioos Indsx. In imperial 4to, half-bound moxooco, 
lii.«l 



A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 

By Sin R. I. MURCHISON, IXOL., F.R&, Ae., I>ireetoT^Oenen] of the 
Geological Sonrey of Great Britahi and Ireland; and JAMES NIOOL, 
F.R&E., F.O.a, Professor of Natoral History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Coostmcted by ALsnyTMUi Kbth JoHmrroN. F.RaK. Ac Four Sheets 
imperial. beantiftiUy printed in Coloors. In Sheets, £8, 8s.; in a Cloth Case, 
4to, £3. 10s. 

GEOLOGICAL AND PALJSOXTOLOGICAL MAP OF THE 
BRITISH ISLASDS, indndinc Tables of the Fossils of the different Epochs, 
Ac Ac, ftom the Sketches sad Notes of Flt^essor Bdwabo Fobbu. With 
IllnstratiTe and Bzplanatocy Letterpress, ils. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. 

By JAMES NICOU F.R&E., Ac, Professor of Natorsl History In the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. With &cplsnatory Notes. The Topography by Alex- 
▲iTDSB KuTH JoHimoH, F.BJELB., Ac Scsle, 10 mfles to an inch. In 
Cloth Case, Sis. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F. B.a B. , Ac With Illastrations and a Glossarial Index. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY. 

By DAVID PAGE, F.RSE.. F.G.& With Engravings on Wood and Glos- 
sarial Index. Seventh Edition, 2s. 

** It hM not often b««n oar nod fortane to •zamine a t«zt-book on KienM of which ve oonld ezpna 
•n opinion m «ntir«ljr terounblfl m wo u« onablod to do of Mr ?■«•'■ UM» work.**— ^ttmcwuw. 

ADVANCED TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

Descriptive and Industrial. By DAVID PAGE. F.R.S E., F.G.8. With . 
Engravings and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Fourth Edition, revised and ' 
enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

" It ii therefore with unMcned ptoMure that we record oar appf^^iation of hte ' AdTaaeed Ttoxt>Book 
of Oeolofcy.' We hare carefully read this trul/ aUiafhetorjr book, and do not hedtate to mf that it ii an 
excellent compendium of the great tksU of Oeolosy, and writtoa in a trathfU and ptiiloaophic ipirit."— 
Edinburj^ PkilotopMcal JounuU. 

HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEOLOGY, AND 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By DAVID PAGE, F.RaE. F.G.8. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 

Being a Sketch In Outline of the Worid's Life-System. Bv DAVID PAGE, 
F.RS.E., F.G8. Crown 8vo, 6s. With Fifty Illnstrations, drawn and 
engraved expressly for this Work. 

** Mr Pam. whoae admirable text-books of geology tiare already teeared him a podtion of importaaee In 
the tdenttflc world, will add considerably to his reputation by the preeent dteteli, as 1m modestly terms 
it, of the LifB^ystem, or gradual erolution of the ritality of our globe. In no mannal that we are aware 
of have the Ihcts and phenomena of biology been presented in at once so vystemaHc and succinct a form, 
the suocesdre manifestations of lifb on the earth set forth in so clear an order, or traced so Tirldly from 
the earliest ornnisms deep-burled in its sintilled crust, to the fhmillar terns that now adorn and poopla 
iu surfkoe."— Lttsmry OaMUt. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR: 

A Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Introdactory and Adyanced 
Text-Books of Geology. Prepared to assist Teachers in framing their Exami- 
nations, and Students in testing their own Progress and Proficiency By 
DAVID PAGE, F.RaE., F.G.8. Third Edition, Is. 

THE GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

A Government Survey ; with a General View of the Geology of the United 
States, Essavs on the Coal- Formation and its Fossils, and a Description of 
the Coal-Pields of North America and Great Britain. By Professor HENRY 
DARWIN ROGERS, P.R.S., P.G.8., Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Glasgow. With Seven large Maps, and numerous Illustrations 
engraved on Copper and on Wood. In 8 vols, rojnal 4to, £8, 8s. 

SEA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 

SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, and a Glossary of Technical Terms, 
0s. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, Author of • Sea-side Studies,* to. lUus- 
tnted with numerous Engravings. 2 vols., 12s. 

CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 

By Professor J. F. W. JOHNSTON A New Edition. Edited by G. H. 
LEWES. With 113 Illustrations on Wood, and a Copious Index. 2 vols. 
croMm 8vo, lis. 6d. 

NOMENCLATURE OF COLOURS, 

Applicable to the Arts and Natural Sciences, to MnnufacturM, and other 
Purposes of General Utility. By D. R. HAY, P.R.S.E. 228 Examples of 
Colours, Hues, Tints, and Shades. 8vo, £3, 3s. 



NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN* S MISSION TO 
CHINA AND JAPAN. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin. Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithogra- 
phy, Maps, and En^vings on Wood, from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

" The rolumes in which Mr Ollphant hM related these IrftnaMtioni trill be reftd with the strongest inte- 
rest now, and deserre to retain a permanent plaoe in (he literary and historical aonals of our time."— 
Edinburi/h Bevievh 

RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA 

In the Autumn of 1852. With a Voyage down the Volm and a Tour through 
the Country of the Don Cossacks. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Esq. 
8vo, with Map and other Illustrations. Fourth Edition, 14s. 

EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA: 

With Explorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the 
Equator. By JOHN PETHERICE, F.RG.S., Her Britannic Majesty's Con- 
sul for the Soudan. In 8vo, with a Map, 168. 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA: 

Agricultural, Economical, and Social By Profkssob J. F. W. JOHNSTON. 

2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

"Protasor Johnston's admirable Notei. . . . Tho Terj best manual fbr Intelligent emigrants, whilst 
to the British agriculturist and general reader It eonreys a more ooinplete eonoeption of the condition of 
these prosperous regions than all that has hitherto been written."— £«MiomM. 

A FAMILY TOUR ROUND THE COASTS OF SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL during the Winter of 1860-1861. By LiLDT DUNBAR, of North- 
field. In post 8vo, 6s. 




14 BOOKS PUBLtSHCO BY 

THB ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN QEOGRAPHT. 

Ia • Series of enttaely OrlgiiMa and Avtbentie Maps. Qv A. KSITH 
JOHNfirrON, F.&&E., F.aa&rAntfaor of the ' Fhydoal Aflaa,' te. With 
a complete uidez of easy reference to each Map, c<Nnpcisiiw iieulj 160,000 
Places contained in this Atlas. Imperial folio, naif -txyniid m masia or mo- 
rocco, £5, 16s. 6d. (Dedicated by permission to Her Ml^|eal^.) 

" No oM CM look thi«Mli Mr K«fth JohHiea'k MV ItiM vfskiml Mimf tkiM it !■ «|M talk vildk te 
•vir boon f biliStil la thfi cooatry."— no Tvmm. 

"OfUw—njaobloo n io H propofodbyMrJ nl i n iiw ■■* pa Mi AiiS Iw Tkmmm lltockwoud Sc 8— fc tbh 
Bofia AllMiriB bo iSa OMMl OMAd to tho pabUc^ Md wUl SoHTTO to bo ibo mart 1 

** Wo kaov no Mrioi of nuiyo wbkh wo con MMto «ani|7 roeoBaMod. 
■ttwiylod to ptH to Uw •■*> to roaU y i tontoht a^'' J o i ard m .aw rfw. 

"Tho cafanlaBMon oC oU ottoapti to Sov«el Iho Smo «f ibo vorid Of UMi ia 
whi«h to M laipoMibU to eoocoiTO aajtkfav nwro pafcot.**- JTomincr JlianaML 



''TM^boTondqiMtkMi.tbonMMiplnSMaad htnnriOH^ as wdl ao iko 



oTaUi 

" Thoto bao no^ 90 boUoTO. booa MOdaeed fbr iMMnl MbUo an a body «r auva aqoal te 1 
caatplotoMM totbo Eojral ▲UaoJaatftMOd bjr Mr ▲. E J&aotoa.'*-<anMa«r 

" la alBMit daily L 
■OBM t*o Toon aito oatil now, wioblw at i^ mj, wtobct 
BMMt oonplolo and authontie atlaa that boo jot boon taMOi 

' Byroad doobt tbo gnalMt foogiaphical work I 



•«: 




INDEX GEOORAPHICUS: 

Being an Index to nearly Oif k HmiDRKD ahd Firry Thousaivd Namss op 
Placks, Ac. ; with their Latitudes and Lonuitubks as given in Keitb 
JoHiraTON's * RoTAL Atlas ; ' together with the Couiitbieb and Subdivi- 
sioira or THX Ck>uiiTRixs in which they an sitnated. In 1 vol. large 8va, Sis. 

A NEW MAP OF EUROPE. 

By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.B.S.E. Sixe, 4 feet 2 inches by 8 ftet 5 
inches. Cloth Case, 21s. 

ATLAS OF SCOTLAND. 

81 Maps of the Counties of Scotland, coloured. Bonnd in roan, price lOB. Od. 
Each County may be had separately, in Cloth Case, 1& 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES:— 

Geheral akd Descriptive Oeooraphy, exhibiting the Actual and Com* 
parative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their present 
Political Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. With a complete 
Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 128. 6d. 

Physical Oeoobaphy, illustrating in a Series of Original Desinis, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorolo^, and l^atoial 
History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 19 Maps, inclading coloured 
Geolo^cal Maps of Euroi>e and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 128. 6d. 

Classical Geography, comprising, in Twenty-three Plates. Maps and Plans 
of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
Authors ; accompanied by a pronouncing Index of Places, by T. Habvsy, 
MA. Qxon. A New and Bevised Edition. Half -bound, 128. 6d. 

Astronomy. Edited by J. B. Hind, Esq., F.B.A.S., Ac. Notes and 
Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6(L 

Elementary School Atlas op General and Descriptive Geography 
for the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 

" Tber are ai miperior to all School AtUtw within our knowlodao, m were (he laxitor works of the taaaa 
Author in adYance of thoae that inrecodod theoL"— f du«at«ma< Ttme*. 
" Decidedly the best School Atlaeee we hare orer Mon."— J^n^lWk Jowmal of Edueation. 

" The best, the fullest, the most accumte and recent, as well m artjsticalljr iJie most boautiftil alias tha^ 
can bo put into the sehoolbojr's hands."— Jfaseina, AjnH IMS. 

A MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 

Mathematical, Physical, and Political Embracing a complete Development 
of the Biver-Systems of the Globe. By the Bbv. ALEX. MAGKAT, F.B.G.8. 
With Index. 78. ad., bound in leather. 
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THE BOOK OF THE FARM, 

Detadling the Labours of the Farmer, Faim-Steward, Ronghman, Shepherd, 
Hedger, Cattle-man, Field-worker, and Dairymaid, and forminga safe Monitor 
for Students in Practical Agriculture. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.RS.E. 
2 vols, royal 8vo, £3, handsomely bound in doth, with upwards of 600 
Illustrations. 
*'The best book I hare erer met vHh."— JVo/Smor Johnaton. 
" We have thoroughly •xamined these Tolumes ; but to siTe a ftUl notice of their varied and valuable 

eontenta vould occupy a larger ipace than we can couvenlentlj devote to their ditcuaion ; we therefore. 

in general termi, commend them to the careftil ttudy of eveiy young man who wishes to become a good 

practical Itomer.'*— TVmM. 

" One of the oompletest works on agriculture of which ear literature can boart."— ^ffrieiitturaZ OajH/tU. 

THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 
By JAMES SLIGHT and R. SCOTT BURN. Edited by Henry Stephens, 
F.R.S.E. Illustrated with 870 Engravings. Royal 8to, uniform with the 
< Book of the Farm,' half-bound, £2, 2s. 

THE BOOK OF FARM BUILDINGS: 

Their Arrangement and Construction. By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E., 
and R. SCOTT BURN. Royal Svo, with 1045 Illustrations. Uniform with 
the ' Book of the FaruL' Half-bound, £1, lis. Od. 

THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 

By CHARLES M'INTOSH. In 2 laige vols, royal Svo, embellished with 
1353 Engravings. 

Each Volume may "be had separaidy—viss.: 

I. Architectural and Ornamental. — On the Formation of Gardens-^ 
Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and Plant Houses, 
Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, with Practical Details. 
Illustrated by 1073 Engravings, pp. 766. £2, 10s. 

II. Practical Gardening. — ^Directions for the Culture of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Hardy-flruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and Flower 
Garden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, wiui Select lists of Vege- 
tables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 868, with 279 Engravings. £1, 17s. 6d. 

" We feel Justified in reoommending Mr M'Intoih's two excellent volumes to the notice of the public." 
— Oardmcra' Chronitit. 

PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF FARM BOOK-KEEPING: 

Being that recommended in the * Book of the Farm ' by H. Stephens. Royal 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Also, Seven Folio Account-Books, printed and ruled in 
accordance with the System, the whole being specially adapted for keeping, 
by an easy and accurate method, an account of all the transactions of the 
Farm. A detailed Prospectus may be had fh)m the Publishers. I*rice of 
the complete set of Eight Books, £1, 4s. 6d. Also, A Labour Account or 
THE Estate, 2s. 6d. 



" We have no hesitation in saying that, of the many Rvstems of keeping fturm aeeounts idiicb are now in 
vogue, there is not one which will bear comparison with thia"— JMrs Mumnfftr. 

AINSLIE'S TREATISE ON LAND-SURVEYING. 

A New and Enlaiged Fidition. Edited by William Galbraith, MJL, 
F.R. A.S. 1 vol. 8vo, with a Volume of Plates in Quarto, 21s. 

"The best book on survering with which I am acquainted**— W. RoTBanuromo, LL.D., F.K.A.S., Boual 
MtlOcuy AccuUmt, Woohotek. 

THE FORESTER: 

A Practical Treatise on the Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest 
Trees. By JAMES BROWN, Wood Manager to the Earl of Seafleld. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged, witii numerous Engravings on Wood. Royal Svo, 
80s. 

" Beyond all doubt this is the best work on the mbjeet of Forestry extant "—^onifiwrs' Journal 
** The most uaeftal guide to good arberisuiture ia the XngUsh language*— gan i sm n ' GkmUekk 



1« 

HANDBOOK OP THE MECHANICAL ARTS, 

BaiMajpi ; lactada* C«p«tiy, Svlk-wMk. ln»«] _ 

CUoK&d^ i^mfmu, We^ K&ka«, EadHiBc c# Lad, BtmA — H^fc, Ac B7 

R. iKX/IT BCRS. Ciwb ftro, wah aw Eiigm:^ ^ * «a Wood, 

PHOFESiSOR JOUSSTOS'S WORKS.^ 

ExrauvariAL Acuccltcbs. BeiOKtbe 
for Put-:^^, Exftnimsau 'm OtieBtme a&d Pnctieil 

Muaucwn or AcBicci.TrBAi, Cmsiurkt asd Gmotjocr. EUitk EiStiaB, 
6c«(L 

A Catccwim or AoBicrLTrsAL Ckeubrt axd Gbquwt. Rfliy win^tt 
£djtir/a, filited bjr Dr VocLCxn. U. 

Oy m Un or Iaik lar AcBiccursfc tfn 

Ijwnxcnoss roa tbc AxALnn or 800& Fontt WitkM, 9l 



rjy^ ^^/..4 r/F^ r^zr^ of rouxd and sa wx timber. 

Hhovn bj meaiui of TaUes mod Diagnmu. Bj JAXES RAIT; Luid-Slevixd 
at Castl«-Forb«s. Bojal 8to, te. balf-boond. 

77fi& YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 

IHS^ and 1840. Edited bj B. Socrrr Bcbs. Fcap. 8to^ 5iw eadh. Itfl and 
1M3,4». each. 

ELKIXOTOyS SYSTEM OF DRAIXIXG: 

A Hvatematic Treatise od the TbeoTy and Practice of Draming Land, adapted 
to the varioiu Situations and Soils of En^and and Scotland, drawn up fhwi 
th« Communications of Joaeph EUdngtcm, bj J. Johkbtohk. 4to, lOa. 6d. 

JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, AND TRANSACTIOXS OF 

TUE HIGH L AS D ASD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
Old Srbieh, 1828 to 1848, 21 vols. . £3 8 

Nkw Serieh, 1843 to 1851, 8 vols. . 2 2 

THE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 

IRELAND. By LF/^NCE DE LAVERGNE. Translated trom the French. 

With Notes by a Scfittish Farmer. In 8vo, 12s. 

" OiM of tlM b«ft work* on th» philowpbr of ■cricultar* Mid ol africaltiiral p^tical ecooomy that hM 
M'p9»nd."-tijitcUUor. 

DAIRY MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF MILCH COWS; 
Being the recorded Experience of Maa AGNES SCOTT, Winkston, Peebles, 
Second Edition. Fcap., Is. 

ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 

A Uejiort addressed to the Hon. the Conrt of Directors of the East India 
Company, on tlie Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombajdy ; with a 
Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India. By Lieut.- 
Col. BAIHD SMITH, C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas in 
folio, 30s. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE FARM: 

A Series of Designs for Farm Houses, Farm Steadings, Factors' Hooaea, and 

Cottages. By JOHN STARFORTH, Architect Sixty-two Engravings. In 

medium 4to, £2, 2s. 

" On* of th« moat uMtVil and boautifbl addition* to Hem Blaekwoodl eztaiulT* and raluable Ulvaqr 
•f af ri«ultural and rural •oonomjr."— Jf onun^ Poat. 

THE YESTER DEEP LAND-CULTURE: 

Being a Detailed Account of the Method of Cultivation which has been suc- 
cessfully practised for several years by the Marquess of Tweeddale at Tester. 
By HENRY STEPHENS, Esq., F.R.S.B.. Author of the 'Book of the Farm.* 
In small 8vo, with Engravings on Wood, 4s. 6d. 
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A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL DRAININO, 

Bj HENRY STEPHENS, F.B.S.E., Author of the *Book of the Farm. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 6s. 

A CATECHISM OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

By HENRY STEPHENS, F. R.S.E., Author of the < Book of tite Ennn,' fto. 
In croMm 8vo, with Illustrations, Is. 

HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 

By Lord ST LEONARDS. The Seventh Edition. To which is now added 
a Letter on the New Laws for obtaining an Indefeasible Title. With a Por- 
trait of the Author, engraved by Holl. 8s. 6d. 

"Lea than 200f pages aerre to ann na with the ordinary precautiona to which we thonld attend In aeU- 
taig, buying, morteaging, leasing, settling, and derising estatesL We are informed of our relations to our 
IHoperty, to our wires and children, and of our liabllit/ as trustees or executon, in a litUe book for the 
miluon,— a book which the author tenders to the profaimim vulipu as even capable of 'beguiling a few 
hours in a railway caniage.' "—Timu. 

THE PLANTERS GUIDE. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART. A New Edition, with the Author's last Additions 
and Corrections. 8vo, with Engravings, 21s. 

STABLE ECONOMY: 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses. By JOHN STEWART, T.S. 
Seventh Edition, 6s. €d. 
" Will always maintain its position as a standard work upon the management of honmL**— Jfofife Lan» 

ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES. 
By JOHN STEWART, V.S. 18mo, plates, 2s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 
GRAPE VINE. By WILLIAM THOMSON, Gardener to His Grace the 
Buke of Buccleuch, Dalkeith Park. Fifth Edition. 8vo, 5s. 

" When books on gardening are written thus consclenuously, thej are alike honourable to their author 
and raluable to the public."— X.ifuUsy's Oardetun^ Chronicle. 

"Want of qtaee prerents us giving extracts^ and we must therefore conclude by saying, that as the 
author is one of the rtrr best grape-growers of the day, this book may be stated tm being the key to his 
suceessftil practice, and as such . we can with confidence recommend it as indiqjiensable to all who wish 
to excel in the cultivation of the Tine."— 2%e FlorUl and PomologitL 

THE CHEMISTRY OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY. By Db J. G. MULDER, Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Utrecht With an Introduction and Notes by Professor Johnston. 22 
Plates. 8vo, SOs. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 

Containing Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports, with Wanderings 
over Cra^ and Correi, Flood and Fell By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 

SALMON-CASTS AND STRAY SHOTS: 

Being Fly-Leaves fh)m the Note-Book of JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq., 
Author of ' The Moor and the Loch,' &c. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

COQUET'DALE FISHING SONGS. 

Now first collected by a North-Country Angler, with the Music of the Airs. 
8vo, 5s. 

THE ANGLERS COMPANION TO THE RIVERS AND LOCHS 

OF SCOTLAND. By T. T. STODDART. With Map of the Fishing Streams 
and Lakes of Scotland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8& 6d. 

" Indispensable in all time to come, as the veiy strength and grace of an angler^ tackle and eqafpuMOl 
in Scotland, must and will be Stoddakt's Akolb»*s OonPAXioir. '— Bfawfeioood's MatfOMim. 
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REUOIOX IX COMMOX UFE: 

A 



the teccs aad PrtDoc Attest. Bytke 
HEBMOXA 




Br tJbe Bcv. JOH5 CAIRD. D.D^ Pii^iiw of DhrWIj 
oWr/y, aad one fjf Her M«Jety'» rhajimm for Beo Oap d. berovBSni, 
Tkii EditioB iuclatitt the Semoo w *B«i»ktt in Cnwimna life,' 
fa Gmtlik Cborch, Oct. 1S»^ before Her If^^ertj tke 




THJB BOOK or JOB. 

Brtlie liLttr Ret. GEORGE CBOLT. LLD., BeetoroTBtStqteBX WaOmk. 
With a M«Uivlr of Uie Author bj his Sox. Fcap. firo, 4b. 

LRCTCRES IN hlVISlTT. 

By th« late Rev. GEORGE HILL, D.D^ Frindpal of 8t Xazy's CoD^e, OL 

Axidrtwa. tstertxAyiMxl Editioo. 8to, 14a. 

•laMaMOTnifli 



THE MOTHERS LEGACfE TO HER UXBORXB CHILDE. 

By MBit ELIZABETH JOCELIXE. Edited hj the Veiy Ber. Itine^d 
Ln. 32mo, 4a. Gd. 

«*TUf bcMttiful uid toodiliv lecacfc^-ilflktMHM. 

** A d«liahtftii wiwuiMwi «gta» p*t^y — d Mah III Jim of > tnOy i 



ANALYSIS AXD CRITICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 

HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GByESS. Preceded by a Hebrew 
Grammar, and Dbsertations on the GenniBeness of the Pentateuch, and on 
the Structunj of the Hebrew Language. By the Bet. WILLIAM PAUL, 
A.1L 8vo, 188. 

PRAYERS FOR SOCIAL AXD FAMILY WORSHIP. 

Prei»are«i by a Committek of the General Absevblt or the Church of 
BcoTLAND, uii'l Ki)c<;uilly designed for the use of Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, 
H'lJounierH in India, and other Persons, at Home or Abroad, who are deprived 
of the Ordinary Hervic^^s of a Christian Ministry. Pvbluiked bp AutharUif oj 
the CommilUe. Third Edition. In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 4s. 

PRA YERS FOR SOCIAL AND FAMILY WORSHIP. 
Being a Cheap Edition of the abore. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 

In its Origin, I'rogress, and Perfection. By the Yebt Rev. E. B. BAMSAY, 
LL.D., F.RS.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

THEISM: THE WITNESS OF REASON AND NATURE TO 

AN ALL-WISB AND BENEFICENT CREATOR. By the Rev. JOHN 
TULLOCII, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology. St Mary's Coll^, St 
Andrews ; and one of Her Mi^esty's Chaplains in Ordmary in Scotland. In 
1 vol. 8vo, lOs. ekL 

ON THE ORIGIN AND CONNECTION OF THE GOSPELS 

OF MA TTIIEW, MARK, AND LUKE : With Synopsis of ParaUel Passages, 
and Critical Notes. By JAMES SMITH, Esq. of JoidanhiU, F.R.&, AuSior 
of the ' Voyage and Shipwreck of St FauL* Medium 8vo, 16ft. 
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IJSrSTITUTES OF METAPHTSIC: THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
INO AND BEING. By JAMES P. FBBRIBR, A.R 0»>n., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. tkL 

"We hare no doubt, liow«Ter, that th« sabtletjr and depth of metaphTiical genius wMcli hia work be* 
trars, its rare dia|>lay of rigorous and consistent reasonings, and the inimitable precision and beauty of its 
stjrle on almost ererr page, must secure fbr it a distinguished plaoe in the histonr of philosophical discus- 
Aba."-TuUoeh'» SwrnMPriM TrtaAiM. 

LECTURES ON METAPHYSTCS. 

By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
, in the University of Edinburgh. Edited by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., 
LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford ; 
and John Veitch, M. A.« Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, St 
Andrews. Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

LECTURES ON LOGIC. 

By Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart Edited by Professors Ma.vsel and 
Veitch. In 2 vols., 24s. 

THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 

By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * A Discourse on Ethics,' iie. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

" The subjects treated or and the stylo— always chaste and beautiful, often attractively grand— in which 
they are clothed, will not nil to secure the attention of the class for whom the woriL is aTowedir written. 
.... It deals with many of those higher forms of speculation charrcteristic of the cultivated minds of 
the nge."— North Brituk JBeview. 

ORAVENHURST; OR, THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL, 

3y WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * Thomdale,' Ac In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

" One of those rare bo<As which, being iilled with noble and beautiful thouj^ts, deserves an attentive 
and thoughtftil perusaL**— ir««tmuu<«r Bmitw, 

A DISCOURSE ON ETHICS OF THE SCHOOL OF PALEY, 
By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of * Thomdale. » Svo, 4s. 

ON THE INFLUENCE EXERTED BY THE MIND OVER 
THE BODY, in the Production and Removal of Morbid and Anomalous 
Conditions of the Animal Economy. By J0EU7 GLEN, M.A. Crown Svo, 
2s. 6d. 

DESCARTES ON THE METHOD OF RIGHTLY CONDUCT- 
ING THE REASON, and Seeking Truth in the Sciences. Translated from 
the French. 12mo, 2s. 

DESCARTES* MEDITATIONS, AND SELECTIONS FROM HIS 

PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY. Translated firom the Latin. 12mo, 3s. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY: 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at the Opeiniiig of the Class of Logic 
and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, Nov. 1, 1864. By JOHN 
VEITCH, M.A., Professor of L(^ and Rhetoric in the University of Glas- 
gow. Is. 

CORNELIUS a DO WD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND 

OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. Originally published In 'Blackwood's 
Magazine." 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 0d. 

" The flashes of the author's wit must not blind us to the ripeness of Us wMom. nor the general plaj^ 
flilneis of his O'Dowderies allow us to forget the ample evidence that underneath them luns (me of the 
most earnest and observant spMts of the present time."— i>ai{yiZ«v<«n. • . 

" In truth one of the most dcUghtAU volumM off penonal veminiscenoe tt hai evw been our fiirtane 
to peruse."— Oto6«. 



J 



ao RECENT PUBLIC A TIONS. 



THE nrOBEASE OF FAITH. 

Conteni»—\. Of the Natnre of Faith. 2. Of the Aspirations of the Be- 
liever for Increase of Faith. 8. That F^th is capable of Increase. 4. Of 
Faith's Increase : What it is. 5. Of Faith as the Gift of God. & Of the 
Means of Faith's Increase. 7. Of the Hindrances to Fftith's Increase. 
8. Of the Assurance of Grace and SalVation. 9. Of Faith made Per- 
fect Price 8a. 6d. 



HATUEAL THEOLOGY: 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF RE- 
LIGI0U8, MORAL, AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. By W. R. PIRIB, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Church History in the Univendty of 
Aberdeen. 



EnOHOLOOIOK ; OS, BOOK OF FSATESS: 

B( 
6s. 



Being Forms of Worship issued by the Church Service Society. Price 
. 6d. 



TEE FATHESHOOD OF GOD, 

Considered in its General and Special Aspects, and particxtlarlt 

IN RELATION TO THE ATONEMENT; WITH A REVIEW OF RecENT SPECU- 
LATIONS ON THE Subject. By THOMAS J. CRAWFORD, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinbuigh. Second Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with a Reply to the Strictures of Dr Candlish. I^ce 
7s. 6d. 



THE BESUBBEOTIOir OF JESUS OHBIST: 

With an Examination of the Speculations of Strauss in his * New Life of 
Jesus,' and an Introductory View of the present position of Theological 
Inquiry in reference to the Existence of God, and the Miraculous Evi- 
dence of Christianity. By ROBERT MACPHERSON, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the University of Aberdeen. Price 9s. 



FBATEBS FOB SOCIAL AND FAMH.Y WOBSHIP. 

For the use of Soldiers, Sailors, Colonists, Sojourners in India, and other 
Persons, at home and abroad, who are deprived of the oi-dinary services 
of a Christian Ministry ; also. Prayers and Thanksgivings on particular 
occasions. Third Edition, crown octavo, 48. Cheap Edition, Is. 6d. 
Another Edition, on toned paper, 2s. 6d 



FAHILT FBATEBS, 

As authorised by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; to 
which is prefixed a Pastoral Letter from the General Assembly on family 
Worship. Price 4s. 6d. Also a People's Edition, 2s. 
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